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This closet is 
madeto stand the 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re. 
Dalrs. 


Lasy of access when 
repairs are necessar\ 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands in use. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A.VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY—108 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 


BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY BUFFALO MEMPHIS CHICAGO ST. 
NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO WASHINGTON NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Natural Slate Blackboards installed in 1851 in 
Norristown, Pa., are still in daily use. 


Natural Slate Blackboards installed in 1863 in 
Philadelphia are still being used every day. 


It is records like these and many more that prove 
their extraordinary durability. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are Easy-to-write-on 
. . . Easy-to-clean . . . Sanitary . .. Dustless 
.. . Fireproof ... Permanent . . . Economical. 
They meet all requirements of the modern school- 
room. 


No matter how long after installation, no matter 
how hard they are used, Natural Slate Blackboards 
are always like new. Their first cost is their only 
cost. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CINCINNATI 


LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 


WACO 
TAMPA 
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DEWITT & LEMMON 
Architects 
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SUNSET HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Is Equipped With JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL 


The certainty of Johnson value and operation, the conveniences and comforts 
and temperature evenness obtained, and the fuel economy of twenty-five to 
forty per cent derived —are why. And these same reasons are why your school 
buildings too ought to be equipped with Johnson Heat Control. 


The Johnson Dual Thermostat System Of Heat And thus the school’s peak fuel consumption is 
Control is especially valuable in school buildings 
where night classes, for instance, are conducted: 
At the close of the day sessions, between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon, the school prin- 
cipal or janitor by operating a switch in his office 
can turn down the steam in all of the rooms not 
to be used at night, and leave the steam on only 
in the rooms that are tobe used. The next morn- 
ing by operating the same switch he turns the 
steam on in ALL of the rooms for the day. 
Thus fuel is consumed at night only for the 
rooms occupied, instead of the entire building. and results. 


stopped as soon as final day classes are dis- 
missed: between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Going from room to room to turn off the steam 
for the night and repeating the same routine to 
turn on the steam every morning is likewise dis- 
posed of. Briefly, such are the functions and 
advantages of The DUAL THERMOSTAT, 
now in The Johnson System. Confer with our 
engineer in your city or vicinity: or write to us 
for complete details of construction, operation, 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office AND Factory: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


ALBANY CHICAGO DES MOINES LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY, ALTO. 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY MONTREAL, QUE. 
BALTIMORE ‘' CLEVELAND GREENSBORO, N. C. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 
BOSTON DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS VANCOUVER, B. C. 
BUFFALO DENVER KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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KEWAN EE 
STEEL :Riveted L 


BHYILERS % 


What price should be paid fora 
heating boiler? 


The cost of a boiler depends 


on the heating service expected. 
And the necessary factors of construction to 
insure that Aeating service must be 4ui/t- 
in the boiler. 


So the purchase price _# 
must permit putting in- 
to it, the necessary mate- 
rial, both in quality 
and quantity, to 1 












stand the wear and 
tear in the service de- 
, manded. Of course the 

name of the maker should be a 
guarantee of workmanship and his 
reputation an assurance that all 
y’ requirements of design for efficiency 
have been fulfilled. 


With a Kewanee Steel- 


kiveted Boiler you may be sure 
of getting not only full value for your pur- 
chase money but also the benefit of sub- 
stantial upkeep savings, both in fuel and 
in repairs, year after year. 
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KEWANEE BeILER COMPANY f 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities t 
% 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS RADIATORS WATERHEATERS TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS i 
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DENCER VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEM 














CLEVELAND HEIGHTS HIGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. 
Franz C. Warner and W. R. McCornack, Architects. 


THOMAS SNELL WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Frank Irving Cooper Corporation, Architects. 


The Due in part to the inherent characteristics of the 
p multi-stage turbine and to the correct design and 
U niversal Sy stem proportions of the system as a whole, Spencer equip-. - 
ment produces the right proportion of vacuum to 
volume at the end of the hose, for both bare floor 
work and carpet work, which proportion is automati- 
cally changed as often as the operator changes from 
one class of work to the other. This proportion re- 
mains uniform not only for different kinds of clean- 
é ing, but also for different distances from the machine, 
: representing the same efficiency on the top floor as 
on the ground floor. 


The recommendations of 
our Engineering Depart- 
ment may be obtained on 
any cleaning problem with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Gam: 


The Spencer System is therefore a universal clean- 
ing system operating with uniform efficiency regard- 


less of the distance or nature of the cleaning. 
There is still time to equip existing school 


buildings during the summer vacation if 


adtien ts taben svemetinn. A system of rugged construction—the Spencer is 
a machine of great simplicity and durability. There 
are no valves, belts or other complicated parts requir- 
ing constant adjustment or repairs. The cleaning ap- 
pliances and tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly, and inexpensively 
replaced. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 








THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Flue Gas Temperature 
Only 600 Fat 1527 of Rating 
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Actual operating test reveals re- 
markable ability of the Pacific to 


utilize heat of combustion gases. 


In the Pacific, the heat of the burning fuel is 
used in making steam and not wasted up the 
stack. This fact was demonstrated once for all 
in the notable test conducted by Leland& Haley, 
well-known Mechanical Engineers, for the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel at San Francisco. In the test, the flue 
temperature ranged from 422° F. at 82.8% of rating 
(normal operation for this building with only one 
boiler in the line) to only 603° at 152.4% of rating, 
under a heavy fire. 





These figures are doubly significant because they were ob- 
tained by independent engineers under actual operating con- 
ditions, five months after the boilers were placed in operation. 
Get the complete story, including certified report, in the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel Test Booklet. Sent upon request. 


| ' 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco. Geo. D. 











| ‘Aechtem, Lond © Haley, Mechanical | Ex STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
Gee, eee deer Od tend idee canons FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. BRISTOL, PA. 


foot Pacific Boilers installed. 
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Self-Releasins Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B1876-1879. 


AIA 27¢5 


Probably the most nearly 
perfect joy is that of 
creating a supremely fine 
thin g-- whether a paint- 
ing, a building, or a fire 
exit latch. 


Paps 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


18524.0¢ 22,1927 
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Bedford School, Bedford, Pa. 
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Taylor Alderdice High School, Pittsburgh 


Shading the nation’s 


windows 


HE success of Co/umbia Window Shades 

and Rollers is not confined to any one 
section of the country. Consider the group 
of schools shown here. This assemblage in- 
cludes some of the most notable school 
buildings erected in this country. 


To have been selected for so many build- 
ings of this calibre is the most convincing 
“Certificate of Merit.” Columbia Window 
Shades must be good-looking, durable and 
smooth-running—or they would not have 
been specified for so many of the nation’s 
important educational institutions. 


And Columbia prices must be right. As 
you know, on large and important installa- 
tions such as these, equipment is bought on 
a strictly competitive basis. Any manufac- 
turer who attempted to overvalue his product 
would have small chance of receiving this 
distinguished “Certificate of Merit.” 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 
225 Firru Avenue, New York 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Sale Lake City San Francisco Seattle 


Columbia Wxinow stabes 


New Rochelle High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Delgado Central Trades School, New Orleans 





Junior High School, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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Williams Plank 
Frame Type 
Window for 
School Buildings 


WINDOWS EASILY CLEANED 


™ even in wintry weather 





The dull days of winter add to the difficulty 
of getting sun light into schoolrooms. What 
little sun light there is, is often partly shut 
out. by dirt deposited on the glass by snow, 
rain, and sleet. Frequent cleaning prevents 
this condition—and Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment makes 
the cleaning easy as 
well as economical. 





30th upper and lower 
sash are completely re- 
versible, so that both 
sides of the glass may 
be cleaned from inside 
the room while the win- 
dow remains closed. No 
outside cleaning is nec- 
essary. 





Ideal Draftless Ventilation 


In addition to economical cleaning, Williams 
Reversible Window Equipment provides ideal 
draftless ventilation. On cold and stormy days 
either upper or lower sash may be tilted to any 
desired angle, deflecting incoming air upward. 


Hundreds of schools are equipped with Wil- 
liams fixtures and many cities make it a policy 
to install Williams Equipment in every new 
school building. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


East 37th Street at Perkins Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ASS eta 18: 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 

















A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


| | —Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 


—— — — 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


uae ed ee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


~ 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Chicago 
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Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company— 


The Philadelphia Warehouse of the 
heated by Heggie-Simplex equipment 





Choice of Careful Corporations— 


VV HERE heating must be even, sure and economical— 

in the office buildings, warehouses and plants of leading 
corporations all over the country—you find Heggie-Simplex 
electric-welded steel heating boilers in steadily increasing 
numbers. The most modern of heating equipment—making 
certain the most satisfactory service at the lowest final cost. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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Get Our Advice 
About Your School 
Repairs 





It is free and given willingly 


OW that vacation time is near, you are con- 
sidering what attention yourschool building 
needs. Let Sonneborn help you! 


For many years Sonneborn engineers have studied 
how to preserve school buildings; what materials 
to use; how to apply them as economically as pos- 
sible. We save your time, save money and assure 
satisfactory results. When you deal with 
Sonneborn you deal with experts of long ex- 
perience in school building upkeep. 


A Sonneborn representative will call in response 
to the coupon below. He will not be concerned 
about the size of your repairs, for we are as much 
interested in small jobs as in large ones. If you de. 
cide to use our products, we will welcome your 
order, but you will be under no obligation. 


Send the coupon and have a representative call 
who understands school upkeep. He will give 
you sound counsel onthe sensible economical 
thing to do. 


SOME SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 
that renew your building on a lasting basis 


LAP DOLITH concrete floor hardener will CEMCOAT is a special paint that stays 
make your concrete floors permanently white after other paints turn yellow. Can 
wearproof and dustproof. No more un- be applied to plaster, concrete, brick or 
healthy dust. No more depreciation. wood. Used for hallways, auditoriums, etc. 


LIGNOPHOL preservative floor dressing SONOTINT is a special, flat, washable 
will keep your wood floors from splinter- wall finish for classrooms. Easy on eyes. 


ing, rotting or drying out. This treatment Has no lustre. No poisonous ingredients. 
lasts for years. Dirt wipes off without marring finish. 


Mail coupon for representative to call 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 








L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 

114 Fifth Ave., New York 
Without incurring any obligation, I 
would like to talk with your represen- 
tative about school building renovation. 
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St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


| Wherever children congregate — 
schools, institutions, homes, the toilet 
and shower compartments must be kept 
not merely clean but sanitary. 


| That is why SANYMETAL Toilet and 
Shower Partitions are being installed in 
places where the health and happiness 
of American childhood is the first con- 
sideration. 























{| Staunch, sturdy, practically indestruc- 
tiblee SANYMETAL Partitions are 
sanitary and easily kept that way, be- 
sides being decidedly attractive and 
money-saving. 


(Unit sections for any space) 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road = Cleveland, Ohio 











TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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STANDARD FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


A Laboratory Specializing 
on School Cleanliness 


The Midland Laboratories make a specialty of products for the promo- 
tion of health and cleanliness in the schoolroom. Products for cleaning 
walls and floors, products for laying germ-laden dust, special floor dressings 
and antiseptic compounds which are particularly suited for school use, all 
form a specialized branch of the Midland industries. Those who are 
charged with the welfare and the health of children will do well to stand- 
ardize on Midland products. 


Midland Liquid Waxoleum 


Wood floors or composition floors, seats and desks, usually so hard to 
keep in presentable appearance—can be easily and economically main- 
tained with Midland Liquid Waxoleum. It does not leave an oily or 
sticky finish. Remarkable cleansing qualities combined with a quick 
brilliant polish. 


Midland Mint Aldehyde 


This healthful spray destroys unpleasant odors and leaves the air fra- 
grant and clean. Midland Mint-Aldehyde has powerful deodorizing prop- 
erties; it creates an atmosphere that is enjoyable, healthful, and lasting. 


Midland French Floor Dressing 


A superior product for the finishing of floors that have just had a hard 
scrubbing. Midland French Floor Dressing penetrates deeply into the 
pores of wood exposed and forms a solid coating of protection. Apply 
Midland French Floor Dressing for best results. 


Midland Blackboard Cleaner 


Sales representatives are located Your blackboards are easily kept BLACK with this cleaner. It abso- 
in all principal cities. An inquiry lutely removes all the scum or haze that is usually apparent on black- 
to the home office will put you in boards. A neutral product that is harmless to composition boards. 


immediate touch with the one 
nearest you, or order direct from, 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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Make certain 


the children 
have good light 
and air in the 
classrooms + ~ 


Those who have the good 
fortune to get needed funds 
for a new school building 
havealsotheresponsibility 
of studying the future and 
planning that new building 
so well that it will be ade- 
quate for years to come. 

One important considera- 
tion is the provision of good 
natural lighting and venti- 
lation, so vital to the wel- 
fare of the pupils. 

Here is where recourse to 
a specialist in school day- 
lighting and ventilating is 
advisable. The logical step 
is to consult Lupton. For 
many years, Lupton has 
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made several types of steel 
windows for schools and has 
co-operated with school de- 
signers in making applica- 
tion of these windows tosuit 
individual requirements. 
Lupton Steel Windows, 
correctly placed, fill the 
classrooms with daylight 
and afford an economical 
and wholesome means of 
regulating air temperature 
and condition. And the high 
investment value of Lupton 
Windows has been uniform- 
ly borne out by their endur- 
ing service and their archi- 
tectural conformity to 
accepted school design. 
Lupton engineers, well 
versed in the window needs 
of schools, are at your serv- 
ice, free of obligation. Call 
on them before you build. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., 2205-d E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


Branches in Principal Cities 


LUPTON ° 


WINDOWS for SCHOOLS 
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STEEL LOCKERS 


PLAN NOW for Second 


Semester Requirements 


Is your school one of the many that will require 
more locker equipment for second semester enroll- 
ment? 


You will find a quick, efficient solution to your 
problem in one of the many Berloy types and sizes 
that have been standardized for school use. Our 
nearest representative will help you plan for a 
speedy, practical locker installation during the De- 
cember vacation period. Call him at our expense. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


BRANCHES 


Chicago Des Moines Cincinnati Milwaukee 
New York Philadelphia Jacksonville San Antonio 
Albany Kansas City Seattle St. Louis 
Boston Long Island City Detroit Pittsburgh 
Columbus Minneapolis Dallas Newark, N. J. 
Montreal San Francisco Atlanta Roanoke 


Rochester Los Angeles Houston Toronto 


Export Dept., 514 W. 25th St., New York City 


TYPE S.S.— SINGLE TIER, STANDARD LOUVRE 
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WITHOUT GLARE 
National Kindergarten and FRESH AIR without DRAFT 


Evanston, Ill. ATHEY SHADES are ideal for the Schoolroom. They 





Upon completion of this handsome have demonstrated their effectiveness in hundreds of the 
modern school building, an order was : : : 
placed for ATHEY SHADES for finest schools in every State in the Union. 
their East front only; very soon after, . ; 
a Conservation of eyesight is one of the most important 
reasons for the demand for ATHEY SHADES in the 
Other ATHEY Products school building. 
Skylight Shades, Sunbursts : : : ‘ 
for Circlehead, Segmental or Details of specifications, as outlined by the Bureau of 
Gothic windows. Education, are met in practically every item by the opera- 
ATHEY Cloth Lined Metal : : 
Gecclniee tion and material of the ATHEY SHADE. 
e atherstrips are also used i dred ; : / 
ot seule ‘where they have ‘eeneed araity, ATHEY WINDOW SHADES are instantly adjustable to shade 
eT ae coalition a os any part of the window. The shade material is a special grade of 
controlled, besides, of course, the enormous coutil, herringbone weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 


saving in fuel. 


cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. Resists dirt. Tight 
guide wires prevent flapping. No latches, catches, or springs to 
slip, stick or break. In any length and in widths up to 16 feet. 
Sunbursts for Circle-head, Segmental or Gothic windows. Also 
operating shades for skylights. 


Ask for our new Catalog. 


ATHEY COMPANY ae 





- 
6003 W. 65TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. sagen 
— 
New York City: - ~ Ape?” tein 
PERENNIAL F,. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. aaa i 
Detroit: W. O. LE SAGE & CO., wae se aaah 
410 Donovan Bldg. a - ce? ot ga P 

W I N D O W Cresswell-McIntosh, Reg’d a all and ¥ at 

270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec. a - gere® en F 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL, || 








BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





C. O. BOYCE. } 


ARCHITECT | 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST | 


ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois | 








_ ————————————————— — SS on 


IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. | 
| ARCHITECT | 
| School Buildings of Distinction. | 
i| | 


| FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA | 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Wm. G. Herbst, A. 1. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


| 
! |! 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
| _ ARCHITECTS 
AKRON, OHIO | | Educational and Public Buildings 

| | 130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRANK H. DeARMENT & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 
EVERETT BUILDING 


Member Cleveland Chapter American Institute of Architects 





U _— ——__— ns —— 


H. A. Foeller, 
A. le A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


| GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 


——" HERSH & SHOLLAR 
Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 

Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





| FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 


WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 
ARCHITECT 








206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 











MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect HOLMES & FLINN 


Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| 

| | make a Specialty ot Designing School Buildings in | 

Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. | 

| QUINCY, ILL. AND KEOKUK, IOWA 

8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank | 
Building, 6th and Main 








WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 
64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 


| Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris | 
| 
| 
| 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


| ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


i} 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


te 








HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
ARCHITECT 


SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


512% MainSt. — 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
Architects 


Penn - Sta. 


FLORIDA. 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 


Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Llewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


HAMILTON FELLOWS AND aa 
WILKINSON 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 
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os eyes: 2: 8. EDGAR MARTIN, A. 1. A. 
*T. MACLAREN ALLEN B. POND, FA. I. A. ALBERT L LLOYD TOOKER & MARSH 
Member of the American Institute of Architects POND & POND MARTIN ano LLOYD 
U 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECTS niet nie 
320-322 Hagerman Blidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


6 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 











WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 
MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM ARCHITECTS 
; Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree Registered Architect & Engineer 
Architects to Boards of Education 


Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. School Specialist 


1217 Griswold a. Detroit, Mich. 509 Insurance Center Bldg. 404 Martin Bidg. 410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 
Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 














W. H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


ROBERT J. REILEY 
ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 



































| 
KARL D. NORRIS Frank Upman, A.1.A. Percy C. Adams, A. I. A. 
| A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
ARCHITECT | mmcwarect UPMAN & ADAMS 
205 Calumet Building Phone 282 OLEAN N.Y REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 
EAST CHICAGO =—-:-__—s INDIANA | Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 
| | sa | 
| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND JOHN A. SCRIBBINS | Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough | 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS ARCHITECT | Architects and Engineers 
HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 1163 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO, ILL. } 3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
—_ Specializing in Educational Buildings | e eens ee -_ — ee as 
160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois | eating. Ventilating, Glestiesl and Some: Gnainnsting : 

























HJ. VAN RYN, ALA.  G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 


PETERSON & JOHNSON ARCHITECT 
ARCHITECTS 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate . S iB Mil kee,Wi 
. . PALISADE, NEW JERSEY FourteenYears-Architect School Buard, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, III. Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City | 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
= yk ici anaemic : eg eee = 
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ieee oll | | 
JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | N. S. SPENCER & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 









VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction Specializing in 
Over Two-Hundred Schools Educational Buildings 


198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. | | 180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Specializing in Educational Buildings 
eeeceeeceeneeres 


Book Building Detroit, Mich. 











































A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in Bloomington, 
|| School Buildings. Illinois. 





Specialists in Schoo! Design 


—— oe — 

| Philip R. Hooton, A. I-A. Edwin Roozen ’ Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C, Wood | 
| Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. STARRETT AN D VAN VLECK EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 

| “err ARCHITECTS Architects 

| 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 
| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


J.C. WOOD CO. 





ane OREN THOMAS ARCHITECTS 
William B. Bragdon SCHOOL ARCHITECT Specializing in School Buildings 
ARCHITECTS | Licensed in State of Illinois 





Elizabeth, New Jersey | 508 Old Colony Bidg. DES MOINES, IOWA 410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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LI IQUA SAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


Liqua-San is 
very mild and 
soothing as a 
lotion. 


Importance of 
Quality im Soap 


Berne liquid soap at low prices is like 

buying anything else on price alone. 
You get exactly what you pay for. Cheap 
liquid soap is just that—cheapened by 
adding water and by taking quality from 
the ingredients. It does not pay. 


Soap—or Water? 


There is no advantage in buying diluted 
soap. You pay for putting the water in 
the barrel and you pay freight on the 
water. Why not buy concentrated Liqua- 
San and put the water in yourself? But 
there is a more important consideration. 
Not only should you know exactly what 
percentage of actual soap solids there is 
in the soap you buy, but you should know 
what the quality of these soap solids is. A 
cheapened soap, rancid or alkaline, is a 
poor investment even if you got it for 
nothing. Liqua-San is always good liquid 
soap, made by the laboratory method, 
from the finest obtainable ingredients 
and the true anhydrous soap content is 
guaranteed in writing on each container. 
Write for more information —_ 
tree 


Cibe HUNTINGTON 


gly ae 

















© ANE ABN A LE A 

[A |ihe fe new! That’s 
A the feature that 
makes a Sani Products 
installation so satisfac- 
tory for you. Ten years 
from now it will look as 
bright and attractive as 
the day it was installed. 
Send for our catalog of 
complete cafeteria and 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO. 
20 Sani Bldg. - North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling Organization for Sani Metal and 
Sani Onyx 
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The Van Cafeteria of the Bolton 
High School, Alexandria, La., 
is one of the country’s finest. 
An exterior view of this splendid 
school is shown above. 
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A Slogan 
Becomes A Fact 


A few years ago Derby announced that 
the chair of the future would be the correct 
posture chair. In a way this statement was 
a slogan for the Derby organization, pio- 
neeers in correct posture seating. Its truth 
is now evidenced by the attempts of essen- 
tially all manufacturers to pattern a correct 


posture chair. 


The move is a decidedly healthy one. 
Doubtlessly the chairs of today are far 
superior to those of even a few years ago. 
Derby has initiated and leads a worthwhile 


trend. 


Derby correct posture chairs are manu- 
factured under the Thompson correct seat- 
ing patents. The construction employed is, 
in the opinion of leading orthopedic sur- 
geons, exactly designed to secure correct 
posture to the sitter. With reason Derby 
believes his are the finest correct posture 


chairs available. 


In consideration of seating problems, 
school committees are urged to avail them- 


selves of the advice of their local surgeons. 


P. DERBY 8 Co. INC. 
Chairmakers for83 years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
One Park Avenue 197 Friend St. 
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MODERN SCHOOLS ARE 
EQUIPPED WITH 
“VIKING” CHAIRS 


In all modern schools up-to-date equipment is the 
rule. “Viking” All-Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs 
have proved their merit and have taken their place in 
these modern schools. They are up-to-date chairs be- 
cause the features and designs we have incorporated in 
their construction are the latest and the best. School 
authorities all over the country highly recommend the 
“Viking” for school use because of its ability to with- 
stand an unlimited number of hard knocks. 





Durability 


The “Viking” is built of 20 gauge steel throughout, 
and reinforced at all the vital points to make it last 
longer than the school building itself. Being made en- 
tirely of steel it is fireproof and cannot be bent or 
sprung out of shape. Consequently you will have no 
sagging seats, creaky backs, or wobbly joints to disturb 
the students or detract from the appearance of the 
rooms. 


And when it comes to comfort and beauty, the 
“Viking” stands in a class by itself. The inclined back 
insures that marked degree of comfort which charac- 
terizes the “Viking” and which was heretofore un- 
known in folding chairs. And in our endeavor to give 
you even more in comfort we have designed the fibre 
seat and the full upholstered seat. 


One of the different colored finishes will certainly 
harmonize with your surroundings. You have four 
beautiful colors to choose from. 


Write us for interesting details. 


Maple City Stamping Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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HALF century of specialization has built into 

“American” seats two features most important to 
all school officials. .. physical protection to safeguard 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. 


Years of tireless effort and research have developed 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability are not 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied 
principles assure right propor- 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 
lessness, irritability . . . those im- 
pediments to mental growth, 
“American” seatseliminate. And 
of great significance to you is 
the universal approval accorded 


WRITE FOR CATALOG S-125 
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Allalf Century of Specialization 








“American” seatsby leadingschoolhygieneauthorities. 


“American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 
Stamina, beauty, built-in quality ... all contribute 
to “American” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
you as a buyer of school seats. 


Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
hour delivery of your order. And 
15 master models, with nearly 200 
variations in style, design and fin- 
ish provide a wide selection. For 
the health of the growing child in 
your care... for your own lasting 
satisfaction, specify ““American.” 


American Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. (i 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 





If these desks cost alittle more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


Suites esto 
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GUNN ‘LINO’ DESKS and TABLES for SCHOOLS 


tino’ Desks 
for Teachers 


2 
Se 


ino” Tables 


are popular for 


Cafeterias-Libraries 
and 


All Departments 


° 





Quiet - Pleasing 
No breakage of tops. 


Our New Two Color Tops are 
exceedingly decorative. 


2 
*° 
























Catalog and Sample of top on request. 


= The Gunn Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


40 Years Builders of Desks and Tables 





For the Second Half of the School Year 


Prevent Epidemics in | 
First and Second Grades GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 


will show that the combination of vari- 





PRESENT day schoolrooms are veritable traps for the collection of dust, dirt, ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
and their inherent germs. Every stationary screwed-to-the-floor desk is a unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
breeder of germs—a promoter of epidemics. Each desk has countless cracks and ° ‘ : 
crevices in which dirt lodges permanently. The only way to get such a room the small drawer which is intended to hold 
perfectly sanitary is to unscrew the desks and seats from the floor. This, of nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
course, is impractical. b ‘splac d h k e h 

With the ELGIN SCHOOL TABLE, you can rest assured that the school- a misp nos when kept with the larger 
room will be kept spotlessly clean. When the children leave school at night i } i 
they place their little chairs on top of their tables, thus permitting the janitor tools. Being ab e to immediately lay hands 


to sweep the floor perfectly clean and to mop it or scrub it with soap and on these small but necessary items, will be the 
sae, es ie oe Se ee, hs tee ee ae eee means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
for dirt and germs. promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 

cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, II. 


Prepare your first and second grades now for the second 
half of the school year by installing ‘Elgin’ tables. 


Send for free bookict, “Seating Efficiency.” 


RINEHIMER Bros.MesG Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. 
OF SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 
"EE SINCE 1857 


SCHOOL TABLE 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 


‘ay. aN aN /an (av (avi /aN 


Tasco Adtusteente SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
= ‘ Adjustable Seat and Top. 
igi “ Noisel Fold i- > 
| Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. oiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards Semi-Steel Standards. 
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THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 


OPERA CHAIR No. 600. 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient 
industrial family. Twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of high 


7 VEIN NET LZ NUL VTE ELIE 





School grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a guarantee to give com- Write ‘ 

Office plete satisfaction in every respect. ‘Peabody’ service will please you. fer = 

and — 3 

an KY 

| Classroom e . Price i 
seein The Peabody School Furniture Co. tie 
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North Manchester, Indiana 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


SSI 


WOW 


SI 


7 


) PEABODY PRODUCTS = 
form Ping £21 Vener SERVE YOU BEST ey santa cans no 


RY PATENTED JAN, 18, 1910. PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918. 
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Stacks Flat for Convenience of Storage 
STANDARD 
WONT TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


HE compactness with which the Standard 

Non-Tipping Chair folds represents economy, 
in that very little floor space is required for 
storage. 


Many advanced features only to be found in the 
Standard Chair Line developed through our years of 
exclusive chair manufacturing will add many years 
of service to your seating problems. 


Standard Folding Chairs are made in a variety of 
styles, write for descriptive catalogue and prices. 


Standard Manufacturing Company, 
Cambridge City, 1020 S. Foote Street Indiana, U. S. A. 





| Emr ncpeeenaes 
MANUFACTURERS GF 


HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
anD ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





° 
NH 
| 
° 
0 

| 

This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 3 

Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 5 

HIS is the EVANS Class R Class-Room | 

° 
IH 
| 
° 
H 
| 
° 
NH 
° 


Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead 
of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 
robes of other makes. The space required, taken 
from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 
2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 
the capacity is such that even if there are more | 
girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of | 
room to segregate their garments. Soundless, | 
mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 
ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing | 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. May 
we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 
catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 





(Send for Descriptive Catalog.) 


° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
0 
| 
° 
| 
° 
0 
° 


W. L. EVANS CHICAGO 
Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
Peiented U8. VTA ING Tipdennsh Yani COMPANY 
Foreign Countries U. S. and Canada 1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 





VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 





re) — (0) —— (+) — (+) ——_____— () — {.) —— f'» ) — {° 
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CA djustaplex 


Model No. 627 






e@ombination Of Desk 


Model No. 301 







“@ohe Mark of Quality School Furniture” 


A modern and complete line of school furniture is offered 
for your approval and selection. Built into each piece 
of “Eclipse” furniture are the modern improvements so 
essential in school equipment. The “Eclipse” line is most 
complete, a desk and chair for every need. Write for a 
complete catalogue and description of our entire line. 


rrr 2 at 


There are vast differences in school 
Jurniture—see ‘'Eclipse,’’ know “‘Eclipse,”’ 


buy ‘‘Eclipse,’’ and be assured of the best. 


Che Theodor Kundtz ( 


Cleveland Ohio 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
' tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
ALLOWS a desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
sia sets exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
voR room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 
SWEEPING 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 

Made in three sizes 

Large No. 600, illustrating 

Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 

Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 

sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 

Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are op sy: ae 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes Flexibility of adjust 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- ments assures each 
ments of each pupil. pupil being properly 
The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with fitted. i ; t 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal om, and the Arlo i ne eae 1 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. posture ana@ rea 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. comfort. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, II. 





Sturdy School Chairs 


AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


sas 

























Laboratory 
Stool 
F.S.1 

MODERN, Mov- 
able chair 

for Junior and In- 
termediate classes. 

Writing arm and 

book rack. Excep- 

tionally made of 
selected oak, fin- 
| ished in light oak, 

golden oak, or 
fumed oak color. 
| 


LABORATORY STOOLS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM 

| FURNITURE 





Pattern No. 32 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, 
comfort, and finish. Thirty years of 
experience in the manufacture of Metal 
Furniture and the designing of seating 
to meet special requirements is reflected 
in the superiority of present-day Royal 
School Furniture. 


Intermediate Size 
16 inches high 





Samples sent for free trial 
Folding Chair at no expense—no obligation. 
No. 128 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 
1130 South Michigan — Chicago, IIl. 











135th ST. & WILLOW AVE., N. Y. C. 
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INDESTRUCTO SANI-STEEL DESKS AND CHAIRS 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top leveling 


Device. 
Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer A $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom B $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


The 24 good points of a school desk as established by a 
committee of leading educators are incorporated in this 
desk. They are listed here. 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 


A 
¢ 
: 
A 
: 
A 
: 
: 
A 
¢ 
: 


Seat of proper height. 

All corners rounded. 

Seat saddled to fit body. 

Seat of proper width. 

Seat tilted higher at front. 
Back tipped backward slightly. 
Back curved to fit body. 

Back adjustable in height. 
Back of solid quartered oak. 

. Seat extends slightly under top. 
. Desk height adjustable to child. 
. Desk slant adjustable. 


Seat rrr. 


11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 


. Curved front feet give same strength 


and effect as separate support. 


. Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 

. Arm rest extended backward. 

. Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
. Durability—Indestructible steel. 

. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 


Flush top inkwell, noiseless, remov- 
able. 


- Box or sliding drawer. 


May be used on either side. 


- Nothing to catch dirt. 
. Pencil groove on top. 
. Top leveling device. 


SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


Here is a modern desk for the modern school. This desk can be had 
with two drawers at $13.00; with four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is fin- 
ished dark olive green. The top and drawers of fine-ply built up 
quartered oak, finished dark golden. Made in two sizes. 


TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


This chair can be used for 
Teachers, Visitors, or the Li- 
brary. It is good looking and 
dignified. Oak seat and quar- 
tered oak back are finished 
dark golden or brown. Has 
an olive brown steel frame. 
Priced at $2.85 each. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


To the right is an illustra- 

tion of the Columbia In- 
destructo Tablet Arm 

Chair. The frame is of steel, arc 
welded to prevent breakage, and 
is finished in olive green. Back 
slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak. 
Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 


LIGHT WEIGHT 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The illustration to the left shows 
our tablet arm chair of slightly 
lighter construction, but amply 
strong. Price of each $3.75. 


The Columbia Indestructo line has been developed to meet 
the changing needs of the school. We have faithfully tried 
to build better and stronger desks and chairs for school use. 
We invite your scrutiny of any of our line. Tablet Arm Chair 
of slightly lighter construction, but amply strong at $3.75. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SMALL TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The illustration below shows the small tab- 
let arm chair, especially adapted for use 
in elementary schools. The design and con- 
struction of this 
chair is such that 
it will withstand 
severe usage and 
will meet every 
requirement for a 
tablet arm chair 
in the elementary 
schools. Price 
$25.00 per dozen. 


COLUMBIA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Here is our Inde- 
structible Kindergar- 
ten chair. It is stur- 
dily constructed with 
a saddled oak seat 
and curved quartered 
oak back and a solid 
steel frame. Made in 
three sizes. One doz- 
en weigh 110 lbs. and are priced at $18.75. 
Also the Elementary Tablet Arm Chair at 
$25.00 per doz. 


U-FOUDZDUZ- ATH -ZWN DHUZCTONUFOURZDIZ- MATH -ZaHN DHIZCTON (PFOURZROZ- HTH ZN DHVSCrON (A-FOUSZPUZ— raTH 273) 
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The improved “DETROIT CHAIR DESK” 
is highly praised by Authorities on Modern 
School Equipment. 


The entire ““‘DETROIT”’ line consists of 
High School Single and Double Unit Tables, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables and 
Chairs and is worthy of serious consideration. 


Detailed information on the complete 
line will be furnished on request. 


DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 





/2 , 


coma 
SROOUGTS 


Vacuum Electric 
| Blackboard Eraser Cleaner 


A highly efficient, 
serviceable piece of 
equipment which should 
be in every modern 
school. 

Cleans erasers thor- 
oughly, quickly, and with 
little labor—at low cost 
of operation. 

Has exclusive, indi- 
vidual features which 
make it superior: 
Brush revolving at moderate speed, acts 

as a beater, dislodging crayon dust and 
cleans more thoroughly than stationary 
brush — yet, does not wear and tear 
eraser like rapidly rotating brush at- 
tached directly to motor shaft. 

Indirect drive of brush prevents over- 
loading motor. 

Cleaning table level is adjustable to com- 
pensate for wear in brush—thus assur- 
ing utmost service from brush and mak- 
ing replacement infrequent. 

Oil-less bearings are used, excepting in 
motor—and latter requires very little 
attention. 

Bag of generous size and special vacuum cleaner material increases 
suction efficiency of cleaner. 

OPERATES FROM ANY LIGHT SOCKET— 
DEPENDABLE — GUARANTEED 
OF GENUINE UTILITY — NOT A TOY 
May be had with Chalk Tray Cleaning Attachment. 


WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION THROUGH NEARBY DEALER 


ror teats EYRLME FR Clo, vues 


Liquid Soaps Disinfectants 


Soap Dispensers Manufacturers for the dobber — Cleaners 


Paper Fixtures 


A Floor Dressings 
Erasers Milwaukee. USA Mops and Sticks 




















The new High School at Freeport, 






Wallace Machines—at a great sav- 


— SAFE FOR BOYS 


Thousands of Wallace Portable Beltless Machines are 
in daily use in the large universities, city and township 
high schools, grade schools, consolidated, rural and 
private schools. 


Send today for the Wallace Illustrated Catalog and 
details of the trial offer. Let us put you on our 
free mailing list to receive the Solar-Wallace Plan 
Service for Instructors. This includes illustrated job 
sheets which can be used as regular assignments. 





| 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 

lu., is completely equipped with 

} ing in cost 
Standard School Equipment 


Send today. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 
152 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 
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BLACKBOARD 
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Sh dn tal nal 


Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


‘+: for More than 43 Years -:- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards 


In schools throughout the United States in the manufactured blackboard field. 


... and in 22 forei tries ... Old 
and in oreign countries Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 


POS. 8S OS. 0.0. S B.S B.S 9.978: S 0. SO O.S.8:S.O:S O1O.0.O. O.O. 29'S O.O, 4.9. E-F. 6.0.0. O5.e 


ISSN. 


Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
oe <n Por chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 
Blackboards. Millions of square feet of x 
; : j grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
this economical, quality blackboard have é; 
; : face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
been installed and are serving the school ta ; ; 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
children of the world today! ; , J, 
merit the most serious consideration 


Produced by special machinery, in afac- for every blackboard requirement. 


tory built and specially equipped for this 


> = >. oo 
Oe oe oe oS SS I a eh eh ee ae te Pa a eh ee Pah SSO IESE SOLE LER CES ee ore as 


one product, developed and supervised 


Send the coupon for 
catalog, all the impor- 
tant facts, and a free 


sample of Hyloplate. 


Weber Costello Co. Gi vena 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free of all charge a sample of Old Reliable 
Hyloplate Blackboard together with detailed information. It is under- 
stood that this obligates me in no way. 


—~. 


by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leadership 
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TRUE TO NAME 
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Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch ri furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
eee CRMC OL eels e naa tee flashes 
At stationery and school supply houses! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal citie 


ep 


The Rowles Line embodies 
every practical type of 
desk. If the Invincible is 
not the type of desk de- 
sired send for our complete 
furniture catalog. We will 
gladly mail it on request. 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 

Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 

The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon fer the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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GUARANTEED a 

FOR 2 

UYEARS E. W. A. ROWLES CoO. =z 
2345 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. = 
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National 
Pedestal 


Universal Adjustment 
All in One Operation — 


This is the Desk that admirably serves the purpose where fixed 
seating is required or desired. 


It has the universal adjustment, that is, vertical and horizontal The Moeser 
in ONE operation. It is adjusted merely by loosening the set bolt, 
when the desk may be raised or lowered to the desired height. Extended Arm 


There is no “play” in the joint when locked. 


The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure, and afford the maximum amount of comfort. 


It is easy to keep clean. There are no grooves, channels or 
openings where dust can collect. 


The large base insures permanent fastening to the floor. The 
attachment surfaces for top and seat are also larger than are used 
on other single pedestal desks. 


The wood parts used are all made from selected birch, thoroughly 
seasoned and kiln dried. Seat brackets are of unbreakable malleable 


steel. 
We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete 

Catalog. is i 
This is a wonderful improvement. Available 
working space is more than doubled; arm is sup- 
ported while writing, resulting in better penman- 
, ‘ ship with less fatigue and nervous strain: correct 
Th Nat onal S h ] E, t . posture insures greater comfort and less eye strain; 

e 1 Cc OO qu ipmen oO. full support for back while writing. 
; All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment FOP Cae Cee 


Port Washington, Wis. 
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Choose the pump 
as wisely as the boiler 


The heating boiler plays an impor- 

e tant part in the satisfactory opera- 

| Joe tion of any heating system. A wise 
| 





radiation. 


investment here is justified by good 
performance season after season; 
also by the many economies and 
freedom from upkeepexpense which 
such performance makes possible. 


Choose your heating pump just as 
wisely. For the pump, too, controls 
the overall efficiency of the system. 





Jennings Pump, size M, for | 


Wim as | By promoting unrestricted steam 
and pump. 


| | flow,a Jennings Pump brings to 

: | each radiator its share of the heat. 
Less coal is consumed. Boiler work- 
ing pressures are lower. Furnace 
firing is easier — also less frequent. 
There is no noisy water hammer. 
Heat supplied can be closely con- 
a trolled according to weather con- 
| ae ditions. 


7: 


ennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 











11 Wilson Road South Norwalk, Conn. 
Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Bir- San Francisco, Seattle, Washington. 
mingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chatta- In Canada: Montreal, Toronto, and 





sas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, don, England, Norman Engineering 
Write for Bulletins 25 and 37 Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Co.; Brussels, Belgium, and Amster- 
hich fullo describe Jennings Orleans, New York, Omaha, Phila- 
= — vibe Jenning: delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rich- Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Swe- 
i eating Pumps. mond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, den, Lorentzen & Wettre. 








nooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, ‘ ‘ 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kan- @ Vancouver. European Offices: Lon 


dam, Holland, Louis Reijners & Co. ; 
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A Word With Our Patrons 


The period of the year when we are inclined to 
become retrospective has been reached, and at the 
same time the period when contemplation of the fu- 
ture is in order. In brief, the holiday spirit is on us. 

If we take an inventory of the year, its accom- 
plishments in the field of popular education as ap- 
plied to this broad land, there is much to render us 
thoughtful, much to prompt us to readjustments, 
much to put us in a cheery mood. The great army 
of American workers engaged in a conflict against 
ignorance and darkness has rendered valiant service. 

It leads us to the comforting belief that more effi- 
ciency, more intense effort, more real service has 
gone into the field of popular education than any one 
previous year. Never were the school forces better 
manned or equipped to train a rising generation for 
the duties of citizenship than they are at this moment. 

Are readjustments in order? Is there room for 
improvements? Can the schools continue to expand, 
to grow, to thrive? The answer is decidedly in the 
desire for that progress that keeps us keyed up, de- 
affirmative. There is room for progress, and it is the 
termined to do better next year. 

Thus, while the holiday spirit may be accentuated 
by the consciousness of a year’s work well per- 
formed, it may also be fired with an ambition to do 
better during the coming year. In this spirit let us 
extend to the school public of America, a MERRY 
CHRISTMAS and a HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

May the season be blessed with the satisfaction of 
a task well performed, and the optimism which 
springs from the confidence that the future will see 
even greater things. 


THE EDITOR. 


Title Page and Index 


Readers will find in the back of this issue of the 
JOURNAL the annual Title Page and Index for 
the year 1927. This is provided especially for libra- 
ries, schools, and individuals who desire to bind the 
files for permanent reference. 





Copyright, 1927, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada $3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 
more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. No orders accepted for volumes dating back more than five years. Back copies more than one year old, not 


available. 


Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes 
of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of non-receipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for 
upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 


contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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REPEAT ORDERS INDICATE 
SATISFACTION 


For many years the Town of West Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, has carried on a carefully planned building program 
to house its rapidly increasing school population. The 
best of equipment has been chosen for its buildings, 
which rank second to none in the State. 





It is significant that “Standard Electric Time” equip- 
ment has been chosen to furnish the time service in all 
these buildings, a total of seven. | 





The Better Service secured with uniformity of equipment 
is in itself a decided advantage. 





“REPEAT ORDERS INDICATE SATISFACTION” 
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The experience of West Hartford is being duplicated throughout the country. 
School Officials, Architects, and Engineers know they can rely on “Standard.” 
“Standard” manufactures and installs complete equipment consisting of electric 
time service, automatic program clock, fire alarm and telephone equipment, also 
science room equipment. Write for further information. 





The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Value of Standard Tests 


Two Cases 
Don C. Rogers, Principal, Smyth School, Chicago, III. 


The purpose of this article is to show how 
standard tests may be valuable professional 
tools in the hands of the teacher or principal, 
whether in a little rural town of three hundred 
or in a metropolis of three million. The two 
case studies reported here are not fiction; they 
are true accounts of two real boys. 

I. Linn S——— 
I was “superintendent” of schools in a little 


Towa town of 300, located ten miles from a rail- 
road. Linn S——— was one of my pupils, a 
16-year-old high-school boy who could play the 
violin well enough to be in demand at church 
and school programs, although he had not had 
music lessons. Linn used to visit me at my 
room quite often, mainly to listen to my port- 
able Victrola. He even tried to compose inci- 
dental music to accompany some of the poem 
records, 

Linn’s father owned the local hardware store. 
Mr. S——— was of German extraction, prac- 
tical, and well-to-do. He was proud of his son’s 
violin playing but somewhat annoyed because 
Linn constantly pleaded for a musical career. 
Furthermore, Linn was reluctant to do heavy 
work in the store through dread of toughening 
his fingers. 

Linn told his troubles to me—his teacher and 
friend. He yearned for a musical career. My 
roommate (a college mate who was now editor 
of the weekly paper) and I visited Mr. S——— 
at his store. We told him that Linn was dis- 
consolate. Next we told him about the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Ability, invented by Dr. Carl 
E. Seashore, head of the psychology department 
at the University of Iowa. We had taken these 
tests as psychology students at the university. 
The tests were reputed to diagnose several 
strands of one’s musical make-up and a profile 
graph of the person tested would reveal whether 
the time and expense of a musical education 
would be warranted. Neither my roommate nor 
I knew very much about music, but knowing 
Linn in and out of classroom and also knowing 
the Seashore tests, we felt safe in suggesting a 
sort of sporting proposition to Mr. S———. 

When school was out in the spring, I would 
take Linn with me to be given the musical tests 
at Iowa City. Father and son should abide by 
the outcome—Mr. S to give his boy a 
musical training if he showed such marked 
talent as to warrant it; Linn to go into the 
hardware business with his father if the tests 
showed some material handicap to his possible 
future success as a musician. Both agreed. 

A month later I introduced Linn to Dr. Sea- 
shore, and for the next three days he was tested 
in the psychological laboratories. At the end of 
that time, an oral report was given to me. Dr. 
Seashore is a grim-visaged, dispassionate scien- 
tist, but he could scarcely control his enthusiasm 
as he related the splendid test results achieved 
by the boy. He predicted a fine musical future 
for Linn. This summer I visited Dr. Seashore 
and secured from him a copy of that report, the 
profile graph of which is shown in Figure 1. 

Linn returned home alone. I never went back 
to the little town, but Dr. Seashore and I wrote 
to Mr. S———. 

Several years passed. Finally, items about a 
“young Kreisler of Southwest Iowa” began to 
appear in the Iowa newspapers. Next came a 
rather full account of the boy’s career in the 
Des Moines Sunday Register. They proved that 
Mr. S——— had kept his part of the bargain. 
He had sent Linn to Omaha and had turned 
him over to the best violin teacher available for 
a thorough musical education. 

Apparently Linn is making good. After leav- 
ing Omaha he began to give concerts. He toured 


MUSICAL PROFILE 


Name: Limn S_s«éDate: «May 31, 1917 Sxaminers BAG et al 
© 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Sense of Pitch . . . . . . . . . 

Toual Imagery e e . ° e 

Tonal Memory ° . . . . 

Consonance . . . . . 

Motor Ability ° e . . . 

Sense of Time . . . . 

Free Rhythm ° . ° . . 


Regulated Rhythm . ° . e e 
Reaction Time ° . . . . 
Acuity of Hearing . . ° . . 
Sense of Intensity . e ° e ° 
Singing Key . . . . . 
Singing Interval ° e ° . . 
Voice Control . . . . . 


Register of Voice . . . ° 


Quality of Voice ° ° . 
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Training . . ° 
Musical ° . . 
Appreciation 


The mumbers in the chart indicate the score in “*percen=- 
tile rank® on each of the factors mentioned; that is, we rank 
all the so-called normal persons from the best to the poorest, 
calling the vest 100 per cent and the poorest l per cent. The 
average would be 50 per cent. The norm is 50 per cent. 


CHART I. MUSICAL PROFILE OF A TALENTED BOY. 


the Atlantic seaboard, giving violin recitals. I 
chanced to meet him only once since the old 
days—in the building of the Chicago Musical 
College where I had a hurried talk while wait- 
ing for an elevator. Linn is now engaged in 
chautauqua and lyceum work, giving violin re- 
citals. He has married a young musician. Music 
is his life’s work. He has the soulful, dreamy 
eyes of a truly inspired artist. Undoubtedly he 
will be heard from in a larger way. 

Standard tests may be diagnostic and prog- 
nostic. The Seashore Tests of Musical Ability 
were both. They picked a boy from an isolated 
rural community. They diagnosed his musical 
powers and found no weaknesses. They pre- 
dicted a worthy musical future. The prediction 
is already true. Standard achievement tests are 
professional tools in the hands of teachers, and 
they may be used to tap undiscovered wells of 
talent and genius. 

II. Louis S—— 

Louis is a Jewish boy, the fifth in a family of 
seven children. He lives over a plumbing shop 
on Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. This area is 
known as “the valley’—on Chicago’s near-west 
side. It is within three blocks of the notorious 








LOUIS S , WHO IS BEING HELPED THROUGH 
MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS. 





December, 1927 


Maxwell street “ghetto” market and is only two 
blocks from the well-known Maxwell street po- 
lice station. The district is populated primarily 
with colored, Jewish, Italian, and Mexican peo- 
ple. If there are any underprivileged children 
in Chicago, they are in this region. Louis at- 
tends the Smyth school, located between 13th 
and Maxwell Streets. 

In a general way, the Smyth school teachers 
knew that Louis was a bright pupil, but it was 
only after mental tests and a battery of achieve- 
ment tests had been given in the school, that 
this extraordinary case was “discovered.” Fol- 
lowing are some data regarding him, classified 
in accordance with the five ages of childhood: 
(May, 1926). 

1. Chronological Age. Louis is 11 years and 
2 months old chronologically. 

2. Mental Age. Louis is 15 years and 9 
months old mentally. The Otis and National 
intelligence tests have been given throughout 
the Smyth school, grades 3 to 8, inclusive. The 
median intelligence quotient for the 560 pupils 
tested was 88. Louis has an IQ of 138—the 
highest in the school. 

3. Educational Age. Louis is 15 years and 
9 months old educationally. A battery of nine 
standardized tests (the Stanford Achievement 
Tests) was given him. These tests cover the 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, language usage, 
nature study, literature, history, science, and 
spelling. Although Louis was in the 6B grade, 
he achieved a grade level beyond the tenth grade 
in high school. A conference with the principal 
elicited the strange fact that outside of school, 
the only books read by Louis are the Merriwell 
series and Nick Carter stories. 

4. Social Age. Louis is about 11 years old 
socially. Only subjective data are available as 
to his social age. However, he plays with little 
boys and girls approximately his equal chrono- 
logically, he is not a “mixer,” and he displays 
no especial leadership qualities. He does have 
a poise and an assurance in the presence of his 
teachers, but it may be the confidence growing 
out of a sure-footed knowledge of his school 
lessons. 

5. Physical Age. Louis is about 9 years old 
physically. The doctors at the Michael Reese 
Dispensary who gave him a physical examina- 
tion, reported him 8 per cent under weight for 
his height. However, he is 23 per cent under 
weight as compared with the average boy of his 
chronological age. According to the Baldwin- 
Wood national height-weight tables, the aver- 
age 11-year old boy weighs 77 pounds and is 56 
inches tall; Louis weighs 61 pounds and is 5214 
inches tall. Louis is thin-featured and wizened. 
His brow is furrowed. 


In a conference with his principal he was 
asked about his diet. In the following order he 
first mentioned the foods which he eats: (1) 
pickles, (2) bananas, (3) bologna. Louis was 
unable to sleep well for quite a period. He 
claimed a mosquito got into his ear and he 
could not get it out. It seemed to buzz at night, 
keeping him awake. He has got over that now. 

Frances J. Perkins, psychologist from the 
child-study department of the Chicago schools, 
was asked to examine Louis. She inspected his 
teeth and found a deplorable condition. The 
boy has no masticating surfaces on his lower 
jaw. One upper canine is missing. He still has 
two deciduous (baby or milk) teeth. He has a 
total of only 16 teeth. There are but five 6-year 
molars on his lower jaw, whereas the average 
6-year old child has already attained four. 

Figure 2 shows the age profile of this boy. 
Ordinarily one would want to see a straight line 
curve, approximating the broken line norm for 
an average boy. But here is an extraordinarily 
uneven line. The problem resolves itself into 
an attempt by the schoolmaster to equalize these 
ages upward so far as possible. Nothing can be 

(Continued on Page 135) 







































































A small school in a country town must carry 
out its policies and teaching procedures under 
certain limitations with which larger city sys- 
tems generally do not have to contend. These 
limitations are: 


The pupils in each room, on the whole, are 
made up of at least two grade groups. To di- 
vide each grade into A and B groups in order 
to have semiannual promotions is not feasible. 
Likewise, from the standpoint of the teacher’s 
time and program, it is not convenient to divide 
each grade into two or three ability groups 
(sometimes called X-Y-Z groups) with a dif- 
ferentiated curriculum for each section. 

Each grade or age group is limited to about 
15 or 18 pupils, and the division of each grade 
into two or three ability groups would make it 
necessary to have many teachers, or to have 
each teacher care for many groups. 

The small-town school of necessity presents 
for the teacher a “training in service” oppor- 
tunity, giving the raw recruits their first two 
or three years of experience before they move on 
into larger systems where positions, salaries, 
and social environmnts are more attractive. 
Consequently, teaching skill resulting from su- 
pervised experience is at a minimum, teacher- 
turnover is large and quite regular, and the 
superintendent always begins the new year with 
a number of inexperienced teachers whom he 
must train. 


The superintendent teaches from one to four 
high-school classes and his time for supervision 
is very limited. Each grade teacher usually 
manages her own room according to her own 
ideas and independent of the rest of the school. 


The school management, program, and poli- 
cies are not consistently formulated or followed. 
This is partially due to the brief tenure of su- 
perintendents and the inadequacy of records. 
The fact that the superintendent and faculty 
change frequently gives greater importance to 
the records. The records should show the exact 
educational status of each child, and what 
teaching methods have preceded. This gives 
the new superintendent a basis on which to 
work out his program. 

Effects Upon the School of Traditional 
Organization 

The inter-working of many of the above men- 
tioned handicaps has caused the small-town 
school to be more subject to old-fashioned meth- 
ods and traditional routine organizations than 
the larger systems. The grading and promotion 
of pupils is usually unscientific and based 
merely on the teacher’s judgment. Pupils are 
often unduly promoted beyond their ability to 
comprehend the subject matter, or are retarded 
to the extent that their schoolwork offers no 
challenge to their abilities. Standardization of 
administrative organization and procedure is 
desirable, but the same standard organization is 
not permanently adaptable to all situations. 
The tendeney is for schoolmen to accept the 
existing organization as permanent and as the 
most suitable. The urgent challenge of the 
hour confronting any school system is that it be 
organized in such a way as to give each indi- 
vidual pupil the best education which the exist- 
ing conditions will permit. In order to accom- 
plish this, many school systems have found it 
necessary to break away from the traditional 
practices. Various devices have been applied to 
meet the above challenge, and each one has 
been more or less practicable in its local 
situation. 


‘Otto, Henry J. The Organization and Administra- 
tion of a Program for Instruction in the Publie Schools 
at Buffalo Lake, Minn. Unpublished masters’ thesis, 
1927, Mniversity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 

““Classification of Pupils According to Abiuty,” Ele- 
mentary Schoc' Tournal, March. 1927. Page 488. 





The Classification of Elementary-School Pupils on a Nongraded Basis’ 


; Henry J. Otto, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo Lake, Minn. 


Classification of Pupils an Administrative 
Problem 
The average superintendent of schools has 


neither the time nor the training to be a pioneer 
in discovering new scientific facts about edu- 
cation. It is, however, the duty of every school 
executive to organize and administer the school 
in such a way that the program of instruction 
may be‘ effective. He needs the help of the 
existing facts and materials in the field. This 
is all the more necessary if the program calls 
for a critical analysis of pupil difficulties, and 
the classification of pupils on the basis of such 
diagnosis. The problem of diagnostic testing 
and scientific classification of pupils is one of 
supervision as well as of administration. The 
general working machinery of the school must 
provide for testing, for diagnosing the indi- 
vidual needs of the children, and for following 
such diagnostic testing with a teaching pro- 
gram conforming to good scientific educational 
procedure. The supervisor must provide for 
these activities in the program. 

Disregarding Grade Classification in a Small 

School System 

The public schools at Buffalo Lake, Minne- 
sota, have been subject to all the conditions out- 
lined above as usually found in small-town 
schools. During the 1926-27 school year, the 
organization of the elementary grades at Buffalo 
Lake was somewhat changed in an endeavor to 
improve the teaching situation in the schools 
under the existing conditions; that is, with the 
present teachers, equipment, buildings, and 
available funds. The customary grade classifi- 
cation was disregarded in the plan followed, and 
the pupils of grades 3 to 8, inclusive, were 
placed in groups in reading, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, and spelling, according to the degree of 
achievement that they, as individuals, had made 
in any of these subjects. The procedure as 
outlined hereafter placed each child in a class 
or grade group in each of the four mentioned 
subjects in accordance with his achievement in 
that subject, regardless of his achievement or 
progress in. other studies. This was done by a 
careful diagnosis of each pupil’s needs and the 
extent of his subject progress, and then by plac- 
ing him in a grade group where the teaching 
would develop his particular needs. Thus, a cer- 
tain child might be found in the sixth-grade 
arithmetic class, in the fourth-grade spelling 
class, and in the fifth grade in all other sub- 
jects. Group teaching was continued. 

The change in administrative procedure had 
to be carried out without disrupting the general 
progress of the school, and without arousing 
unfavorable comment from parents, teachers, 
and others concerned. Subject classification and 
promotion are almost universal in high school, 
and in a recent report® four elementary schools 
are mentioned as using that plan. 

The Arrangement of the Program 

The elassification of pupils by subjects made 
it necessary that the program of classes be such 
that any child would be free to change from 
grade to grade, or from room to room, according 
to the way in which his achievement placed him, 
This was made possible by having the same sub- 


‘Jensen, D. W. “The Gifted Child,’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, February, 1927, Page 125. 


ject taught in all six grades at the same hour. 
The morning schedule followed at Buffalo Lake 
is as follows: 

9:00- 9:40 Arithmetic 

9:40-10:15 Language and Grammar 

10:15-10:30 Penmanship 


10:30-10:50 Physical Education 
10:50-11:30 Reading 


11:30-12:00 Spelling and Study Period 

All the pupils of these six grades had arith- 
metic at the same time. This period was divided 
into two parts. During the first half of the 
period, one grade of a room had recitation, 
while the other grade of the same room had an 
arithmetie-study period. The other subjects 
were arranged similarly, except penmanship and 
physical education, in which the two grades of 
each room were taken as one group. For the 
afternoon program, which involved the remain- 
ing subjects, each child was placed in that grade 
group which most nearly corresponded to the 
majority of his grade classifications of the fore- 
noon. The technic used in classifying pupils 
in reading, arithmetic, language, and spelling 
will be given in subsequent sections. 

Standards for Differentiating Groups 

In order that it may be true that one pupil 
belongs in one group in reading or spelling, and 
that another pupil belongs in another group, 
there must be some criterion on the basis of 
which differentiations are made. The norms of 
standard tests (wherever available) were used 
as convenient points of demarcation. The pupils 
who composed a fourth-grade class in reading 
were those whose test scores in reading cen- 
tered around the norms for grade four; the 
pupils of a fifth-grade class in arithmetic were 
those whose test scores in arithmetic centered 
around the norms for grade five, ete. It was, 
therefore, convenient to use the terms “reading 
grade four,” or “spelling grade six” in desig- 
nating various groups. Existing knowledge 
concerning pupil abilities, and standard and 
diagnostic tests, were used in all classifications. 

Classification in Reading in Grade Three 

Especially important in grade three is the 
score on the oral-reading test. A child should 
master in grade three the mechanics of oral 
reading because very little of such mechanics 
will be taught after the third grade. Some 
pupils have defective sight or speech and never 
become good oral readers. In such cases proper 
allowance should be made after careful study of 
the individual case. A child who comes up to 
the standard in oral reading and very near the 
standard for grade three in other reading tests 
may be promoted. Some provision should be 
made for those pupils whose I.Q.’s are quite low. 
In grade three the I.Q. should not play a large 
part when making classifications, since probably 
no pupil, regardless of his I.Q., will get very far 
in later reading if he has not mastered the me- 
chanics of reading. Table I- represents a sample 
of the facts on the basis of which reclassifica- 
tions were made in grade three in June, 1927, 
the end of the school year. Ione K. (Table I) 
is of normal mental age for her grade. She 
scored low on the silent-reading tests, but was 
above the fourth-grade standard in the oral- 
reading test. She started in the fourth-grade 
group in Sept., 1927. Floyd is mentally under- 





TABLE I. A Classification Sheet in Reading—Grade Three, Buffalo Lake, Minn., June 3, 1927 


Name M.A. 1.Q. N 
WiVGN Ble 0556056 caetveseens 7-9 89 s 
MACE Gi csieissanbisd seb HOees 8-0 S4 4 
yl Ae 7-7 96 5 
WISE, WEG. 50560 boos eee cenues 6-0 69 5 
Standard: 

COAG © cis ievcvtvescsscesee 8-0 

RD © kcccivckowucnseseses 9-0 uae 


Gray Oral 


= Seconds Errors Characteristics Next Year 
42 57 0 superior grade 4 
38 62 1 poor comprehension grade 4 
33 112 3 poor sight grade 3 
40 73 3 slow grade 4 
37.3 63 3 

42 62 2 


M.A.—Mental Age, Haggerty Intelligence Test, Delta 2. 
1.Q.—Intelligence Quotient (as of Sept. 1, 1926). 
M—Comprehension score on Monroe Silent-Reading Test. 
T—T-Score on Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 
Oral—Time in seconds and number of errors, Gray Oral-Reading Paragraphs. 
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age for his grade. He scored below the third- 
grade standard on the Thorndike and the Gray 
oral-reading tests. He is retained in grade 
three until he can show a better record. Vir- 
ginia is below the third-grade norm in the rate 
of oral reading. Her 1.Q. is 69. She was pro- 
moted to the fourth-grade group for the opening 
of school in Sept., 1927. 


Reading Classifications in Other Grades 

Comprehension scores on all standard reading 
tests may well exceed the standard median for 
the grade in which the child is enrolled; that is, 
a child who is being recommended for classifica- 
tion in the seventh grade should well exceed all 
the standard medians for grade six. Where the 
scores of standard tests are available, and 
pupil scores far above the norm for his grade in 
one or more of the tests, and falls far below the 
norm in the third one, an average may be struck 
and the child classified according to that 
average. 

The mental age of the promoted child should 
equal the normal mental age of the entering 
pupils in the grade for which he is recom- 
mended; that is, a child recommended for a 
seventh-grade class in reading should have a 
mental age in September equal to twelve or 
twelve and one-half years. 

The social maturity of the child should be 
such that he fits into the group in which he is 
to be placed. Social maturity means “the ex- 
tent and scope of previous training and experi- 
ence, extent of vocabulary, facility with which 
he uses ideas, oral English, general range of 
experience, and the degree to which he can rely 
upon himself to get assignments and collect 
material.” In other words, how mature is the 
child? Although no grade norms or definite 
lines of demarcation can be established, teach- 
ers who have worked with pupils of the same 
age as those found in their present classes have 
a general idea how matured a child should be to 
fit into the next higher grade. There are pupils 
who score high on standard tests, yet they are 
so immature in their ways and ideas that they 
would get very little out of the reading in the 
next higher grade. They cannot understand 
the material as it should be understood and 
interpreted. 

The same amount and quality of work cannot 
be expected of all pupils with widely differing 
general mental ability. When making classifi- 
cations, some consideration should be ‘given to 
pupils of low mental ability. 

Table II is illustrative of the way in which 
pupils were reclassified (or promoted) in read- 
ing in grades four to eight, inclusive, in June, 
1927. Lenora (Table II) is under-age for grade 
five and is only of average social maturity for a 
fifth-grade group. Her I.Q. is 85. Most of her 





TABLE Il. 


Name M.A. 18, 
pS BRELCTOR CE CROCCO TT 11-10 122 
MCC EPER TEER CET CT LET 10-16 106 
BD  o.a.a sd 500 6.0.5.5 5:05:50 045 55.5004504500004 9- 7 85 
BEE. 64.64:560440906404.48)06440006003 640000 11- 9 110 
NNN 15.04 ka dass oR A eWt bea NON TESS SI GEATES 2- 6 129 
Standard: 

ON UE 6-65. cb ew W604 0002 40 eae kieE ae eS 10- 0 

CO 66.6.4.5.84600006005 065440080480 eE SS 11- 0 


M.A.—Mental age as of Sept., 
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organization of the school so that the teaching 
may be effective is an administrative problem. 

In September, 1926, two spelling tests were 
given to pupils of grades three to eight, inclu- 
sive, at Buffalo Lake. The first of these tests 


consisted for each grade of 25 words, selected 
at random from that column on the Ayres 


spelling scale for which the accuracy standard 
for that particular grade is 84 per cent; for ex- 
ample, grade three was given 25 words from 
column J, grade four from column M, ete. The 
second test was a scale test composed of fifty 
words, two words being chosen from each of 
columns A to Y on the Ayres spelling scale. 
Lippineott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh speller and 
method of teaching were used, and a_ record 
was kept of the number of words misspelled by 
each student on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day of each week. Thus, a triple check was had 
on each pupil, how his spelling ability compared 
with a standard score; how his ability compared 
with that of other pupils in his grade, and in 
the school as a whole (scale test) ; and how well 
he was able to learn the spelling lessons laid 
out for him every week. In this way it was 
easy to pick the children of each grade, who 
scored low on the standard test and the scale 
test, and who were also misspelling many words 
on the weekly lessons. Similarly, those children 
who scored high on the two tests and who mis- 
spelled few words on the weekly lessons could 
be selected. It is possible to measure quite ac- 
curately not only a child’s spelling ability, but 
to place him in a class or grade group in which 
the spelling instruction is adapted to his par- 
ticular needs. 


Where the pupils of a school are properly 
classified according to ability in spelling, it is 
a simple matter to keep them in groups in 
which instruction for each group will be 
adapted to the ability and needs of the indi- 
vidual. If objective measures are used to dif- 





Classification Sheet in Reading—Grade Five, Buffalo Lake, Minn., June 3, 1927 


7 7 Social Maturity Next Year 
56 average grade 6 
1a 53 above average grade 6 
11 45 average grade 5 
11 40 below average grade 5 
18 56 above average (high) grade 7 
9.8 48 
11.7 53.7 


1926. 


M—Comprehension score on Monroe Silent-Reading Test II. 
T—T-score on Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale. 





standard-test scores do not come up to or exceed 
the fifth-grade norms. She will, therefore, 
again be placed in the fifth-grade group at the 
opening of school in Sept., 1927. She will be 
promoted as soon as her qualifications warrant 
placing her in a sixth-grade group. Vivian 
(Table II) is over-age for grade five. Her test 
scores are above even the sixth-grade norms. 
Her social maturity is considerably abéve the 
average of a fifth-grade group, and she was 
recommended for the seventh-grade group. 


Classifications of Pupils in Spelling 


The teaching of spelling is an instructional 
problem. The classification of pupils and the 


ferentiate one group from another, a pupil may 
be moved to the next higher group as soon as 
he meets the requirements of the group. In 
recommending that a pupil be moved from one 
spelling group to another higher group, his 
achievement scores in spelling should exceed 
the norms of the grade or group in which he 
has been enrolled. His records should show 
that he has mastered the work of the previous 
group, and that he is qualified to do the work of 
the next higher group. 


Table III is illustrative of the way pupils in 
grades three to eight, inclusive, were reclassi- 
fied (or promoted) in June, 1927. The recom- 
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TABLE Ill. Reclassification in Spelling-—Grade Four, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn., June 3, 1927 


Recommen- 


Weekly dation for 

Name Ayres Scale Test Lessons next year 
Muriel .1006 80 superior grade 
SOGGUS iscccss 92 66 average grade 5 
US 64 48 poor grade 4 
i eee 80 54 average grade 5 
MRGMGL sacccass OS 60 average grade 5 
SVIVAN ..scec. 92 64 average grade 5 
Standard: 

Grade 4 .... S84 51 

Grade 5 .... 92 HY § 





mendations for the next year designate the 
grade group in which the pupil was placed at 
the opening of school in September, 1927. 
Muriel (Table IIT) received a perfect score on 
the Ayres test, which is eight points above the 
norm for grade five. Her score on the scale 
test is 23 points above the norm for grade five, 
and her weekly work has been of superior qual- 
ity. She was recommended to start in grade six 
at the opening of school in September. Stanley 
(Table III) scored below the norms for grade 
four and has been showing poor work on the 
weekly lessons. He was retained in grade four 
until he shows that he has mastered the words 
prescribed for that grade. The scores of the 
other pupils showed average standing at the end 
of the fourth-grade work, so these pupils were 
recommended to move into the fifth grade, thus 
making normal progress. 
Classifications in Arithmetic 

Pupils were classified in arithmetic regardless 
of their classification in other subjects. In 
making classifications in arithmetic a very care- 
ful study was made of each individual child. 
An intelligence test was given early in the year 


and each pupil’s work was carefully watched 
during the year. Diagnostic testst5:6 were 


given at different times during the vear to dis- 
cover particular weaknesses, and _ remedial 
measures were applied accordingly. At the end 
of the school year each pupil’s achievement in 
arithmetic, as measured by standard tests, by 
his general intelligence, and by his specific 
arithmetic ability, was studied. The teacher 
was thus able to tell accurately whether the 
pupil was a “number prodigy,” was “short” in 


arithmetic, or was average capacity in arith- 
metic. Pupils of average or superior intelli- 


gence and also of normal or superior arithmetic 
ability were required to come up to the stand- 
ards before promotions were made. For pupils 
of less than normal general intelligence who 
were also of low capacity in arithmetic, and for 
pupils of normal or even superior general in- 
telligence who seemed to be “short” in arith- 
metic, the requirements were adjusted in ac- 
cordance with individual cases.* It would be 
an injustice to a child of low arithmetical 
ability to hold him to fourth-grade multipliea- 
tion for two or three years to make him come 
up to a normal standard, and thus deprive him 
of his explorations in advanced work. 


The Minnesota curriculum for elementary 
schools® outlines the course of study in arith- 
metic in yearly units on the basis of annual pro- 
motions. This curriculum is used as a guide at 
Buffalo Lake. The following plan of promotion 
was administered under the above conditions. 

Classification Procedure in Arithmetic— 
Grade Three 

After using the Brueckner third-grade drill 
cards? during the year the pupils had mastered 
with remarkable success the work prescribed for 
this grade. As a check on the speed and accu- 
racy with which the pupils could write the fun- 
damental combinations in the four operations 

‘Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Whole Numbers, Edu- 
cational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

*‘Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Fractions, 
tional Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

*Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Decimals, Board of 
Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

‘Teacher's Manual, Courtis Standard Practice Ezer- 
cises, World Book Co. 

‘Minnesota Curriculum for Elementary Schools, 1923. 


State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
*Brueckner Third-Grade Drill Cards, Educational 


Educa- 


Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 









os. _ 
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with whole numbers, the Courtis Standard Prac- 
tice Exercises Lessons 45, 46, 47, and 48 were 
given. The two devices gave a double check on 
each pupil; the drill cards showed the types of 
examples a child was able to do, and the Courtis 
lessons gave an index of his speed and accuracy. 

Table IV gives a sample of the promotion 
procedure for grade three. Although some of 
the pupils were able to do the examples on the 
drill ecards with sufficient time, they had not 
learned the processes automatically enough to 


TABLE IV. Classification in Arithmetic—Grade Three, Buffalo Lake, Minn., June 3, 1927 


Name M.A. 1. A 45 
WICIGR .0<s<ea9% se 8- 8 89 47 90-82 
TRUNGR. 4.654. ose0es 8-11 93 47 99-99 
Waiter beeeaee See 107 47 100-98 
VIPS RIA vscssssaass b- 0 69 47 95-90 
TONG ie%4400a5800046 &- 0 84 47 50-45 


¢ 
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Grade five— 
Brueckner diagnostic test in fractions 
Buckingham scale for problems in arithmetic 
Courtis supervisory test B 
Grade Six— 
Brueckner diagnostic test in decimals 
Buckingham scale for problems in arithmetic 
Courtis supervisory test B 
Classifications in Language 
A good share of the language activities in 
school is that of happy participation in the ex- 


Courtis Lessons 


46 47 48 Cc D 
60-44 90-S0 60-55 average 4 
97-93 95-95 90-89 superior 4 
99-99 90-80 90-90 superior 4 
60-55 89-S4 60-50 poor 3 
40-10 85-82 70-66 poor 3 


A—Number of Brueckner third-grad® drill cards successfully completed. 
C—Specifie characteristics of arithmetic ability. 
D—Grade placement in arithmetic recommended for next year. 





be able to do them without hesitation. Vir- 
ginia and Ione (Table IV) had covered all the 
drill eards of the set during the classwork but 
were unusually slow in developing speed. Since 
automatie mastery of the combinations is prob- 
ably desirable for success in further work in 
arithmetic, these two pupils will again cover the 
work this fall, 
Classification Procedure in Arithmetic— 
Grade Four 

In the fourth grade emphasis is placed on a 
thorough mastery of all types of examples in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion of whole numbers, and on the ability to 
perform these operations with reasonable speed 
and accuracy. The Brueckner diagnostic test 
in whole numbers and the Courtis supervisory 
test in arithmetie form A are good testing in- 
struments for checking pupil progress in this 
work. A pupil who has from 85 to 100 per cent 
of the examples in the four parts of the Brueck- 
ner test correct has a comprehensive mastery of 
the processes. This should be accompanied by 
adequate speed and accuracy as determined by 
the group placement on the Courtis test. The 
3rueckner diagnostic test in whole numbers, if 
given in whole or in parts at intervals during 
the year, will reveal exactly the types of proc- 
esses a pupil is able or not able to do and in that 
way proper teaching may be provided. If the 
scores in this test are expressed in per cents, 
comparative seores may be obtained. It is im- 
portant that the student master all types of 
processes with whole numbers in this grade as 
these processes are not specifically taught in 
subsequent grades, and because mastery in these 
processes is a prerequisite for success in the 
work of the later grades. 

Table V is just a sample of the classification 
technic for grade four, which contained twenty 
pupils. No pupil in grade four had less than 87 
per cent of the examples correct in the four 
parts of the Brueckner diagnostic test in 
whole numbers. On the Courtis supervisory 


perience of others. In order that this may be 
possible in the class group, the pupils composing 
the class should have similar interests. Pupils 
of about the same skills and mental age usually 
have similar interests. Thus, mental age, in- 
telligence quotient, and the degree of subject 
achievement are the essential factors to be con- 
sidered when classifying students in language. 
Pupils recommended for transfer from one 
group to the next higher group may well exceed 
the standard medians for the grade or group in 
which they have been located in all three phases 
of language work, namely, written expression, 
oral expression, and correct usage of words. 
Moreover, their mental ages should be such that 
they will not be out of place in interests and 
social environments in the new group to which 
they are to be promoted. A pupil who scores 
low in one of the three phases of language work 
but scores well up into the next grade rank in 
the other two types niay be promoted, provided 
other things (mental age, I.Q., and the teacher’s 
judgment) are equal. No pupil should be pro- 
moted merely on the basis of high mental age. 


TABLE VI. Classification Procedure in Language— 
Grade Five, Buffalo Lake, Minn., June 3, 1927 
Wilson 
Lunguage Oral Written 
Error Compo- Compo- 


Name M.A. I.Q. Test Score sition sition P 
Vivian § .2+.0.48- & 129 22 41.5 4 6 
ce eee 11-10 122 21 35 5.5 6 
Marsella ...13- 0 101 20 44 5 6 
reese 11- 9 110 13 35.5 2:3 5 
WHOPMBR ccccs 11- 4 105 19 38.5 4 6 
PUSH «.s<.4a* 4 138 19 41 6.5 6 
EMVOTE cise 12- 2 108 15 30.5 4.5 6 
Donna ......12- 7 127 21 34 4.5 6 
ETOF cs scccc 10-10 108 20 35.5 3 6 
Mandel .....10- 0 90 10 21 1 5 
Gr. median.. 19.5 35 4.2 
Gr. norm: 

aaa 14 3.6 

Gr. 6. 17 4. 2 

P—Gr ade placement recommended for the comi ng } year. 





Grouping in language was carried out in 
grades four, five, and six. Mental ages and 
1.Q.s were obtained from the Haggerty intelli- 
gence test delta 2 in September, 1926. <A stu- 
dent’s ability in oral composition was rated by 


TABLE V. Classification in Arithmetic—Grade Four, Buffalo Lake, Minn., ‘Jane 3, 1927 


Name M.A. 1.Q. B 
WORIBBOOON isescccsewecssoeseces 9-4 89 94 
Byron AMUSE ORES ETE CSACaS 10-3 111 99 
EAIEOMEMD 5.066048 5k 06 e5 4k 6 008d 10-9 103 90 
BOUTS 6.6.6 6.0.0:5.09:600596400 9085000 8-9 87 87 


¢ D P 
2 average 5 
1 superior 5 
3 average 5 
4 poor, arithmetic is very hard for him 5 


B—Per cent of examples worked correctly on four parts of Brueckner Diagnostic Test in Whole Numbers. 
C—Group placement on the Courtis Supervisory Test A, Form 1. 


D—Specific characteristics of arithmetic ability. 


P—Grade placement in arithmetic recommended for next year. 


test a, eight pupils scored in group I, and seven 
in group II. Those ef high I.Q. did no better 
than most of the others. Even those whose 
1.Q.s were under 90 made commendable records. 
All twenty pupils were recommended for grade 
five for the coming year. 

Classification Procedure in Arithmetic in 

Grades Five and Six 

Space will not permit as detailed a descrip- 
tion of the promotion technic for grades five 
and six as has been given for grades three and 
four. The method was quite similar, except 
that different tests were used. The tests used 
in each of these grades are as follows: 


two teachers on a somewhat objective method, 
based on the sample compositions given in the 
Minnesota curriculum for elementary schools 
(1923). The written compositions were rated 
independently by two teachers using Hudleson’s 
typical composition ability scale. The correct 
usage of words was measured by the Wilson 
language error test. 

The procedure for classification was the same 
for these three grades. Table VI, which gives 
the method for grade five, is therefore typical of 
the way it was done in each of these grades. 
Most of the pupils of grade five scored above 
the medians for their grade. There might be 
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MR. ALFRED E. BARLOW, JR., 


President of the Board “ Education, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Alfred E. Barlow, who has been chosen president of the 
board of education, New Rochelle, N. Y., was appointed a 
member of the board in 1926. 

Mr. Barlow is a graduate of Columbia University and for 
several years has been vice-president of The Thompson- 
Starrett Company, one of the largest and best known build- 
ing construction concerns in New York City. As chairman 
of the committee on buildings of the New Rochelle board 
of education from the time of his appointment to his selec- 
tion as president, Mr. Barlow has given a most useful serv- 
ice to the New Rochelle schools in the extensive building 
program which the city has been carrying out. 

A city school system which can have the benefit of a 
building and engineering expert like Mr. Barlow is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate. But Mr. Barlow is no less interested 
in the development of the educational side of a public 
school system thn he has been in extension of the building 
program. He brings to his duties as president of the board 
of education a well-trained mind, a responsiveness to edu- 
cational ideas, and an independence of judgment that will 
insure to the New Rochelle schools an enlightened adminis- 
tration of school-board affairs. 


some relationship between these scores and the 
fact that all of these pupils were mentally over- 
age. The median I.Q. for the grade is 109. 
Jack, although he is over-age and has an I.Q. 
of 110, scored below the fifth-grade standard on 
two of the tests. Mandel was at the foot of the 
class in all three of the measures. He had been 
absent about half of the time, and had come in 
from a rural school in November. These two 
boys were retained in the fifth-grade group. 

Continuity of School Program Essential 

The success of a school as measured by the 
educational progress of its pupils depends 
largely upon the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion; and this in turn depends upon the prac- 
ticability of the organization under which the 
instruction is administered. The classification 
of pupils by subject on the basis of achievement 
is purely an administrative problem. In order 
that such an administrative organization shall 
be successful it must be continuous. In smaller 
schools where superintendent and faculty are 
frequently changing hardly enough emphasis 
can be placed upon the importance of school 
records. The records of a school should be such 
that the incoming faculty can continue the 
organization and teaching procedures. Subject 
classification as developed at Buffalo Lake dur- 
ing the 1926-27 school year lends itself to such 
continuity. 


At the end of the school year a record is left 
in the superintendent’s office showing the grade 
placement for the coming year of each child in 
each of the grade groups in the various subjects. 
Table III shows that in September, 1927, Muriel 
was to take spelling in the sixth-grade group; 
Stanley was to take spelling in the fourth-grade 
group, etc. The table also gives the student’s 
standard test scores and the quality of the class- 
work of the past year. The classification sheet 
for each class group contains the standards on 
the basis of which promotions or nonpromotions 
have been made. These standards have been 
previously outlined by grade and by subject. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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The Era of School-Board Conventions 


State associations of school boards have come 
and gone, and school-board conventions have 
not been, on the whole, reliable in their annual 
reappearance. The idea, however, of bringing 
together once a year in common purpose those 
who are identified with the administration of the 
schools has had some tenacity and vitality. 

There are quite a number of state school- 
board conventions whose attendance is large and 
whose deliberations are well worth the time that 
is spent upon them. In addition to them are 
the county school-board conventions, engaged 
in in several states. The subjects discussed are 
usually those which immediately concern the 
school officers. In the State of Wisconsin, for 
instance, such county conventions are encour- 
aged by law in that each delegate who attends 
is allowed an expense account. 


The Wisconsin Law 

The law provides that “each member present 
shall be allowed $4 for each day’s attendance at 
the (county) convention, provided his certificate 
of attendance shall show that he was present at 
each session of the convention, and mileage at 
the rate of 3 cents per mile each way, going and 
returning from said meeting, said sum to be 
paid from any monies in the school-district 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. Such per 
diem and mileage shall be in full payment of all 
expenses incurred by each member while in at- 
tendance at the convention.” 

In discussing the subject, Mr. George FE. Dick, 
who has conducted the county school board in 
the state of Wisconsin with remarkable success, 
says: 

“The motive prompting the enactment of this 
law is plainly seen in the words ‘for the purpose 
of consultation, advice, and instruction upon 
matters pertaining to the management of the 
schools.’ These words express the desire that 
prompted the lawmakers. Their desire was to 
improve the publie school and to strengthen the 
school in its service to the boys and girls and 
the people of this state. School-board members 
are selected from the best of busy men and 
women. Each one of these has a full life de- 
voted to some particular business by which he 
expects to earn a living for himself and family 
and to store up a little for the future. Many of 
these people have had but little opportunity to 
be thoroughly prepared to take up the important 
work as business managers of the free public 
schools in which are to be educated the future 
citizens of this democratic form of government. 
There are no schools organized to give these 
men and women a preparation for this free 
public service thrust upon them by the votes of 
their neighbors. The law directs that little or 
no compensation shall be allowed these people 
for this valuable service of directing the edu- 
cation and training of the boys and girls. For 
one cause or another the annual turnover or 
change in school-board membership is large. 
Hence, the wisdom of the enactment of this law 
is very evident. 

“The lawmakers placed upon the county su- 
perintendent the obligation of calling the con- 
vention annually. By doing this they recognized 
the county-superintendent district as a unit 
through the service of which they could reach 
the aim of improving general school conditions. 
Hence, the county superintendent endeavors to 
place before the school’s business management 
the most helpful suggestions on organization 
and management of school grounds, buildings, 
furniture and furnishings. He also presents the 
latest and best ideas governing the teacher and 
her work in the school and community. The 
value of the faithful seryice of a well-prepared 
experienced teacher is readily seen as is also 
the proper relationship between the teacher and 
the board, the teacher and the community, the 


board and the people, and the relations of each 
one of these to the school. These aims are 
reached through the interchange of ideas and 
helpful instruction concerning subjects of 
mutual interest. 

“The law provides that teachers of the county 
may be permitted by the school boards to attend 
these conventions without loss of salary for time 
spent at said conventions. As a result a very 
large per cent of these conventions are attended 
by nearly all the teachers of the county. Also 
many other persons interested in schools are in 
attendance. 

“This year many members of the state legis- 
lature and new candidates for these lawmaking 
positions are attentive listeners and intelligent 
inquirers. There is an ever-increasing number 
of members of high-school boards coming with 
real problems from the home school districts. 
Teaching sisters from parochial schools are 
often very welcome members of the audience. 

“When teachers and others are in attendance 
a special effort is made to suit talks and diseus- 
sions to their problems. Many valuable ques- 
tions are asked and helpful suggestions bringing 
forth helpful discussions come from teachers 
and visitors.” 

The Ends to be Achieved 

Mr. Dick, because of his extended experience, 
speaks with considerable authority about the 
benefits derived from school-board gatherings. 
He says: “In the past nineteen years by the 
able constructive work of the 
county superintendents and supervising teachers 
much has been done. Marked improvements are 
evident in school grounds and buildings, in 
school furniture and furnishings. There has 
been great improvement in the service to school 
and to the people due to more vital teaching in 
the classroom and a broader idea of service to 
the community. In the past five years there has 
been great change in the general attitude of 
board members toward the effort put forth to 
help them give better schools for their commu- 
nities. Seldom, if ever, is heard or seen a spirit 
of resentment toward the state department of 
public instruction. Board members usually 
leave the meeting happy, expressing apprecia- 
tion for the help they have received and urging 
us to come back next year. This right attitude 
is essential if good is to result. The school- 
board members and teachers form the connec- 
tion between the convention and the schools. 
If this good spirit makes them ‘live wires’ they 
carry back to their communities the good things 
they may have heard and the results are seen 
in the improved service rendered to the boys 
and girls in the publie schools. 

“Recently we have met in convention school- 
board members who have served their districts 
many years and who say they have been present 
at every convention since the law was passed. 
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These persons tell us that much has been ac- 
complished in real good to the schools. One 
man said to us, ‘I want you to know that the 
conventions have improved just as much as have 
the schools. This convention today was way 
ahead of the first one I attended.’ This state- 
ment is worthy of consideration. It is true that 
the people advance in ideas and in ways of doing 
things no faster than leadership improves in 
higher ideals and in still better ways of doing 
things. We thanked the man for this compli- 
ment paid to the county superintendents, to the 
department of public instruction, and the many 
others who have had a part in this improved 
service rendered through the publie schools. 
Typical Program and Audience 

“One way to judge of the value of the work 
of these conventions would be to see one in 
action. Since one ean not be shown here it may 
not be out of place to give the following typical 
program of one day’s work. 

“The audience is composed of school-board 
members, teachers of the county, supervising 
teachers, county superintendents, and others 
interested in schools. 

“1. The county superintendent gives a talk 
consisting of announcements of this plan, ex- 
plaining the past and suggesting the work of 
himself and assistants for the coming vear. He 
considers reports and other details of his office. 
This talk usually results in a clearer under- 
standing and a better cooperation with the 
efforts put forth to make schools of the county 
more effective in service. 

“2. An address by a representative of the 
state department of publie instruction, who is 
always present. This year this address is New 
School Laws. 

“3. An address by a representative of the 
state board of health on the conditions of publie- 
health problems in relation to the school, home, 
and community. 

“4. A short address by a supervising teacher 
or perchance by the county farm agent. 

“5. A second address by the representative 
from the department of public instruction. 
This year this address is prompted by needs of 
the particular county. 

“6. A greatly appreciated ‘question box’— 
open to any person wishing to ask any question 
on any phase of school conditions or work—its 
organization, its administration, its manage- 
ment, its teaching processes or any of the school 
laws governing any phase of public-school edu- 
cation. 

“These questions, unsigned, are placed in the 
box. The county superintendent usually takes 
the questions from the box, one at a time, in 
the presence of the audience, and reads them 
aloud. The state representative discusses each 
question fully from the viewpoint of the Wis- 
consin school laws or from the latest approved 
ideas governing the other school problems. The 
audience is always at liberty to add oral ques- 
tions, and usually this work is greatly pro- 
longed by many oral questions prompted by the 
hearing of other questions of interest. The 
work of this part of the program lasts from one 
to three hours. People understand that after 
adjournment they are welcome to request any 
number of private interviews. Such free use is 
made of this privilege that often one or two 
hours more is necessary to satisfy those bring- 
ing problems to be solved. The number of 
questions, written and oral, often reach fifty or 
more. Even after the day’s work many ques- 
tions follow us to the office at Madison which 
questions are answered by a personal letter at 
an early date.” 

The Question Hour a Feature 

One of the features of the county school- 
board convention is the question box. Members 
are permitted to ask questions. Mr. Dick not 

(Concluded on Page 135) 















































































Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to group and 
analyze the traits and qualifications of the 
school-board members of Ohio, in order that 
some judgment may be placed upon their ability 
to serve the people of the state in the positions 
they hold. There are traits and qualities that 
are difficult to evaluate in these men and women 
who are willing to serve the public in the 
capacity of school-board members. High ideals 
of service that eall for a willing sacrifice of time 
and effort are invaluablé and immeasurable. 
Willingness and courage to cooperate with the 
administration in furthering the advance of the 
schools and of education in general are equally 
vital. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the 
fitness of the members as shown in the amount 
of school training, success in business life, in- 
terests in the community, and in the public 
schools, and in service as board members. 

Method of Procedure in the Study 

The data used in this study were secured by 
mailing questionaries to superintendents of the 
various types of school districts in Ohio. These 
are the city, the exempted village, the county, 
and the local village and rural districts that 
come under the county organization. The study 
was made within the Department of School Ad- 
ministration of the Ohio State University. 

Questionaries were mailed to the superintend- 
ents of the 88 counties of the state, 70 cities 
selected at random from the 93 city schools of 
the state, 30 exempted villages selected at ran- 
dom from 46 such villages in Ohio, and 100 loeal 
village and rural districts selected at random in 
such a way as to represent all of the counties 
of the state. 

Returns were obtained from 35 cities, ranging 
in population from 5,500 to 87,000, from 15 
exempted villages with populations varying from 
3,100 to 4,900, from 60 loeal village and rural 
districts including no village having a popula- 
tion over 2,960, and from 79 counties. The local 
school distriets replying represent 32 counties of 
the state. 

The Education of the Board Members 

The school board controls, if not directly, the 
management and the administration of the 
nation’s greatest venture, that of effecting and 
shaping a type of citizenry that will safeguard 
and further the development of our democratic 
institutions. At-the basis of this citizenry rests 
the security and the efficieney of all our business, 


industrial and social organizations. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose, the school 


board controls the expenditure of large sums of 
the public money. It is fair, then, to assume 
that any man or woman who is to participate in 
such responsibilities as these should possess a 
high type of character and a liberal education. 
The public should be interested in the fitness of 
the persons who are to assume such duties and 
responsibilities for them. 

This opportunity and responsibility should 
challenge the attention of the most worthy men 
and women to offer their service in the advance- 
ment of education. But instead of this, as 
many superintendents stated, well qualified men 
need to be coaxed and persuaded to accept posi- 
tions on school boards. This field needs leaders, 
business men and efficient administrators, men 
who have a type of education and a character 
that fit them to understand and appreciate the 
importance and the function of schools in a 
society like ours. It would seem rather difficult, 
no matter how excellent his character and atti- 
tude is toward this service, for a man to per- 
form efficiently his duties in solving the prob- 


entirely satisfactory. 
ever, many individuals who do have an educa- 


Traits and Qualifications of School Board Members in Ohio 


Charles E. Hoel, Bexley High School, Columbus, Ohio, and C. C. McCracken, Professor of School Administration, 
Ohio State University 





lems of the schools or in selecting well-qualified 
administrators to do this work unless he himself 
possesses a 


suitable training. The more 
familiar he is with the schools by possessing a 


good education, the more able he should be to 
help administer them. 


After this ‘study of the education of the 


board members of the state, it is evident that 


the training of the whole membership is not 
There are found, how- 


tion that should well fit them for their service. 
These were found to be well distributed among 
the various boards so that the greater number of 
boards do have well-educated leaders. 


TABLE I, THE 
MEMBERS OF 


EDUCATION OF THE BOARD 
THE VARIOUS DISTRICTS 
(In Per Cents) 











Years of Exempted Rural and 
Schooling City Village County Village Total 
Elemeutary : 
+544 b4aasey 0.0 6.0 0.5 2.0 0.9 
@  sdaceteaess 0.6 1.3 0.5 2.0 13 
E Sek eee aes 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.6 0.3 
Os tysageeee 16.2 20:7 43.0 55.6 40.7 
High School 
Bs 6: gaa aaa dina 2.4 0.0 3:8 2.6 2.5 
m seeders Ve 1.3 4.6 Tae 5.8 
S siencades T.2 10.7 2.3 5.6 2.9 
Bch wacewawws 20.3* 22.7 20.4 12.6 18.1 
College: 
BR. biceusaass 1.2 6.7 4.3 0.0 2.5 
Mw sevseusaeus 10.8 2.6 5.7 3.6 5.8 
OS Saascaeaess 1.8 1.3 2.3 0.6 1.9 
oe: ssiacaueian 23.3 22.7 11.8 6.0 13.0 
BS 92020000468 6.0 3.7 0.5 0.0 1.5 
Me ncieveaeees 3.0 2.4 0.8 0.0 1.2 
q peapadewads 0.0 0.0 0.5 1.0 0.5 
B ataesensews 0.0 3 0.0 0.6 0.4 
Number of 
board members 
sates 167 75 388 301 931 


studied 








*Group in which median is found. 

Table 1 gives the amount of education that the 
members of the different boards have received. 
The number given for each grade is the per cent 
of the members who reached and completed that 
grade only. This table makes possible a com- 
parison of the education of the members of the 
boards of the different types of schoo] districts. 
By summing up the per cents from the fifth to 
the eighth grade inclusive, it will be seen that 
the following have no more than an elementary 
school training: 


Classification Per cent 


CE, S0th eb sGG0.000 44046 00064954 C OTA S SEEN 16.8 
EOE:  WEMNND: 0.60.5.4666ias0revdesnsases 24.0 
RES Ganeeeceoahe oh idee e seer esses eee 44.0 
Wee GN TROD 6 h:00.6.6 6.06554 050 045 0600s 60.2 
BO E65 Oh ERAN 84 S4 S544 SE 695665 NDSNERTE CREED 43.0 


By summing up the per cents for the different 
vears of the high sehool it will be seen that the 
following have had from one to four years of 
high-school training only. 


Classification Per cent 


GN 65 0.50.6 wie NK6 6040450016005 1N SOR ROR 37.1 
pop Eg  Peeeeer rer rer err irre rice 34.7 
AE 4.6.6.0 56.4.0. 6.040666 60s sas COSTCO EONS 30.1 
Weer BMG TROUPE 6s cscsccsesviesvecnsecs 28.0 
PTT ee Tr Tere rer U CET CET TTT Cr 29.3 


By summing up the per cents of the members 
who have had college training it will be noted 


TABLE II. CHARACTER OF THE BOARDS STUDI 


that the following have had from one to eight 
years of college training. 


Classification Per cent 
ANE 5 bet aid aes.0 $08 405s CdeRe ae Cuaeaens 46.1 
ON WIND os 6-05-6050 600:400500000008 41.3 
CMMI 6is.6 0d 5500 4.0644 ssn des eanentanaass 25.7 
Wee DOG FOOESE iiss dis csecssccncesecsees 11.8 
MME 4649055906 9006.00010.54:0005 00400005 000059 - 26.8 


Fifty-five of the city, 23 of the exempted vil- 
lage, 53 of the county, and 23 of the local rural 
and village board members have college degrees. 
Out of a total of 931 members studied, there are 
154 who have college degrees. The per cent of 
members holding degrees are as follows: 


Classification Per cent 
Ee aera seuss Cea édsdateiias ends cca 33.0 
PU CRRIIIDD 96.6 044.4.64 80066080460 00%0% 30.6 
CNN 4d ode ae0'5 5 6416 50.095 9:404-99 050 SSK a - 13.6 
Wee DOG TEGL 846 6k0:0004405 0650440505 7.6 
WEE Sitcea cee aHenss es Nessa Vaweneeeaaseeed 16.5 


Although a study of the per cents given in 
Table I affords the best means of comparing the 
education of the members now serving on the 
different boards, the median number of years 
of training is located and the arithmetic mean 


computed. The following are the arithmetical 
means, or average amount, of training for each 
group: 
Classification Years 
CAE. Seainae a wlekekeuadi Wadia dea neces kaxeens 12.72 
PERCINIROG WERTNNG 64.6.65-6:6.40646066<6040000000 12.45 
PE. ek wa0e ks caedaeeene 6h ea oes eeekans 10.72 
Was GHG BOOED isbacsccscsssissaewaves 9.05 
ee NEE 68s sin aachie suse tae sdaalenesdaian 10.35 


The median number of years of training for 
the city and the exempted village board mem- 
bers lies in the fourth year of the high school; 
for the county board members, in the second 
vear of high school; for the rural and _ vil- 
lage board members, in the eighth year of the 
elementary school; and for the total number of 
the members studied, within the second year of 
high school. These figures and per cents are 
based upon 167 city, 75 exempted village, 388 
county, and 301 rural and village board mem- 
bers. 

Table II gives some idea as to the general dis- 
tribution of the members of the various boards 
with regard to the type of education possessed 
by their personnel. Out of the total of 189 
board studies, there are 27 with all members 
having an elementary training only. More than 
half of this number, 17, are local rural and vil- 
lage boards. 

There are 27 city, 11 exempted village, 33 
county, and 17 rural and village boards that 
have at least one member who has a college de- 
There is one city and one county board 
having all members with college degrees. 

Superintendents pointed out on the ques- 
tionaries the member who ranked highest and 
the one who ranked lowest in usefulness. The 
arithmetical mean of the training of the mem- 
bers ranking highest is 11.88 years, while that 
of those ranking lowest is 10.40 years. Of those 
ranked highest, 59 per cent were high-school 
graduates, while only 37 per cent of those ranked 
lowest were high-school graduates. Twenty per 
cent of the members ranked highest were college 
graduates, while 13 per cent of those ranked 
lowest have graduated from college. 

Occupations of the Board Members 

Table IIT gives the different kinds of occupa- 
tions and the per cent of the board members en- 
gaged in each kind. The farmer group includes 


gree. 


ED IN RELATION TO THE EDUCATION OF THEIR 


MEMBERS 
Exempted Rural and 
City Village County Village Total 
Per cent of boards having all members with elementary 
so | errr rrr rer errr TT err ry errr ere ry Tr te 0.0 6.7 11.4 28.3 14.3 
Per cent of boards having one or more members who 
have one or more years in high school. None with 
CONG 5 6.66466 16.656 066-0.600056.000.06060006068400001 0408 11.4 13.3 35.4 40.0 30.7 
Per cent of boards having one or more members with 
Of? 66 CEG FORED OT COTIENE. occccvesscccccvescreses 8.6 6.7 11.5 3.4 18.2 
Per cent of boards having one or more members with a 
COTO GOTO 0.6.6.6 666:6.6.66.55.6:66.665060650050600800680 0% 09 73.3 41.7 28.3 46.8 
i. ge | | rr errTTTerrerrererrerrerererrirrr cre 34 15 79 i) 188 





40 


In the 
business group are placed all of the men whom 


farmers, gardeners, and horticulturists. 


the superintendents designated as merchants, 


contractors, real-estate men and_ insurance 
agents, salesmen, druggists, oil dealers, live- 
stock dealers, printers, lumber dealers, barbers, 
The clerical workers 


Den- 


millers, and a few others. 
are mostly bookkeepers and accountants. 
tists are included with the physicians. 


TABLE III. OCCUPATION OF THE BOARD 





MEMBERS 
Ex- Rural 
empted and 

Occupation City village County village Total 
ID, go. 44 s-Wee sides 1.8 9.3 63.7 65.8 48.8 
Business men........ $4.1 37.3 14.6 14.0 19.8 
PEP ONOINND 6 sccccsvcce 10.9 12.0 5.2 2.0 5.8 
Homemakers (women) 7.8 5.3 2.9 6.0 5.0 
ME, kn 060-464 5:4-4% 78 Wea 4.7 2.0 4.9 
CUSPIGl WOPK. 0665.05 9.1 5.3 0.3 ot 3.0 
TUPI GCS. ic ccesiscee 1.3 1.6 4.3 a 
Manufacturers ....... 7.5 2.7 1.0 0.3 2.7 
MIUOUN 556 0:6 60640-0060 3.7 28 1.6 0.7 1.7 
NONE oh ca-6: 6-00: 0 0h0i0:0:8 1.8 24 1.6 0.7 1.4 
Me GOO a 6k a0 0:44-0:09 13.3 10.7 2.9 2.0 4.0 
Total number of mem- 

bers reported.......165 75 383 300 923 


A large number of the board members own 
their business, or an interest in it, and their 
homes. The following gives the per cent of the 
members of the various boards who own their 
business or a part of it: 


Grouping Per cent 
City DOATA MEMVEIB.... 2. ccsccccscccescscee 7 
Exempted village board members.......... 7 
County board members..........-s.eseeeees 92 
Village and rural board members.......... 81 
All board members studied..............++- S4 


The per cents of the members who own their 
homes are as follows: 


Grouping Per cent 
City board membeTS...........seeeeeceeees 94 
Exempted village board members.......... 06 
County board members.........-...-+-eeees 99 
Village and rural board members........... 89 
All board members studied............-.+-. 95 


The fact that fewer members of the city and 
exempted village boards own their business is 
likely due to the type of occupation in which 
they are engaged. These per cents are based 
upon 170 city, 75 exempted village, 389 county, 
and 306 village and rural board members. 

Superintendents were asked to rate the success 
of each member in his own business or occupa- 
tion as being excellent, good, fair, or poor. 
Ninety-three per cent of the city board members, 
92 per cent of the exempted village, 87 per cent 
of the county, and 81 per cent of the local village 
rural board members were rated as good or excel- 
lent; while 7 per cent of the city, 8 per cent of 
the exempted village, 13 per cent of the county, 
and 19 per cent of the village and rural schools 
were rated as being poor or fair. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the total number of members were 
rated as good or excellent, 13 per cent as poor 
or fair in their business success. 

Among the board members whom the superin- 
tendents ranked as being the most valuable on 
their boards of education there are 61 farmers, 
49 business men, 16 physicians, 10 bankers, 6 
lawyers, 5 employees, 5 clerical workers, and 4 
homemakers. Among those who were rated as 
being the least valuable on their boards there 
are 78 farmers, 33 business men, 6 physicians, 5 
bankers, 1 lawyer, 10 employees, 3. clerical 
workers, and 10 homemakers. 


Converting these numbers into per cents 
based upon the total number of all members in 
each occupation serving upon the boards, the fol- 


lowing results are secured: 


Per cent Per cent 
Most Least 

Classification Valuable Valuable 
WOU. 6.0. 00.00:044 004500004 13.5 17.5 
BON CRON (6.5.6 ée-ccccsees 225 11.0 
igo eee oneses 30.0 11.6 
MONE 6 6.60600 500 senedeus 22.0 11.9 
BINGE. bees evassonradees 38.0 6.0 
ON. o.sdecensedededen 22.0 46.0 
Clerical workers ......... 18.0 10.0 
WE. S.0bs0860sineeheesas 9.0 22.0 


Basing the per cents upon the number ranked 
most valuable and the number ranked least valu- 
able the following results are secured: 
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Per cent Per cent 


Most Least 
Classification Valuable Valuable 
PIR oii 44 cies ae he ees 3 53 
DUGINGCES HIGH 60s sckccccces 31 23 
BTNBEIR i kas cnasaeseeaes 10 + 
MMII, Sag 6004.48 9'5.00 3 6 0A % 6 3 
BON once an side-s 046s 00 t 1 
EAOUE oc iss.isns 45540%0 3 7 
Clerical workers .......... 3 g 
WWOMEDEE: Gascccase-caesdisaians 3 > 


Among the members who were rated as being 
the most valuable on their boards there are 75 
men, or 47 per cent, pointed out as having excel- 
lent suecess, 74 men, or 47 per cent, having 
good, and 9 men, or 6 per cent, having fair sue- 
cess; of those who were rated as the least valu- 
able members there are 30 members, or 21 per 
cent, having excellent, 78 members, or 53 per 
cent, having good, 30 members or 21 per cent, 
having fair, and 8 members, or 5 per cent, hav- 
ing poor success in their own business affairs. 

Interest in the Public Schools 

One of the desired characteristics of a board 
member is that he be interested in the welfare 
of children and in a good education for them. 
In this study his direct or indirect interest in 
the schools as shown by his having had teaching 
experience, having children in school, visiting 
schools, reading of educational magazines, and 
attending educational meetings, are taken as 
indieations of such interest. 

Two hundred and forty-one board members, or 
25 per cent of the number in this study, have 
served as teachers in the public schools. Twenty- 
six per cent of the city, 21 per cent of the 
exempted village, 33 per cent of the county, and 
17 per cent of the village and rural board mem- 
have had experience. 
Thirty-five per cent of the members ranked as 
being the most valuable members on the boards 
and 16 per cent of those rated as being the least 
valuable members have had some teaching ex- 
perience. 

A large number of the board members do have 
children attending school, in elementary, high 
school, or college. Below is given the per cents 
of the board members of the different boards 
that have children in school: 


bers some teaching 


Group Per cent 
BNE” woes cienetunes Giwwnk soba kaaseens oases 74 
ONGC VIREO 6.800.6:60-60.000-00-404<040 00008 - 83 
CUNO £:6:065-4:054:46 6.000 40444 SORE ESERIES OM 62 
BUG HG. VITO. 66.6 6:6. 6:0:0600560-6:64015660004% 82 
Oe: WOO 660 66540455 0k0s HEE OeeK OS 73 


Of the number rated as most valuable mem- 
bers of the boards, 80 per cent have children in 
school; while, of the number rated as being the 
least valuable, 67 per cent have children in 
school. The above figures as well as those on 
the teaching experience of members are based 
upon 167 city, 75 exempted village, 386 county, 
and 298 village and rural board members. 

One hundred twenty-six board members have 
children teaching in elementary, high school, 
or college. Eleven per cent of the city board 
members, 5 per cent of the exempted village 
board members, 19 per cent of the county board 
members, and 10 per cent of the rural and vil- 
lage board members have children teaching. 

A check on the questionaries showed that 
there are only 18 members, or 11 per cent, of the 
city, 7 or 9 per cent of the exempted village, 73 
or 19 per cent of the county, and 32 or 10 per 
cent of the village and rural members who have 
neither teaching experience, nor children in 
school, nor children teaching. Thus about 14 
per cent of the members of the state have had 
none of the school contracts described above. 

The answers to the questions as to the num- 
ber and kind of educational magazines read by 
the board members were too incomplete and in- 
definite to place very much value upon them. 
It is evident that most superintendents do not 
know whether their members read magazines 
pertaining to educational matters or not. Ina 


number of cases whole boards were reported as 
some one educational magazine. 


readers of 
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Forty-nine of the county board members, 80 of 
the city, 3 of the exempted village, and 29 of the 
rural and village were reported as readers of 


some educational magazine. The magazines 
reported as being read were the AMERICAN 


Scuoot Boarp Journa, the N. E. 
and Ohio teachers’ papers. 


A. magazines, 

The Scnoot Boarp 

JOURNAL was the most frequently mentioned. 
Attendance at Educational Meetings 

Superintendents reported that 15 per cent of 
the city, 21 per cent of the exempted village, 66 
per cent of the county, and 34 per cent of the 
village and rural board members oceasionally at- 
tended educational meetings. No statement can 
be made -as to the frequency of attendance at 
these meetings, but it is likely that most mem- 
bers do not regularly attend them. The higher 
per cent of county board members may be due 
to the fact that some superintendents reported 
the general meetings of the boards of the county 
as educational meetings. The kind of meetings 
mentioned were county teachers’ institutes, state 
teachers’ meetings, state district teachers’ meet- 
ings, P. T. A. meetings and the general board 
meetings of the county. 

Only 50 per cent of the members of each of 
the different groups of boards were reported as 
visiting the school any time during the second 
year. These visits were, in the most, very in- 
frequent, only a few for each person during the 
year. Nothing was given as to the purpose and 
the character of these visits. Hence the data 
secured on this question are not very significant. 

Community Interests of the Board Members 

Chureh membership is not to be taken as an 


index of any cort as to the worth of a man or 
woman on the board of education, but rather as 
an index of their general interest in the com- 
munity. The church itself stands for worth- 
while things and an affiliation with it would, in 
a degree, show the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual toward community welfare. Although 
different creeds are here listed, no emphasis is 
placed upon this phase other than of general 
church membership. Creeds are here listed as 
an item of interest. The number of members 
belonging to the various denominations is shown 


in Table IV. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF MEMBERS BELONGING 
TO DIFFERENT CHURCH DENOMINATIONS 


Exempted 


as 





Denomination City village County Loeal Total 
MOCHOGISE ..6600%. 53 25 118 86 282 
Presbyterian .... 41 14 46 20 121 
Lutheran ..... jos: ae 7 27 10 56 
COPIER vibscscss 8 5 10 22 45 
Congregational .. 13 6 17 7 43 
LS errr 5 5 10 11 31 
United Brethren.. 4 0 16 8 28 
NENGE scsssccs 3 2 9 15 28 
DEMOED oo sisceseies 2 0 12 11 25 
errr 3 0 10 3 16 
Church of Christ. 2 3 5 6 14 
Episcopal ........ 6 1 4 1 12 
COGRGEE ccccvscce 0 0 5 5 10 

ivangelical ...... 2 3 4 = 10 
All others . #€ 4 26 23 57 
Number not mem- 

bers of any y 

rr 3 62 68 141 
Number of mem- 

bers reported...165 75 381 298 919 





Eighty-four per cent of the total number of 
board members studied are affiliated with some 
church. The per cent of the members of the 
different boards that are members of church are 
as follows: 


Classification Per cent 
Cee sesuseaensae ELEC CETTE RTC TE ER 95 
REO WAMIODO 6 6.5.060:00:004400860860006 o- oe 
MMNIOEE, 50 CGN 65 o00i015.4.5060 906.09 40059%4000408 84 
po ere ee ee eee 73 


The per cent of the total number of members 
belonging to the different church denominations 
are as follows: 


Denomination Per cent 
MN 0.5.6 4,4.6:0:640:4.050:84%3 COV UATE see Oe 
NNN <¥'v.as4:0.0'0509409994004044408 cone Ee 
EOMUNED. § 6.6:6.6056 0646000 JagUC6SSSSSEORCSA -- 60 
CRPIECIAM occsccese $600:6559000440446054050% oo 
COMMTCGAUIONGTIOES oc cccccciccccscccceccs - &0 
Sarre becteudavsses 3.0 
IE, 6.6.5.5. 0-5.0. 05005 badaddee oan . oo 
SE 55 64 044.4-540059.000444RK ae eee esa 3.0 
ME 566:4-6.04.09.0-04.50610 2065444. ‘aon soe 86 
EE, 560 44 00649 6b 0500 basi bee eedetece 1.7 
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Church of Christ 
Episcopal 
Catholic 
MCOMMUIIORE 6656 00s oS bees eeeeie< 404450008 

Mel) NE 655 5:34:69: ao Ke ks ae eke es eees $s 
Not members of any church.............. 15 


Seventy per cent of the board members in the 
study were reported as being members of some 
The per 
cent of the members of the various boards be- 
longing to these organizations are as follows: 


type of civie club or organization. 


Grouping Per cent 
Ce ssccssaces CTT CCT TROON COT 74 
POMGUNRIUBG CRIIBDO ~<.6 6.6 o65'54.085 0800864 40004008 %2 
CGE os ¥5.6065 8 455 O6N osdets es 00.450 CRW ONS 76 
Ween RG DOE ose einen ond osaassnsensssaas 52 


Table V gives a list of the ten clubs most fre- 
quently mentioned as organizations with which 
board members were affiliated. Each number 
represents the number of board members who 
belonged to that club. Many are members of 
two or more different clubs. Forty-one city, 21 





TABLE V. CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


Exempted 

Organization City village County Local Total 
Fatimi Bureat.scssscce.e a 176 45 223 
CREINOD ai 5490045505 065% 0 5 135 56 196 
Chamber of Commerce. .46 1 z 6 60 
Business Men's Clubs... 3 8 26 15 52 
TIWORIB  occescs 6nnes4see 18 6 1 45 
RMON 6504405800 546000508 6 5 2 44 
Civies Clib:.... eakewae 14 3 11 5 33 
Parent-Teacher ........ 2 1 10 13 26 
Community Club....... 3 6 2 7 16 
Woman's CHD. 06sdcscce 9 0 3 1 13 
All othe? ClODSG:. 6.6066 11 < 17 1 36 





exempted village, 89 county, and 125 village and 
rural board members were reported as being 
members of no elub of civie character; while 
119 city, 54 exempted village, 294 county, and 
137 rural and village board members were re- 
ported as belonging to some such organization as 
listed above. 

Seventeen per cent of the members belonging 
to these clubs were rated as the most valuable 
member on their boards, and 12 per cent were 
rated as the least valuable members; while 13 
per cent of the members not belonging to any 
of these clubs were rated as the most valuable 
members on their boards, and 12 per cent were 
rated as the least valuable members. Seventy- 
four per cent of those rated as the best board 
members are club members, while 54 per cent of 
the members rated as the least valuable are club 
members. 

Degree of Openmindedness 

Superintendents rated the degree of open- 
mindedness of their board members as being 
excellent, good, fair, or poor. A summary of 
the ratings in per cent of members rated from 
good to excellent in the judgment of the super- 
intendent is as follows: 


Grouping Per cent 
a SET PECL ELITE Cer eee 89 
EENNOOG WHIEINE § 0945:4050400005 000080040008 so 
CGE Gio eG VE SGO0 606568600 R 1S Os Dd CT CE TOES 82 
Wee URE PN 66 6:8:6.6:5 6-046000050 4 0HeOENES 72 
PPPOE TT RT EEE URC ELECT Tere 80 


The remaining members were rated as being 
Twelve per cent of the members 
studied were marked as being prejudiced in 
some way. 


fa ir or poor. 


The following gives the rating of the 146 
members pointed out as being the most valuable 
members on their boards: 


Rating Per cent of the Members 
SPINS 6 40465:5.6:0.4,0:066056 5000 ds 403 4N ES aed 52 
EE 64606 G44.0.4s 60660 CR OE SE SON 00 ESC OS CERES 41 
EE. VASE ee ecw 646056040 2680 eS COC TANE CREED 7 
SE 654.4-0:55:0-40 605 ONSTN NENA ORDEAL OS BONES ‘ 0 


The following gives the rating of the degree 
of openmindedness of the 146 members rated as 
being the least valuable on their boards: 


Rating Per cent of the Members 
BOON 55:0:6:0:65.04:666006.0.6 0540080000 00086088 14 
IE 550.5: 4:0 6.046 4449060-45.44b094 6000830048 50048 38 
PO 4454640000 COED EMC ENN S15 60 56E84 0b CN Taw 38 
TCT TET TCT CT COTO Cre 10 


Service of Board Members 
Length of service might be considered as an 
indication of a board member’s ability and will- 
ingness to serve his community in such capacity. 
Table VI is a tabulation of the length of service 
of the four types of board members. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., is a seven- 
member body. composed of six men and one woman. They 
include the following: Mr. C. Arthur Krill; treasurer; Dr. 
D. J. Scholten, H. W. Anderson, secretary; Otis A. Earl, 
president; John S. Rockwell, vice-president; E. H. Drake, 
superintendent of schools; Mrs. Linnie Gill, and Earl S. 
Elliott. 


The fine cooperation of the board with employees of all 
departments of the schools, the press, various social, re- 
ligious, and business organizations, and the commendable 
attitude of the citizens, have resulted in the development of 
a school system which has won wide recognition. Several 
departments of the school system are in the front rank, and 
some are considered as occupying first place among the 
educational systems of the country. 











































LENGTH OF SERVICE OF BOARD 





TABLE VI. 


Village 
MEMBERS Exempted and 
No. of yrs. Exempted Rural and City Village County Rural 
of service City village County village Total Range of meetings for 
1 23 11 35 73 142 OMe GOEL scsiaiscccscns 12-35 12-20 6-28 2-29 
2 13 5 79 38 135 Mean number of meet- 
3 20 12 28 33 102 MAME. -4644.4-0446064654% 19.8 15.2 11.3 14.2 
+ 13 8 111 33 165 Median number’ of 
5 15 9 17 22 63 rere 19.5 15.5 12.2 14.3 
6 13 5 20 20 58 i. es ae f : 1: 7 | 
. 8 > 12 11 31 1e per cent of attendance of the members 
8 11 3 17 17 48 ‘or each of se oT sis as a 
8 1 : : = for each of these groups is as follows: 
10 4 4 7 q 22 Groups Per cent 
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Median yrs. 5.1 5.1 
—_ Desirable Traits and Qualifications of School- 
Board Members 


Table VII presents the desirable traits and 
qualifications of school-board members as listed 
by the superintendent answering the question- 
aries. The number represents the frequency of 
the traits or qualifications listed by all of the 
superintendents. In addition to the desirable 
traits mentioned in the table there were a num- 
ber of others appearing less than five times. 
Among these were regularity of attendance at 
meetings, unselfishness, teaching experience, no 
teaching sympathetic, property 
man, tolerant, patriotic, 
good citizen, diplomatic, and experience as an 
administrator. 


County boards had been established for only 
eleven full years when these data were secured. 
In addition to their service upon the county 
276 members, or 70 eent of the 
boards had upon local 
The range in years of this service for 


boards, 
county 
boards. 


per 
have service 
these members is from 1 to 35 years; the mean is 
None of 
the city or exempted village members and only 
3 of the village and rural members have had any 
service upon county boards. 

In comparing the length of service of the 
most valuable members and least valuable mem- 
bers on the boards of education the following 
results were secured. 


%.7 years and the median, 8.8 years. 


experience, 


owner, professional 


Most Least For All - 
Valuable Valuable Members ‘ Summary ‘ ° 
Yeare Years Years In conelusion the four groups of board mem- 
St ieee eer ore rrr 1-56 1-20 1-36 vee deste ¢ we . " oe " ‘ 
Arithmetic Mean.... 7.4 47 4.9 bers rank in the same order with the exception 
SN chvasesacixes 6.8 3.5 4.5 of one item. This rank is city boards, exempted 


The following is a summary of the data se- 
cured as to the number of board meetings held 
during the year covered by this study: 

These data are based upon 28 city, 14 ex- 
empted village, 74 county, and 55 village and 
rural school boards. 


TABLE VII. DESIRABLE TRAITS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


village boards, county boards, and village ‘and 

rural boards. The exception to this rank ‘is in 

the case of ownership of home wherein the 

county board members rank first with 99 per 

cent of the members owning their own homes, 
(Concluded on Page 144) 
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“Municipal financing” is a broad term and 
should include two classifications—temporary 
financing, which is usually availed of in antici- 
pation of collection of levied taxes, and long- 
time financing, as applied to municipal bonds. 
The term “municipal bonds” is generally used 
to designate tax-secured bonds whether issued 
by cities, counties, school districts, or any other 
political subdivision. 

The intrinsic goodness of a municipal bond is 
dependent on three things: First may be listed 
the physical ability of the issuing municipality 
to meet its obligations. Second, is the ability of 
bondholders to enforce, through mandamus or 
otherwise, the payment of such obligations. 
Third and last, but by no means least important, 
is the desire and willingness of the taxpayers 
and officials to meet payments promptly and to 
keep clean the record of the borrower. 

Municipal financing is commercial banking 
as viewed with a telescope. In many cases a 
generation not yet born will pay the taxes to 
retire maturing bonds of present-day issues. 
This means that the investment Danker must 
use the greatest discretion in making loans. 

Borrower Has Full Control 

The trust indenture given by private corpora- 
tions to secure long-term borrowing usually 
contains provisions which permit the lender to 
keep careful check on the affairs of the borrower 
so that any tendeney toward depreciation of 
security may be quickly halted. This is not 
true as regards bonds issued by municipalities 
and for this reason the conservaney and relia- 
bility of the community seeking funds is of the 
greatest importance. 

In effect, a group of public officials seeking 
funds says to the investment banker: “We desire 
to borrow money and will agree to have levied 
each year a tax for the payment of interest and 
the repayment of principal. The failure of our- 
selves and of our successors to levy and collect 
this tax gives you no recourse except through 
the courts, and you may not seize the property 
pledged unless you acquire it through tax title 
and to do this you yourself or your clients must 
pay the taxes due on your bonds. We do not 
know that we will be in office for any stated 
period, and we do not know who our successors 
will be. We can give you no mortgage, and we 
cannot assure you that we will not issue more 
bonds next year or the year following; and if 
we do borrow more money you will have no 
priority of collection as against holders of 
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Keeping tthe Faith 


H. M. Bucher 


bonds issued ten years hence. You have no 
control over our property and we may abandon 
it or allow it to depreciate as we see fit. But we 
do want a low rate of interest and favorable 
terms.” 


The Citizen is Best Security 

However, the experience of the investment 
banker tells him that the American citizen is 
very proud of good eredit rating and will in 
most cases make the greatest effort to keep 
good the credit of his community. There are 
many cases on record where municipal loans 
have been met by public subscription when the 
decline of assessed valuations, bank failures, or 
some other cause prevented the prompt payment 
of bonded debt. The remarkably small amount 
of loss incurred by holders of municipel obliga- 
tions well demonstrates that good faith and 
pride of a eollective group of average citizens 
is about the best possible security for municipal 
loans. 

Several school districts and 
have greatly injured their credit through ecare- 
lessness, indifference, or failure to appreciate 
the importance of promptly meeting interest 
and principal payments. The investor in mu- 
nicipal bonds is usually one willing to surrender 
a large potential return in order to obtain the 
greatest possible factor of safety. The trait that 
leads him to put his funds in these securities 
causes him to expect and insist on prompt pay- 
ment. The return to him of an unpaid coupon 
usually brings him to his invesment banker for 
an explanation. The banker then wires the 
municipal treasurer for information and in 
most cases receives a reply that in substance 
says: “Forgot to send money to place of pay- 
ment, but funds going forward today.” <A con- 
stant recurrence of this condition (and there are 
many) will make the banker very hesitant about 
placing additional funds in that municipality, 
as he ean look forward to semiannual, irritat- 
ing demands for explanations over the life of 
the bonds. He also knows that holders of the 
old bonds will decline to purchase the new, and 
in time that particular community will pay 
dearly for its omissions. 


smaller cities 


It is indeed fortunate that almost every school 
district has some faithful citizen who makes the 
affairs of the district his own affairs, who 
realizes the vital importance of the interest and 
principal due notice, and who makes it bis per- 
sonal business to see that funds are at place of 
payment as agreed. 


From the Teachers’ Agency Viewpoint 
. Emily Guiwits 


“Why,” inquired the superintendent, “did you 
cross out the statement that Miss Mynes is not 
personally attractive?” 

“Because she is personally attractive,” an- 
swered the teachers’ agency manager. “Unless 
it happens that one can find no charm in a 
woman of 35!” The two pairs of eyes met in 
a glance almost hostile, yet with a gleam of 
mutual respect. 

“Then may I further inquire,” continued the 
superintendent, “to what extent you carry this 
practice of—editing recommendations?” 

“To exactly the extent that fidelity to fact 
demands,” replied the manager. “Never at all, 
where statements touching proficiency are con- 
cerned. Other points merely indicate personal 
preferences. A superintendent partial to 
blondes, for instance, could scarcely be expected 
to call a dark girl attractive!” Again two 
pairs of eyes glared at each other, until the 


humor of the situation become irresistible, and 
both laughed. 

“All right, you win,” conceded the superin- 
tendent. “Bring along your attractive candi- 
date and I'll talk with her at 4 o’clock today.” 
The door closed; swift footsteps sounded along 
the hall, and in a moment the elevator stopped 
for its passenger. 

The agency manager leaned back in her chair 
wearily. What did it amount to, anyway—this 
never-ending effort to fit teachers into positions 
—to harmonize the varying temperaments of 
superintendents and teachers and school boards ? 
For three years she had tried in vain to locate 
a teacher with Superintendent Carleton; today, 
when success at least was peering around the 
corner—what if Miss Mynes should be given 
the position, and should fail? “We are ex- 
pected to guarantee human nature,” she 
thought, resentfully. “No one else is expected 
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this. After sending five successful 


to do 
teachers to a school, suppose the sixth is a 


misfit. Neither superintendent nor board re- 
member the five—but they are never through 
reminding us of the one!” 
A Matter of Deep Concern 

Many employers and candidates applying to 
a_ teachers’ assume that the manager 
thinks only of the commission, caring little for 
the success of the teacher in the job. This 
assumption is unfair and untrue. No manager 
living can always hit the mark. Too often ap- 
plicants must be judged from brief interviews, 
or through correspondence alone; again the 
manager may be unacquainted with both appli- 
eant and employer. A school year is a good- 
size fraction of a human life. The locating of 


agency 


any teacher, especially a beginner, in a town 
where she will work for nine months is a matter 


of deep concern to an agency manager. The 
teacher’s suecess or failure is reflected in her 
superintendent’s record and still more vitally in 
her pupils’ development. A misfit teacher ean- 
not be wholly suecessful; yet who ean tell in 
advanee whether any teacher will fit in a new 
position? Even after years of experience. in 
ageney work, learning the individual require- 
ments of many schools and many superintend- 
ents, the element of uncertainty persists. One 
never can tell when a teacher has reached her 
high-water mark in development which makes 
it unsafe to push her ahead still further. Nor 
can one feel wholly safe in locating a small- 
town candidate in a eity school, or a city eandi- 
date in the small town. 
some time come to grief through taking this 
risk. 


Every ageney has at 


Adaptability is sadly lacking in teachers. 
as in other humans; and try hard as she may 
to fit the right teacher into each job, the agency 
manager is bound to make mistakes. 

Temperament and Varying Environments 

Publie schools have distinct personalities: a 
teacher who will fit in one will be a misfit in 
another of similar size a hundred miles away. 
In Dashville. for example, the teacher should 
be of the social type; she must dress well and 
be at ease in social groups; and if she dances 
and plays ecards, these things will insure her 
popularity in the town. In Dotville, on the 
contrary, her interest in the woman’s club, the 
parent-teacher association, and in chureh work 
are the points stressed. A third town will wear 
the teacher out with dinner invitations, even 
a teacher socially inclined; while in another 
town not far distant the young woman teacher 
is absolutely ignored: not a friendly invitation 
during the school year will come her way. It 
is easy to see to what extent the temperament of 
the young teacher must be considered in loeat- 
ing her in these widely varying environments. 

More often than one would expect it is the 
duty of the agency manager to advise eandi- 
dates to leave the teaching profession. Too 
many have gone into this work because they 
didn’t know what else to do, and are staying 
in it from lack of courage to make a change. 
A conscientious manager will not recommend 
a teacher who dislikes her work. The great 
need in teacher-training schools today is for 
vocational guidance worthy of the name—not 
merely another faculty job to be filled by an 
uninspired theorist. It is a question if the 
supply ever would equal the demand for persons 
really qualified to give advice to these be- 
wildered freshmen. Such advisers need more 
than formal training; there is needed a large 
degree of intuition; and most of all it requires 
time and patience, two things sadly lacking in 
college life. 

The Tragedy of the Teacher Surplus 

The last weeks of summer vacation are the 

ones that try an agency manager’s soul. The 
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number of teachers and jobs is never balanced; 
either there are too many teachers or not 
enough to supply the schools. This last season 
vacancies were scarce and applicants many; as 
the days went by the anxiety of candidates 
became more definite, and the manager shared 
this distress but was powerless to relieve it. 
No agency can make vacancies nor transform 
candidates so that they will fit in the vacancies 
reported. Yet when day after day these appli- 
cants came in to talks things over—the laughter 
gone from their eyes, the lines of their faces 
deepening, and a_tenseness showing their 
panicky need for work, the manager’s problem 
took on new complications. 

Many teachers have relatives to support: in- 
deed it is the exception if one escapes such 
burdens. Just where does an agency manager’s 
duty lie? She may have a eall for a mathe- 
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maties teacher for Dotville: here is Mary Jones 
whose training and teaching record are excep- 
tional. Mary did not expect to teach this year, 
but suddenly became available. To send her to 
Dotville would give a prize to this superin- 
tendent and school. But Mary does not really 
need the job. And here is Sally Brown, who 
would do the work moderately well and probably 
be reelected, but Sally is not an exceptional 
teacher—yet she has a widowed mother to sup- 
port. Is it the duty of the manager to give 
the school the best teacher on the list and send 
Mary, or is it her duty to consider these other 
points and give Sally the job? Running a 
teachers’ agency is not a matter of mere book- 
keeping—of lists of subjects coupled with 
names. It is a matter of dealing with human 
lives. 


A Superintendent’s Letter 


To the Principals: 

The instructions given to you yesterday by 
telephone from my office were based on the rule 
of the school board that no unauthorized col- 
lections shall be made, nor donations solicited 
in the schools. This regulation applies in the 
ease of teachers as well as in the case of pupils. 

Sinee it had come to my attention that the 
regulation was being violated in one school, it 
was my duty to eall attention to the rule, al- 
though most of vou may have thought that the 
whole matter was so well understood that it was 
not necessary to mention it. 

The whole question of drives in schools is 
one which is at this time receiving the atten- 
tion and consideration of school administrators 
and sehool boards throughout the country. 
Many city school boards have, during the last 
few months, adopted regulations similar to the 
one which has been in effect here for several 
years. 

A principle of democracy is involved in the 
question of drives in schools. A drive in the 
schools represents the eapitalization of the 
school organization for other than educational 
purposes. Donations for any cause, however 
worthy it may be, must be entirely voluntary 
or else the principle of democracy is violated. 
The spirit as well as the letter of the principle 
must be observed if the principle is to be re- 
spected. 

To cireulate among the teachers of a school 
a paper on which “those who wish to contribute 
may write their names with the amounts con- 


tributed,” is a violation of the spirit of volun- 
tary individual giving, because such a paper 
records not only those who do contribute but 
also those who don’t. In such procedure there 
is a powerful coercion although it may be un- 
intentional. 

If the school principal is known to be in- 
terested, even though rightfully and creditably 
in the cause of the drive the teachers naturally 
feel it incumbent upon them to sign up regard- 
less of their individual inclination or financial 
ability to do so, therefore any plan for “100-per- 
cent record” by the teachers of a school build- 
ing takes away from the teachers the right to 
private and unrecorded decisions in regard to 
contributions. 

I think I do not need to say to you that 
my action is not “aimed” at the drive of anv 
particular organization. As a matter of fact, 
I consider the organization whose drive is now 
being conducted a very worthy one. It does 
a great deal of good work; It deserves the sup- 
port of school people as individuals. 

Physicians contribute as individuals and are 
not grouped or listed as a profession even in a 
health drive. School teachers should be -ac- 
corded the privilege of deciding as individuals 
whether they want to give. 

IT am certain that the officers who are re- 
sponsible for the present drive will agree hearti- 
ly with the justice of our rule on drives in the 
schools. 

Very truly yours, 


Superintendent of schools 


Objective Measurement of Teacher-Traits 


Barney K. Baker, Associate Professor of Education, 
State Teachers’ College, Peru, Nebr. 


The purchasing public of the present day need 
no longer buy in the dark. Commodities are 
described in specific terms of grade, strength, or 
content. Seventy-five per cent virgin-wool 
blankets, 14 wires-to-the-inch screen, number 
one wheat—these and many more articles are 
described in terms that have objective meaning. 
Specifications employed by architects and con- 
tractors in qualifying the type and grade of ma- 
terials used in construction help the purchaser 
evaluate the house he is buying. The use of 
terms with a fixed, specifie meaning obviates 
misunderstanding and fraud, 

School officials have previously, to the school’s 
advantage, adapted commercial practices to suit 
educational needs. Why should not objective 
terms be used in describing the teachers’-college 
product, the teacher ? 

Classification of Teachers 

We now classify teachers in terms that are 

often misleading. “Good teacher” may suggest 








various qualities to various people. To one su- 
perintendent it may mean ability to conduct a 
class efficiently. To another it may mean ability 
to cooperate with her colleagues and superiors. 
To the school-board member the term “good 
teacher” may mean ability to control school 
children without the use of severe discipline. 
To the patron it may mean tact and the social 
graces. Lauding or disparaging a teacher be- 
cause of some one quality which she may or may 
not possess makes such terminology as “fine 
teacher,” “poor teacher,” indefinite. The per- 
sonal factor, also, makes the recommendations 
of teachers vague. The mediocre work of a 
friend may be “good”; the superior work of an 
antagonist, “fair.” Why not assign objective 
meanings to the descriptive terms used in classi- 
fying and recommending teachers? Then school 
officials will, in this matter, speak a common 
language. 
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The author does not mean to imply that ob- 
jective measurement of teacher-traits is to sup- 
plant entirely personal judgment. There are, of 
course, many elements in personalities which 
the experienced administrator will readily sense 
in an interview, but which are difficult to define 
and to measure objectively. Refinement of man- 
ner, gracious deference, and similar qualities 
are still to be determined by personal acumen. 
Aside from the more intangible qualities there 
are, however, many traits which readily lend 
themselves to objective measurement. 

We lack standard units of measure for such 
teacher-traits as can be measured. One often 
hears the expression average, superior inferior, 
scholarship. Do those terms mean to the reader 
the same degree of attainment that they meant 
to the author? Good scholarship can be meas- 
ured objectively by the grade-index scheme, 
which assigns a point value to each mark or 
grade. An A grade usually gives the prospective 
teacher three points; a B grade, two points; a 
C grade, one point; lower grades, no points. To 
arrive at an objective measure of scholarship, 
add the total number of point hours and divide 
the sum obtained by the total number of semes- 
ter hours earned. ~The quotient obtained will 
give the grade index. If, in discussing a teach- 
ers’ scholarship, we should say that she has a 
grade index of three, we would mean that her 
scholastic attainments were of the highest rank. 
Naturally, the grade index should be_ based 
upon all the collegiate courses rather than upon 
the major subject, if one is to secure an accu- 
rate and comprehensive measure of scholarship. 
We continue to measure by guess, however, the 
prospective teacher’s scholastic achievements 
when we might use a standard unit of measure. 

General intelligence is now measured objec- 
tively and successfully. Why not speak of a 
teacher's intelligence in terms of the IQ or the 
percentile ranking, instead of using the old, 
loose phraseology? We should designate a 
teacher’s intelligence as normal when her IQ is 
between 90 and 109 or her percentile ranking 
falls between 400 and 600. The recommendation 
“normal intelligence” would then have concrete 
meaning. 

When teachers’-college graduates try to secure 
positions, they (unless they have actually been 
under contract in the field) find themselves 
classed as inexperienced. The statement that 
they have done “student teaching” does not 
alter the publie’s estimate of them as inexperi- 
enced. One of their assets is discounted because 
of the indefiniteness with which the terms “stu- 
dent teaching,” “practice teaching,” are em- 
ployed. The school official selecting teachers 


‘knows that “student teaching” may mean much 


or no actual teaching; it may mean absolute 
eontrol of a class for three days or three 
months; or it may mean assisting in which the 
student-teacher only grades papers and cares for 
the equipment. Greater objectivity in describ- 
ing the apprenticeship of the teachers’-college 
student is certainly needed. . 

Determining Ability of Teachers to Instruct 

A measuring stick for determining the ability 
of teachers to instruct is to be found in the edu- 
cational tests which may be given training- 
school pupils at the beginning and close of the 
school term. If pupils of normal mentality 
inade rapid progress, their instructor’s teaching 
skill will be ranked high, “superior,” possibly. 
The term would then carry an objective mean- 
ing, and the teacher’s employer would know for 
what he was contracting. 

An objective measure of professional attitude 
is possible. Membership and participation in 
professional clubs and educational fraternities 
would be one unit of measure. Active member- 
ship in education associations would be another. 
The extent of a teacher’s professional reading 
marks certain degrees of professional alertness. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 









In October, 1926, the JourRNAL carried 


article descriptive of some of the business prac- 


an 






tices in the Newton, Massachusetts, school de- 
partment. In this article the matter of ade- 
quate control of equipment and supplies, was 
introduced in a way that has provoked several 
inquiries from interested readers. As the sub- 
ject is one that cannot be adequately dealt with 










by correspondence, it has seemed advisable to 
discuss it in this paper. 






Like many other phases of public-school man- 
agement, the problem of handling and control- 
ling supplies and material, is one that has re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in recent years, 
and staunch advoeates will be found for prac- 
tices that are diametrically opposed. For ex- 
ample; in a letter just received from the secre- 
tary of a school board in an important center 
in Pennsylvania, we are told that there is a 
sirong tendency to break away from centralized 
control of school stores in favor of direct ship- 
ments to school units. On the other hand, the 
business manager of the Newton schools is con- 
vineed of the need for centralized physical con- 
trol of all school supplies, material, and equip- 
ment where such control seems necessary. 





















Central Control vs. Direct Shipment 

There are two aspects of this subject which 
ought to be mentioned at this time, because they 
are not always clearly understood: The ship- 
ment of supplies and material to a central dis- 
tributive point, and the shipment of supplies 
direct to the school or unit at which they will be 
consumed, is one thing: the control of such 
supplies, whether at a central store, or at 
schools, is another thing. Some time ago, while 
investigating the purchasing-and-stores system 
of an important school system in the south, I 
discovered that while all supplies and material 
were shipped by the vendors to one central dis- 
tributing point, from which redistribution was 
made to school units, as required, the method of 
control was so loose, that at the end of the fiscal 
year there existed a serious discrepancy between 
the book inventory and the- physical inventories 
taken in the various buildings in which sub- 
stores were supposed to exist. Here was the 
anomaly: the principle of a central store from 
which shipments were made to schools and sub- 
stores authorized requisitions, had been 
adopted in order to more effectively control the 
consumption of school supplies. It was more 
expensive than direct shipments would have 
been—reshipping goods usually is, of course; 
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Stores Control 
Arthur J. Peel, Brookline, Mass. 


the school department is burdening itself with a 
responsibility and expense which the dealers 
usually carry without additional expense to the 
customer. The only justification for this addi- 
tional expense would be an economy—expressed 
in dollars and cents—effected by means of cen- 
tralized control of purchasing and consumption, 
which would more than offset the additional 
expense incurred by reshipping, rehandling, and 
packing. What was the trouble? In this in- 
stance it was a very poor and inadequate system 
of requisitioning and recording; but I know of 
similar cases where the system has broken down 
by its own weight. A too-complicated system 
of stores control is as bad as a lack of system. 





In another school department recently inves- 
tigated, the superintendent is a very strong 
advocate of direct shipments and decentralized 
control. Notwithstanding all the ood argu- 
ments that may be arrayed against this method, 
including the dangerous policy of scattered re- 
sponsibility and control, very definite economies 
have been effected within recent years, and each 
school operates on a_ material-and-supplies 
budget carefully worked out on the basis of 
the previous year’s consumption. <Any efficiency 
expert who would recommend a central-stores 
system for the school department of this town, 
and guarantee a further saving in the cost of 
supplies and material, would be taking a big 
chance, and would, in all probability, fail to 
make a showing after one year’s operation. 

From the cases quoted, and similar cases 
known to many school executives, it will be 
appreciated that arbitrary conclusions and dog- 
matism should be avoided in any discussion of 
this subject. It will be perfectly evident that 
a small school department is seldom justified in 
maintaining a central store and thus adding 
to administrative expense. On the other hand, 
direct shipments to many schools and units is 
a practice fraught with concealed dangers, 
which may cost the taxpayers thousands of dol- 
lars a year, 

The Three Plans 

For the purpose of facilitating our discussion, 
I have prepared three rough charts which broad- 
ly outline the organization and routine of three 
of the more common systems of stores control 
in town- and city-school management. The first 
of these illustrates the kind of organization that 
is well adapted to large departments. We have 
here, not only a central store or stockroom, but 
three (or more) substores situated at strategic 
points. One of these is almost bound to be 
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one of the high schools. It will be noted that 
shipments are made, not only from the central 
store, but direct by the dealers to the substores, 
This increases the clerical work in the substores, 
but reduces the work in the central store. 
Requisitions for supplies and material are made 
by schools in each group, to the substores serv- 
ing that neighborhood. If each school is 
operated on a supplies budget, there is no neces- 
sity for each individual requisition to be author- 
ized in the superintendent’s office, unless it is 
for something unusual. The substores, in their 
turn, requisition on the central store, when 
they do not carry the supplies or material re- 
quired by any requisitioning officer. The cen- 
tral store, issues, for the approval of the pur- 
chasing agent (or, whoever acts in that 
‘apacity), a purchase requisition for such ma- 
terial that is requisitioned, but which is not 
‘arried in stock. 

It may be worth while pointing out here, that 
the central stores need not always be a physical 
stores. In one city “central store’ is merely 
an account in the books—a theoretical store, 
if you wish. It is a centralized stores record 
maintained in the business manager’s office. 
The actual physical stores are distributed in 
different parts of the city. These substores turn 
in daily, all filled requisitions, and all receiving 
slips covering supplies and material taken into 
stock. With this record, and the copies of the 
purehase orders which are issued in the busi- 
ness manager’s office, the central office is in a 
position to maintain a complete record of every- 
thing coming in or going out of the various 
stores or stockrooms. This is: checked by a 
physical inventory taken at six-months periods. 
This is real control. Any abnormal demands 
are immediately detected in the business man- 
ager’s office, because his stock records are 
entered up daily. Of course it will be recog- 
nized, also, that proper standardization and 
large-quantity purchasing, are greatly facilitated 

—Where such scientific control exists. 
The Single Central Stockroom 

In the next chart we see how one central 
store operates. This, perhaps, is the simplest 
of all store systems, and for a district or city 
of average size, the most satisfactory. Supplies 
and material which are used exclusively in one 
school or department—as for example, tools and 
materials for woodworking classes, supplies and 
material for domestic-arts classes—may be de- 
livered direct to the school where they will 
be used, by the dealer; but proper control must 
then be maintained in the school or department, 
of such supplies. Textbooks, stationary, writing 
materials and supplies, and all supplies common 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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The wide-spread failure of local officers to 
enforce school-attendance laws in an effective 
manner may be amply proved from the writings 
of school administrators in all parts of the 
country. The proposed remedy for this im- 
potence in local authority is to provide by law 
that such authority be exercised when neces- 
sary by state officials who are not rendered 
powerless by the local influences of polities or 
friendship. 

The urgency of such changes in our attend- 
ance laws as will bring about this result is 
clearly established by a study of the effects of 
irregular attendance in the different states. 
Irregular attendance is one of the serious con- 
sequences of the failure to enforce an attend- 
ance law. In South Carolina, the average 
attendance for country school children was re- 
ported at 67 per cent. Writing in his annual 
report the state superintendent says that 
“this means that country people throw away 
each year over one third of their school taxes 
to educate children who stay away from school. 
In fact, when it is figured how much time is 
lost to the children who do attend regularly 
while the teachers are trying to help the irregu- 
lars to keep up with their classes, it will soon 
be seen that perhaps fifty per cent of the school 
taxes is wasted.”! 

Again he writes: “The 1922-23 annual report 
of the state superintendent shows that the aver- 
age attendance in town and city school was 76 
per cent, in country schools 67 per cent. This 
shows that the pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of the state lose from one fourth to one 
third of their time through irregular attend- 
anee. We have no data showing how many do 
not enroll at all. It will thus be seen that our 
taxpayers are wasting around $4,000,000 a year 
trying to educate children who do not attend 
school regularly. The state legislature should 
pass an effective compulsory-attendance law, 
which will compel all pupils of public-school 
age to enroll and to attend as regularly as 
conditions will allow. Perhaps our greatest 
souree of illiteracy is found in our not having 
such a law.” 

Montana reports an enormous loss due to 
irregular attendance. The state superintendent 
writes: “Children enrolled in the elementary 
schools attended on the average only 119 of 
the 165 days schcol were open to them. On the 
average 46 days of schooltime were not at- 
tended. The loss represents 27.8 per cent of 
the school term. . . This enormous waste should 
be reduced by a stricter enforcement of our 
attendance laws... Altogether Montana wasted 
not far from two and one-half million dollars 
last year in providing for the instruction of 
children who were not in school.’ 

Kentucky reports that at least one third of 
the state school fund is annually wasted through 
nonattendance.t| New York places the waste 
of money due to loss in attendance for instruc- 
tion alone for the state above $13,000,000 
annually.5 

The commissioner of education of New 
Jersey states that “poor attendance, next to 
poor teaching, constitutes the greatest waste in 
public-school education in America. In dollars 
and cents, the state loses between one and two 

1Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Education of South Carolina, 1923, p. 20. 

*Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Education of South Carolina, 1924, p. 138. 

3Sixteenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of 
Tublie Instruction of Montana, 1920, pp. 25 and 26. 

*Kentucky School Report for the Two Years Ending 
June 30, 1923, p. 9. 


S‘Annual Report of the Department of Education, 1923, 


Pp. 2638. 
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million dollars a year because some children do 
not go to school and others attend very irregu- 
larly and infrequently, so that they are not 
educated.’’6 

A county superintendent of the same state 
reports that the average number of days absent 
from the fall term was 42.7 

The Tennessee report declares that irregular 
attendance causes enormous retardation, eco- 
nomie loss, and low enrollment in high school. 
“Only 66 per cent of the school enrollment is 
in actual attendance. Thirty-four per cent of 
the teaching period is lost by irregularity of 
attendance making the average school term for 
country children only 69 days.’’§ 

In the country schools of Tennessee, the en- 
rollment is as follows: 


eee Bei cwres sere 142,404 
ROE. ikea wks aes es 67,272 
SS 8 5A Ew 59,542 
RN OE rag 5S veaaaersid 55,748 
UM OG. Sisacsi here eae 46,978 
REE Ee hss ess Fre sinie ere 34,768 
CO Gee rrr 25,238 
EMSAM esis ae as 19,114 
AEP OED Moses awa ae ws 7,763 (1st yr. of H. S.) 
NRE ROS 600) wise a easa ad 4,431 
SNRs. 5.0 secsis weenie eek 2,745 
MIMS OUR ibs 5 atid ree 1,643 


The tremendous loss between the first and 
second grades and the decrease in other grades, 
especially between the elementary and the high 
school, which results in disastrous retardation, 
is due largely to the brevity of the term and 
irregularity of attendance. There is an eco- 
nomie loss of $2,418,432 of the $8,160,809 
annually expended on all publie school in 
Tennessee according to the estimate of the 
United States Bureau of Education. Only 5 
per cent of the school enrollment in Tennessee 
is in the high schools. The average for the 
whole United States is 9.3 per cent, only six 
states falling below Tennessee in this respect.® 

The Enormous Waste 

Trregular attendance caused a waste of prac- 
tically one fourth of the money spent for schools 
in Texas. In the rural districts the absence 
for the year based on enrollment was 27 per 
cent. and in the cities and towns it was 23 per 
cent. The cost of supporting the schools for 
the year was $40,000,000. The loss amounted 
to fully $10,000,000.1° 

The waste in mere material things, according 
to the Vermont state report, is prodigious, and 
~ ®Annual Report of Commissioner of Education of 
New Jersey, 1920, p. 24. 

Ibid. p. 69. 

SBulletin on the Educational Situation in Tennessee, 
October, 1920, p. 3. 

*Ibid. p. 4. 


Biennial Report, State Department of Education, 
1922-1924, p. 31. 





there is a great moral waste in the dishearten- 
ment and discouragement of the teacher and 
school authorities.14 

Wisconsin also found a problem in the loss 
due to irregular attendance: “The success of 
our schools is largely dependent upon our 
ability to enroll all pupils of school age, to 
have them attend regularly and to provide and 
present work that will insure normal progress 
on the part of each pupil. No matter what 
is expended on teachers’ salaries and buildings 
and equipment, the prime requisite for effective 
schoolwork is that a child shall be constantly 
present at school to receive the instruction 
given. 

The average daily attendance for the past 
year in rural schools has been 72 per cent, state 
graded schools 80 per cent, grades below high 
school under the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent 82 per cent, high schools not 
in cities 88 per cent, city grades 82 per cent, 
and city high schools 86 per cent. The average 
daily attendance of pupils in all schools under 
the jurisdiction of the county superintendent 
was 76 per cent. The per cent of attendance 
in publie schools throughout the state was 79 
. . «. Reports of attendance and records of 
expenditure for teachers’ salaries show that al- 
most $2,000,000 was expended for the teaching 
of children who were absent from schools super- 
vised by the county superintendent. Over 
$1,000,000 of this sum should be charged against 
rural schools. Such waste should be greatly re- 
duced.”’!* 


The Arkansas survey reported an enormous 
economic and educational waste from poor 
attendance. The per cent of attendance in 
urban and village schools was entirely too low. 
The average was about 75 in colored schools, 
and less than 85 in the white schools. One 
remedy proposed was the enforcement of the 
compulsory school law.18 


A test of the effectiveness of a school system 
is to a large extent the degree to which it 
is utilized by the public. This is stated in 
the Alabama survey: “If the people of the state 
fail to make full use of the schools established 
for their children, as indicated by a low rate of 
enrollment and irregular attendance, it is 
reasonable to assume that the schools have failed 
to attract and hold the children and their 
parents, because they have failed to provide the 
type of education required by that particular 
community . . . On this basis, it will appear 
that the State of Alabama ranks low in sus- 
tained school interest ; and considering the small 
number of children making daily use of them, 
the schools cost the state high.”!4 


What the loss in attendance is when no com- 
pulsory-attendance laws are established is seen 
in the Birmingham, Alabama, report. “In the 
absence of compulsory-attendance laws, it is not 
to be expected that in the matter of enrollment 
and average daily attendance the record of our 
schools should compare favorably with that of 
cities of the same class in which school attend- 
andce is not left to the volition of pupils and 
parents In the white schools, about 
12.5 per cent and in the negro schools nearly 
20 per cent attended less than fifty per cent 
of the time the schools were open . . . In 
all the white schools, the average daily attend- 
ance, based upon the enrollment was 73 per 
cent, and in the negro schools 64 per cent. 

4Bulletin No. 1, 1925, State Board of Education, 
Vermont, p. 63. 

Biennial Report, 1918-1920, p. 3. 


4%Arkansas School Survey, p. 42. 
%#Alabama School Survey, p. 80. 
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Under a system of voluntary attendance, these 
figures may be considered as quite favorable. 
They are certainly far better than the average 
in the state.”15 

Irregular attendance affects the rate of pro- 


motion. In the Baltimore survey, it was found 
that in 1920 there were 1,937 children who 


failed of promotion because of irregular attend- 
ance. “Many of these children could have been 
saved the repetition of a year’s time in school 
by the more efficient enforcement of the com- 
pulsory-attendance laws. This cause of failure 
is one of the most easily regulated of all the 
causes.”16 

Cooper found that as attendance increases or 
decreases, promotion increases or decreases. 
The attendance difference between pupils pro- 
moted and those not promoted was about 50 
days for 1917-18 and 1922-23, and 40 days 
for 1921-22. The promotion percentages for 
three different groups vary from 90.2 per cent 
for pupils attending 150 days or more, to 72.2 
per cent for pupils attending 100 to 149 days, 
to 28.6 per cent for pupils attending less than 
100 days.!7 

Reavis reports that a pupil’s progress in a 
rural school to be a function of his 
attendance. “His standing in the class with 
which he recites has a definite and fixed rela- 
tion to the number of days he is present.”!8 

Gain in Attendance Due to Compulsory Law 

That the compulsory-attendance law increases 
the degree of attendance is the testimony of 
some reports. In Ohio, the high-school enroll- 
ment was 175,000 and constituted 16.5 per cent 
of Ohio’s total school population. “A decade 
ago the high-school enrollment was only 10 per 
cent of the state’s population. Considerable 
credit for the increase of this year over the year 
previous, which amounts to about 24,000, is due 
to the new compulsory-attendance law which 
extended the upper limits to 18 years.”!9 

The Oklahoma report states that an increase 
in the percentage of the enumeration enrolled 
and a large increase in the regularity of attend- 
ance was due to the compulsory-attendance law. 
But the law left much to be desired. There 
was no valid reason why only 55 out of every 
100 scholasties in the state should attend schoo! 
regularly.?° 


seems 


An enormous increase is reported in North 
Carolina: “The total enrollment for 1919-20 
was 691,249, an increase of 99,762 over the year 
before. This also in face of a decrease in 
school population in rural districts. The in- 
crease in attendance was due in large measure 
to the compulsory-attendance law. So thor- 
oughly was the work done last year by the at- 
tendance officers and teachers that practically 
the entire school population within the com- 
pulsory school age (8 to 13 inclusive) was en- 
rolled in school.” 


The Virginia report states that a law was 
passed in 1921 which made more rigid the com- 
pulsory school law and provided for the employ- 
ment of attendance officers to aid in the en- 
forcement of the law. The attendance of the 
state had shown a marked increase.2” 


In one Pennsylvania county, the percentage 
of attendance was increased from 87 in 1902 
to 90 in 1916. The increase in the attendance 
was attributed to the compulsory law and its 

bCity-School 
p. 40. 


Report of the Survey of the Public-School System 
of Baltimore. Md., 1920-21, Vol. II, p. 177. 


Report, Birmingham, Alabama, 1914, 


7Cooper. The One-Teacher School in Delaware, p. 
Reavis. Factors Controlling School Attendance, 
1920, p. 17. 


WOhio School Report, 1922, p. 3. 

2Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1918, p. 10. 

“2Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1918-1920. p. 10. 

Seventh Biennial Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, 1922-1924, p. 23. 
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enforcement, and to better incentives offered in 
the schools. It was asserted that if the com- 
pulsory law were rigidly enforced in every 
school district, there would be an increase in 
the per cent of attendance of two points more. 
In 1902, Pennsylvania had no compulsory law 
and only those attended who had been raised to 
see the need of schools and schooling or whese 
parents were willing to send their children to 
school at a sacrifice.** 

A recent Florida report mentions the effect of 
the passage of a state-wide compulsory-attend- 
ance law. It increased attendance 27 per cent; and 
enrollment 12 per cent.2# In Kentucky, simi- 
lar large increases followed the passage of an 
attendance law. In 1919-20, in cities the year 
before the law became operative, the attendance 
was 58 per cent. In 1920-21, with the law opera- 
tive, it was 62 per cent. Attendance in rural 
schools in 1919-20 was 55 per cent; in 1920-21, 
65 per cent. “Ten per cent more of the rural 
children attended school in 1920-21 than in 
1919-20. This means that 65,000 Kentucky 
boys and girls were given an opportunity for an 
education that otherwise would not have re- 
ceived it.?5 

“Attendance in rural schools in the past four 
years has increased from 37 per cent to 65 per 
eent. Attendance in the city schools during 
the same period has increased from 51 per cent 
to 76 per cent.”=6 

One of the factors that explained increased 
attendance in Maryland was the compulsory 
law. In three years, the growth in Maryland’s 
school population was over 26,500. Of these, 
nearly 16,000 were in the counties. The county 
white high schools in 1923 cared for 5,000 more 
children than in 1920; the county white elemen- 
tary schools taught 7,650 more pupils; the 
county colored schools took care of 3,300 addi- 
tional. This growth was attributed to the fact 
that children were staying in school longer than 
formerly, that the compulsory-attendance law 
was being more strictly enforced, and that the 
population was increasing.** 


Good Results from Enforcement 

A county superintendent in Missouri gives 
concrete evidence of the results of enforcing the 
attendance law. He used the figures on attend- 
ance for three years, 1916 to 1919, with no at- 
tendance officer, and 1919 to 1922, with an 
officer. The gain in enumeration of children of 
school age was 198 or 2.7 per cent. The gain in 
total days’ attendance was 145,924 or 23 per 
cent. The average annual amount of increased 
state apportionment due to increase in total 


Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1917, p. 25. 


*Florida Report for the Two Years Ending June 30, 
1920, p. 32. 


*Kentucky Report for the Two Years Ending De- 
cember 31, 1919, p. 14. 


**Kentucky Report for the Two Years Ending June 
30, 1923, p. 5. 


“Report of State Board of Education for Year End- 
ing July 31, 1923. 
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days’ attendance was $3,718.14. The average 
annual cost of maintaining a county attendance 
officer was $819.33; the net profit to the county 
from the work of the officer was $2,898.81. Dur- 
ing the three years, 1919 to 1922, the officer 
served notice to put children in school on 1,167 
parents for the nonattendance of 3,142 children. 
In most of these cases, the notices were sufi- 
cient. However, 97 prosecutions were under- 
taken in court and 89 resulted in convictions 
and fines. Jail sentences of 10 days were im- 
posed and inforced in 2 cases.?% 

The Tennessee report states that enforcement 
of the compulsory-attendance law resulted in an 
increase in one year of 8 per cent in average 
daily attendance. In numbers, the increase was 
40,625.29 

West Virginia reports an increased enroll- 
ment in one year of 46,000 under a new attend- 
ance law.8® The daily attendance was in- 
creased 11 per cent, being brought up from 46 
to 57. The increase was due, it was asserted, 
not to better teaching or better sentiment or 
better buildings to any great extent. “The law, 
poorly enforced as it has been, has increased 
attendance very much. It can increase it much 
more when there can be found in every district 
a few men who would as willingly be useful as 
popular and a justice of the peace with some 
regard for his oath of office.”31 

“The average daily attendance based on the 
enumeration has increased from 51 per cent in 
1919-1920 to 64 per cent in 1921-1922. And the 
average daily attendance based on the enroll- 
ment has increased from 76 per cent in 1919- 
1920 to 82 per cent in 1921-1922.”’82 

In Wisconsin, an increase in the number of 
eighth-grade graduates is attributed in part to 
the compulsory attendance law. “According to the 
statistics given in the biennial report for 1914- 
1916, 49 out of every 100 pupils finished the 
eighth grade. In 1918-19-20, a marked improve- 
ment was noted, while in the recent biennium 
60 out of every 100 is a conservative estimate. 
The increase indicates on upward trend in the 
holding power of the elementary school in Wis- 
consin. We may attribute this, in part, to an 
awakened interest in education by parents; to 
the enforcement of the compulsory-education 
law, and to some changes gradually taking place 
in our school organization, which more ade- 
quately meet the needs of children.’ 

Conclusions 

1. Irregular attendance as reported in many 
states is the cause of enormous losses in the 
product of the schools. On account of this con- 
dition school funds are wasted, school property 
and equipment are not used to capacity, teach- 
ers grow discouraged, children become retarded 
and failures, the rate of promotion is lowered, 
and the number persisting in school through 
the upper grades is greatly reduced. 

2. Where attendance laws have been newly 
passed, or where the limits in old laws have 
been extended to include additional groups of 
children, remarkable increases in attendance are 
recorded. This is due to the mere effect of the 
law, and even when feeble efforts at enforce- 
ment are put forth. 

3. In states where the legislatures pass 
strong attendance laws that provide satisfactory 
limits of attendance and that safeguard all the 
factors for their effective enforcement, marked 
improvements in both enrollment and attend- 
ance are reported. 


“Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Schools, 
1920, p. 26. 


1Tbid. p. 29. 

Biennial Report, 1922, p. 2. 

8Biennial Report, 1920-1922, p. 34. 

*sReport of the Public Schools of the State of Mis- 
souri, School Year Ending June 30, 1922, p. 52 


Va. 
“Annual Report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instr. ction, 1922, p. 19. 














Comprehensiveness and importance of super- 
vision. Supervision of instruction is sometimes 
termed active supervision or classroom super- 
vision. But supervision of instruction is much 
more comprehensive than such terms imply. It 
can easily be shown that certain activities, some- 
times classified as administration, have a very 
close relationship to the improvement of in- 
struction. For instance, the improvement of 
instruction in reading may depend to a consider- 
able degree upon the development of plans for 
special classification of the pupils within the 
room or within a unit of two or more rooms. 
Getting teachers to feel the need for such plans 
and helping them solve the problems involved 
certainly belong to supervision. Likewise, one 
of the most effective means of helping the 
teacher to improve her instruction in reading 
may be the providing of varied types of mate- 
rials according to different functions and pro- 
viding different levels of material as to difficulty 
to suit the different levels of comprehension of 
the groups of pupils. To determine the mate- 
rial needed will take time and energy on the 
part of both the teacher and the principal. May 
not such time be legitimately assigned to super- 
vision? Supervision should be defined in com- 
prehensive terms. Supervision is generally 
recognized as the most important function of 
the principal, and it can only be performed on 
the highest level of efficiency by a recognition of 
its possibilities, its many relationships, the 
many different means that may be utilized for 
the improvement of instruction, the objectives, 
and the necessity for considerable amounts of 
systematic classroom visitation. 

Ayer’s point of view. Professor Fred C. Ayer 
presents a point of view that differs somewhat 
from the statements of most experts in educa- 
tional theory and practice. He says: “Theoreti- 
cally, supervision is considered more important 
than administration, but the facts are that ad- 
ministrative duties get the first call on the re- 
quired duties of principals; certainly they do 
from the amount of time required... . . Judg- 
ing from the available evidence I should say 
that a principal who ean arrange to give 50 per 
cent of his school time to administration, 35 
per cent to supervision, and 15 per cent to 
clerical duties will make an effective distribu- 
tion of his time from the point of view of the 
objectives of education. . . It seems to me 
positively essential that a principal should de- 
vote a considerable part of his time to the im- 
provement of instruction within his building, 
but with the better prepared teachers who are 
now being trained and elected, and with the 
services of special supervision that are now 
usually at the eall of the principal, I am con- 
vineed that the future professional career of the 
elementary school principal lies more in scien- 
tific management than it does in classroom 
supervision.” 

After reviewing studies that show that super- 
visors as a rule spend only 15.3 in the visitation 
of schools, Ayers concludes as follows: “What 
has actually happened, however, is not that prin- 
cipals and supervisors are neglecting classroom 
supervision, but that the whole school program, 
including better scheduling, better classification, 
better courses of study, better handling of 
supplies, better discipline, better texts, better 
projects, and better devices—the whole program, 
to repeat, has become so highly articulated and 
so highly cooperative that the daily administra- 
tive and routine services of principals and 
supervisors are in large part actual instruments 
in the improvement of instruction.” 





Objectives of Supervision by the Principal 
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However, W. W. Charters says, “The princi- 
pal’s main chance lies in training on the job. 
Training on the job means analyzing 
mistakes and correcting them. A teacher is 
trained on the job by a principal when the prin- 
cipal observes her, commends her good practices, 
analyzes her mistakes, and shows her how to 
correct them.” 

Objective as to time expenditure. Assuming 
that the status of the principal is one of real 
professional leadership with adequate office 
assistance, it is the opinion of the writer, as a 
result of a long experience as an elementary 
principal in a large-city system and as a result 
of a careful study of the various investigations 
of the actual expenditure of the principal’s time, 
that the principal should set as his objective the 
expenditure, on the average, of approximately 
40 per cent of a seven-hour day in duties re- 
lated to management, control, organization, and 
administration of his school, 40 per cent to 
supervisory activities directly related to the im- 
provement of instruction, and 20 per cent to all 
other duties. On the average he should plan to 
spend at least two hours a day in classroom 
visitation and an additional hour in preliminary 
planning and follow-up activities in order to 
make the classroom visits eventuate to the best 
advantage in teacher improvement. 

Objectives of supervision by the principal. 
Supervision is generally defined as the improve- 
ment of instruction. The more nearly ideal the 
learning situation is the more effective the in- 
struction is likely to be. With this compre- 
hensive view of supervision in mind, the various 
objectives of supervision by the principal may 
be discussed under seven general heads: 

I. Correlation, coordination, and integration 
of the work of teachers and supervisors. In 
order effectively to realize this objective the 
principal must be the real educational director 
of his school. He must be familiar with the 
work in all grades and in all subjects and activ- 
ities. Herein lies an opportunity to effect 
large economy in instruction. 

II. Adaptation of the course of study to local 
needs and provision for needed supplements. 
The new instruments for mental and educa- 
tional measurement and_ sociological surveys 
have shown that the abilities, accomplishments, 
and needs of the pupils of the same grade in 
different schools in the same system are so dif- 
ferent in many cases that to attempt to follow 
exactly the same course of study and use the 
same instruments of instruction would be a 
serious mistake. The importance of having 
flexible courses of study is now generally recog- 
nized by leaders in education. The principal is 
responsible for the collection and organization 
of facts concerning the abilities, interests, at- 









tainments, special handicaps, and needs of the 
pupils of his school and for the adaptation and 
supplementation of the official courses of study 
necessary to make it adjusted to his school. 


III. Improvement of the materials and in- 
struments of instruction. In some school sys- 
tems there is a very high degree of uniformity 
with reference to books and other instruments 
of instruction, so that the principal has little 
opportunity to improve instruction through the 
improvement of materials and instruments of 
instruction. In other school systems the prin- 
cipal is practically free to determine these 
matters within the limits of a budget allowance. 
Probably the best plan is some kind of a middle 
course that will provide a large amount of help- 
ful guidance and considerable limitation and at 
the same time enable the principal to provide 
books and other instruments of instruction of 
such a character and in such quantities as are 
needed to carry out his plans of organization 
and supervision. Herein lies a large opportu- 
nity and responsibility on the part of the princi- 
pal for the improvement of instruction. 


IV. Improvement of classroom organization 
and pupil placement. The newer conceptions of 
education indicate that classroom organization 
and proper placement of pupils is vitally re- 
lated to the improvement of the learning situa- 
tion and consequently to the improvement of 
instruction. Mass instruction is gradually giv- 
ing way to group activities and individual in- 
struction as means of meeting the problem of in- 
dividual differences. After the principal has 
his school organized he must continually be con- 
sidering the needs and possibilities of adjust- 
ments as means of improving instruction. The 
utilization of desirable procedures may depend 
upon special plans of classroom organization.) 
For instance, in the three-group plan of reading 
instruction in use in the middle grades in De- 
troit and San Francisco, the classroom organi- 
zation, the activities and procedures, and the 
materials are inseparably interrelated. 


V. Location and strengthening of weak spots 
in the total instructional program. An impor- 
tant supervisory objective for every principal is 
the location and strengthening of weak spots in 
the work of the school as a whole through a con- 
tinuous supervisory survey and the inauguration 
of cooperative supervisory projects for strength- 
ening these weak places. The weakness may be 
in a particular subject or phase of the school- 
work or it may lie in a particular teacher. 
While teacher placement, to utilize to best ad- 
vantage the particular adaptations of teachers, is 
primarily an administrative problem, it is inti- 
mately related to supervisory problems. In 
studying the school to determine lines of im- 
provement needed, all factors effecting results 
must be taken into consideration, and all pos- 
sible lines of improvement must be considered. 
It is just here that there is no clear dividing 
line between organization and administration 
on the one hand and supervision on the other. 


VI. Development of a good school spirit. 
The value of a good school spirit as a means of 
improving the learning situation is generally 
recognized. If teachers and pupils are happy 
in their work and if they think of their school 
with pride, loyalty, and affection, the problem of 
control and instruction is made easier. In all 
of the supervisory and administrative activities 
of the principal he should keep in mind the de- 
velopment of a healthy school spirit as a means 
of improving instruction. At times it will be 
advisable to devote special energy and time to 
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this particular objective. Occasional short 
visits to rooms for making a remark or taking 
some action in this relationship may be effective 
supervision. 

VII. Improvement of instruction through 
teacher growth. Herein lies probably the most 
important objective, the most fundamental and 
far-reaching phase of the principal’s work as a 
supervisor. The specific objectives in this re- 
lationship are as follows: 

1. To broaden her view of education. 

2. To help her understand the functions of 
her various activities or subjects and to know 
what are reasonable standards of attainment for 
particular groups and individuals. 

3. To aid her in knowing and applying the 
laws of learning, the laws of habit formation, 
and generally accepted principles of method in 
classrcom control and instruction. 

4. To assist her in learning and using skill- 
fully the most effective technics known for 
accomplishing a particular desirable end. 

5. To develop her ability to create learning 
situations in which there is a maximum of pur- 
posing on the part of pupils, to stimulate and 
direct worthy purposes, and to provide high 
motives for improvement on the part of pupils. 

6. To develop her skill in guiding pupils in 
their planning and carrying to successful con- 
clusion purposeful activities. 

7. To develop her ability to study and judge 
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the interests, needs, capacities, and limitations 
of the pupils, and to interpret and utilize avail- 
able test data in this connection. 

8. -To aid her in interpreting the official 
eourse of study, in applying its directions and 
suggestions in the way bes* adapted to her teach- 
ing situations and problems, and to supplement 
it as conditions require and justify. 

9. To develop her ability to select and use 
to best advantage appropriate experiences, sub- 
ject matter, and instruments of instruction. 

10. To ‘develop her ability to locate learning 
difficulties and teaching problems, to make class 
and individual diagnosis, and to provide appro- 
priate corrective instruction. 

11. To develop her initiative and resource- 
fulness and her ability to make a self-analysis 
for purposes of improvement. 

12. To develop her ability to do teamwork 
that aids in coordinating the work of the school 
and that results in a good school morale. 

13. To develop personal qualities that aid in 
the art of control and instruction; such as, tact, 
sense of humor, perseverance, sense of justice, 
patience, and enthusiasm. 

14. To aid her in securing and maintaining 
good health, proper use of the voice, and appro- 
priate general appearance. 


15. To develop a high standard of profes- 
sional ethics. 


of Teachers 


J. G. Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, N. Dak. 


We are agreed, I am sure, that every school 
system should have some kind of reliable method 
of determining the professional contributions 
which each teacher is making. As administra- 
tors of public funds, we are accountable to the 
public for the proper expenditure of its monies. 
From a purely business standpoint, this obliga- 
tion is unescapable. But a far greater respon- 
sibility rests upon the school executive. Upon 
his shoulders lies the primary burden of main- 
taining the standards of training for the school 
children of the community. The successful dis- 
charge of this duty. is determined by the per- 
sonnel of the teaching staff. If the members 
of the teaching staff are selected and retained 
on the basis of merit, and by means of a sound 
administrative procedure, the general standards 
of the schools will be stable and steady progress 
will be assured. This involves some form of 
estimating teacher worth, either as an unwritten 
practice, or as a more definite procedure reduced 
to writing. 

Objectives in Teacher-Rating Plans 

Any plan of rating teachers should have in 
mind certain definite objectives. For con- 
venience I may classify these under five heads: 

1. To set standards of judging. Judgments 
are valuable only in the measure that they ap- 
proximate to approved standards. They must 
be of general applicability and must command 
the confidence of the teachers and the school 
board. Dogmatism or arbitrary decisions cannot 
achieve lasting results. The standards must be 
carefully worked out through investigation of 
successful plans operating in other school sys- 
tems and the best features of these plans 
adapted to the local situation. 

2. To determine the status of the teacher on 
the basis of the local school standards. Simple 
justice to the teacher demands that she be 
judged on the basis of her contract. If she is 
inexperienced and working for one thousand 
dollars, it is not fair to expect that she can do 
the amount or quality of work done by the 
teacher of ten years’ experience who is receiving 
eighteen hundred dollars in the same school 
system. True, the general standards of judging 
must be absolute, but the follow-up of the plan 
must be sufficiently flexible to insure equitable 


consideration for the status of the individual 
teacher. 

3. To point out strengths and weaknesses. 
A chief value of a rating plan lies in its usa- 
bility to go directly to the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the individual teacher and to set these 
forth clearly on a professional basis. 

4. To lay the basis for improvement in serv- 
ice. Every school executive desires to retain, not 
only the good teachers, but also those teachers 
who give promise of growth in service. A large 
annual turnover in the staff is just as serious a 
handicap to the achievement of high standards 
in school work as it is in business and industry. 
I doubt whether any teacher can do her best 
work before her third year in a community, and 
even under the best conditions her finest service 
will probably not come until many years later. 
As school executives we should keep one eye 
constantly on the future, and a part of our plan- 
ning should aim at improvement in service. 

5. To establish grounds for continuance or 
severance of school relations. A rating plan 
will necessarily be used, in part, as a purely 
business measure. When the time of annual 
election comes around, it should be a definite 
factor in determining the continuance or sever- 
ance of school relations. To most teachers this 
is a time of honored recognition; to others it is 
the hour of tragedy. The school board is under 
obligation to maintain the integrity of the 
schools above all other considerations, and a 
good rating plan should enable them to act 
equitably and decisively. 


Characteristics of Successful Rating Plan 
All good rating plans have certain charac- 


teristics in common. The most important of 
these may be classified as follows: 

1. Comprehensiveness. By this term I mean, 
not the encyclopedic enumeration of details 
sometimes proposed by research workers, but 
rather a balanced general perspective of the 
essential working qualifications of a good 
teacher—such as personality, training, manage- 
ment, and method. 

2. Workability. A good rating plan must be 
actually usable under the conditions prevailing 
in the local schools. A plan that works well in 
one school system may not succeed in another. 
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No administrative device can take the place of 
a practical working knowledge of local limita- 
tions. In general, simplicity of plan is most 
conducive to clearness of understanding and 
certainty of action. 

3. Definiteness. Unless a rating plan con- 
veys definite ideas of worth, or lack of worth, to 
teachers and to the school board it is worse than 
useless. This means that it must be so clearly 
thought out beforehand by the superintendent 
or principal that he unhesitatingly stakes his 
professional reputation on the decisions re- 
corded by him on the rating blank. The organ- 
ization of information on the blank, in justice 
to the teacher and to the school board, should 
be specific and of material consequence. If, in 
any case, the rating cannot be frankly definite 
—whatever the reason—it is better to take a 
second thought before going on written record. 

4. Proper evaluations. The chief danger in 
using a large number of items on a rating blank 
is the difficulty in conveying to others the 
proper relative worths of the several items. 
There is a fairly common tendency on the part 
of school-board members to add up the several 
excellents, goods, fairs, or poors, and to strike 
a mathematical balance. The results of such a 
method are sometimes far from a true estimate 
of the teacher’s working efficiency, for some 
points are of much more consequence than 
others. A good rating blank must guard 
against distortion of the teacher’s general status 
in the schools. 

5. Fearless impartiality. Unless those who 
would rate teachers are in a position to act im- 
partially and fearlessly, better that the blanks 
be left severely alone. Every community has its 
own peculiar problems in this respect, and it is 
impossible to lay down plans of general accept- 
ability. Your own good judgment must be the 
guide for your own schools. 

Application of Plan in Fargo 

In the Fargo schools we have used the rating 
system for many years. Formerly we used a 
comprehensive academic form’ listing some 383 
items under the heads: Personal Equipment; 
Professional Equipment; School Management; 
and Technic. We found, however, that a large 
number of items was conducive to distorted con- 
clusions—at least, to improper general »-valua- 
tions. We are now using a much simpler blank 
containing only 11 items, as follows: Teaching 
Personality; Health; Loyalty and Cooperation ; 
Classroom Management; Interest in Pupils; 
Teaching Results; Extracurricular Activities; 
General Influence in the School; and General 
Comments. Principals are required only to 
answer the last two questions: Do you desire 
to have this teacher returned to your school 
next year? Do you recommend a transfer to 
another school in the city—and, if so, why ? 

From a general administrative viewpoint, the 
actual worth—or desirability—of a teacher- 
rating system depends upon the conditions 
which dominate the local situation. If the su- 
perintendent and his assistants are not given a 
reasonable working initiative in the nomination 
of teachers, or if tenure and salary promotions 
are intrenched regardless of merit, a rating sys- 
tem would probably prove a dangerous play- 
thing. In many school systems it can, however, 
become a valuable administrative instrument 
when worked out with care and used with tact 
and courage. But before adopting somebody 
else’s plan of rating teachers, the superintendent 
or principal should make a survey of his own 
school conditions, of the traditions governing 
his community, and of the results he may rea- 
sonably hope to achieve in the local situation. 
3v all means, he should investigate rating plans 
that are, or are not, working out well in other 
schools, and find out the reasons for the success 
or failure of these plans. He should then be 
able to attack his local problem from a practical 
viewpoint with an even chance of making a 
worth-while contribution. 
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AUDITORIUM (STAGE FROM BALCONY), EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. Austin, Texas. 
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TOP: SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR AND CAFETERIA. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
BOTTOM: CAFETERIA IN HIGH-SCHOOL RECITATION BUILDING AND KITCHEN IN TEACHERS’ HOME, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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SCIENCE BUILDING, Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. Austin, Texas. 


SCIENCE BUILDING, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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SCIENCE BUILDING, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 


TOP: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. BOTTOM: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 








A Texas Community School Plant—The Edinburg, Texas, 


Consolidated Schools 
The Splendid Architectural Work of Messrs. Giesecke & Harris, Austin, Texas 


in- 


New 


creased their population during the past ten or 


communities which have greatly 


tifteen years enjoy advantages that are only 
appreciated when their accomplishments in the 
shape of schools and school plants are examined, 
An outstanding example of such a community, 
which is enjoying the benefits of a complete, 
modern school system housed in a modern school 
plant, is the city of Edinburg, in Texas, the 
The city 
is the educational, trading, and population center 
of the Lower Rio Grande Magie Valley, which 
comprises some 650,000 acres, of which about 


center of a rich farming community. 


one third is irrigated farm land, and two thirds 
is dry-farming land. The city is the county 
seat also of Hidalgo county and is a city of 
10,000 population. The entire community has 
grown enormously during the past fifteen years 
and the city itself has greatly increased its 
population as well as its wealth. In fact, the 
growth has been so rapid that the school author- 
ities have been hard pressed to reorganize the 
school system in keeping with the needs and 
opportunities of the situation. 

Coincident with the necessity of reorganizing 
the schools has come the problem of reconstruct- 
ing the entire school plant, adding materially 
to the buildings in existence, and unifying the 
school-building program for the immediate and 
future needs. In the entire work, the school 
authorities and the architects selected by the 
board of education, have cooperated closely, ana 
the illustrations in the accompanying pages 
show what has been accomplished up to the pres- 
ent time. 

The Edinburg school system is organized on 
the five-four-four basis; that is, the elementary 
schools contain tive grades; the middle school, 
or junior high school, a new building for which 
is now under construction, contains four grades; 
and the upper school, é6r the college as it is 
called locally, offers four years of work, of which 
the last two correspond to the two years of 












TEACHERAGE, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. 


junior college work. The middle school and the 
college are housed in a centralized plant, which 
occupies an ideal site, and which includes an 
academic building, a library and study hall (an 
old building), an auditorium, a science build- 
ing, a middle school now under construction, an 
industrial-arts building, a musie building (an 
old structure), and a central power plant. The 
elementary schools are housed in two buildings 
not located on the central site—one for white 
children and the other for Mexican children, 
The last mentioned building is necessary be- 
cause of the large Mexican population which 
provides the common and semiskilled labor not 
only in the city but on the farms in the entire 
valley. 

Space will hardly permit a discussion of the 
Edinburg school system, but it should be said 
that Supt. IL. C. Baker and the school author- 
ities are progressive and fully alive to the needs 
of the community and to the splendid oppor- 
tunities which the enlarged population and the 
growing economic possibilities have made pos- 
sible. The school plant here illustrated and 
deseribed is the splendidly adapted tool in which 
the educational The very 
completeness and adaptability of the plant ex- 


processes operate. 


press the forward-looking policies and program 
otf the schools. 
The Development of the School Plant 

The development of the school plant has fol- 
lowed lines suggested by practical idealism and 
good economy. It has been the policy of the 
board of education and of the architects to pro- 
vide every necessity for developing the present 
instruction of the children and at the same time 
to look forward to future needs and enlarge- 
ments. 

The first step in the program was the en- 
largement of the school for Mexiean children, 
and the addition to it of an auditorium large 
cnough to center for the 
Mexican population. The old four-room build- 
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ing used by the Mexieans housed hardly one- 
half of the possible enrollment and provided no 
facilities for the new program. The 
second step was the enlargement of the primary 
school for white children and the addition of an 
assembly hall. As a third step and simul- 
taneously with these two operations, the high- 
school building was remodeled externally and 
the interior partitions and floors were removed 


school 


for the rearrangement and reconstruction of the 
building as a recitation building for the high- 
school An old manual-arts building 
which had outlived its usefulness was torn down 


system. 


then to make room for new buildings. 

After this work had been completed so that 
Classes might be resumed, the high-school audi- 
torium was begun as the fourth step. The 
building is now completed. It seats 1200 per- 
sons and has a stage large enough to properly 
care for any legitimate drama or opera which 
nay come to town, 

The tifth building undertaken was the science 
building, erected at a cost of $150,000, to house 
the various laboratories, the home-economices de- 
partment, and the commercial department of 
the high school. The completion of this build- 
ing has made possible the opening of the junior 
college classes, 

The sixth structure in the high-school and 
college group is the industrial-arts building, 
Which provides shops and classroom space for 
the vocational and prevoeational work for boys. 
Two old buildings are in use for musie and 
pupils’ dormitories, 

The junior school, which is the seventh unit, 
is to 1,200 children and is about half 
completed at the present writing. 


house 


The program outside the city includes tive 
rural-school housing centralized 
schools at strategie points in the valley. Each 
of these buildings will contain six rooms each 
will auditorium 


buildings, 


and have an for school and 


local community use. 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
Austin, Texas. 
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INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BUILDING, 

EDINBURG, TEXAS. 

An important part of the program, not men- 
tioned heretofore, is the teachers’ home, which 
resembles in finish and equipment a fine college- 
This building was made 
absolutely necessary because of the rapid growth 


teachers’ dormitory. 


of the community and has proved in every way 
an educational and social asset for the schools. 

The entire school-building program as_ de- 
scribed above has involved an expenditure of 
approximately $2,700,000, a large sum for so 
small a community, but considered an invest- 
for the future. Details of the 
buildings are given in the following paragraphs. 


ment several 
The Administration Building 
The building, as mentioned 


above, is the former high-school building, re- 


administration 


modeled and rearranged to suit the purposes 
of academic instruction and to provide the ad- 


the 
entire school system. The building contains four- 


ministrative and = supervisory center of 


teen classrooms, tive ottces for the board of edu- 


cation, the superintendent of schools, the secre- 
tary of the school board, and for the several 
supervisory otticers of the school system. It 
restrooms, several book 


includes also 


toilets, and a large cafeteria. 


rooms, 


The cafeteria is perhaps more important in 
the Edinburg schools than it is in the average 
school system, due to the fact that many of the 
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Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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DRAWING ROOM. 





INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 


BUILDING, 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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AUTO MECHANICS SHOP. 
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children are transported from outlying rural 
districts. The cafeteria has been used by local 
organizations for dinners and other civie gather- 
ings. The kitchen equipment includes auto- 
matie electric refrigeration, hotel ranges, and 
every mechanical device that can be economi- 
rally used for expediting work and improving 
the sanitary handling of food materials. The 
‘afeteria proper is equipped with the best types 
of standard restaurant fittings, warming tables, 
ete., and will seat 250 pupils at one time. 
The Auditorium 

The auditorium has been planned for direct 
access from the street and is used not only for 
school assemblies, but also for various com- 
munity gatherings, theatricals, ete. The room 
will seat 1200 people, and the stage arrange- 
ment, side and cove lighting, and equipment, is 
such that any theatrical or operatic perform- 
ance can be accommodated. The ceiling and 
walls have been especially treated with celotex 
tile to prevent reverberations, and the acoustics 
have been pronounced especially satisfactory. 
The floors are concrete with linoleum covering 
in the aisles. The entire treatment of the audi- 
torium is dignified and restful, and quite as 
attractive as a first-class theater. 

The Industrial-Arts Building 

The industrial-arts building houses all the 
shop departments and provides space for me- 
chanical drawing and other branches. The 
building is erected in three bays, of which one 
is arranged for woodworking, another for metal- 
working, including machine-shop practice, auto 
mechanics, ete., and a third for classrooms. 
The building is so planned that each shop has 
complete light from two sides and ample cross 
ventilation in warm weather. The classrooms 
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DETAIIT. OF ENTRANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BUILDING, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. Austin, Texas. 
are in a separate wing so that noise and dust 
will not disturb them. Adjoining the middle 
wing of this building but entirely separated 
from it by heavy fire walls is the power plant 
which at present includes three large Kewanee 
boilers, pumps, and other machinery, with space 
for an additional boiler. The power house has 
a reinforced concrete stack 104 feet high. The 
industrial-arts building is largely fireproof. The 
floors are of concrete, except for linoleum cover- 
ing in the classrooms; the walls are brick and ne H aa - $eeget 
stone, the window sashes are steel fenestra, and ee EONe F fron | cl] Beennes | a) Seem 
the roofs are carried on steel trusses and covered Ries gayeg cess xt | BAB? a HEL 
with tile and other fireproof roofing. The build- oS ——— +? : wt) ae 
ing cost $135,000. at a Se 0 F: ; as eee 
The Science Building . 
The science building is a two-story structure 
built of concrete and brick, trimmed with Texas 
limestone. The departments have been eare- 
fully grouped for efficiency in administration 
and instruction. Attention has been given to 
the possibility of future enlargement and growth 
of each of the departments. There are four 
standard classrooms, two commercial rooms, two 
chemistry laboratories, a biology laboratory, a 
physies laboratory, a conservatory, six rooms 
model apartment, and restrooms and _ toilets. 
The building is equipped with steel fenestra. 
The classrooms have plastered walls and steel 
ceilings. The floors are covered with linoleum, 
except in the corridors, which are of composi- 
tion over conerete, and the laboratories which 
are of the same material. The furniture in the 
laboratories and other rooms is of standard 
school make. The building cost $150,000, 
The Junior School 
The junior school which is now under con- 
struction will be a two-story building to house 


for home economics, two offices, a library, a 





1,200 pupils and will be the largest structure FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 

in the group. It is planned in the shape of a SUNOS UE Tr aedaede Asie. — 
huge square, with the gymnasium occupying 

the center, assemblies. The gymnasium has been planned Wooster safety treads. The classrooms are 
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The building will contain twenty classrooms, and equipped to serve for the entire group of plastered and have battleship linoleum finish 
two commercial rooms, four laboratories, a schools. floors. The building will cost approximately 
library, a librarian’s office and a workroom, a The building is being constructed of concrete $340,000, or $285 per pupil. 
large study room, two artrooms, two rooms for and brick, with artificial stone trimming. The The Stephen Austin School 
special subjects, three offices, two rooms for book windows are of the Donovan universal type. The school for Mexican children is known as 

storage, a clinic, a girls’ restroom, and two The roof and floor construction is of the steel- the Stephen Austin School and is located in the 
| teachers’ rooms. A small auditorium seating joist type. The corridors have composition floor- center of the Mexican population. Spanish 
| 588 persons will care for the ordinary school ing over the concrete and the stairways have Colonial precedents have been followed in the 
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SIDE VIEW, STEPHEN AUSTIN SCHOOL, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
Austin, Texas. 





REAR VIEW, STEPHEN AUSTIN SCHOOL, 
EDINBURG, TEXAS. 


HOME ECONOMICS FOOD LABORATORY. 


exterior design; a cloistered arcade reminiscent 
of the old Spanish missions connects the main 
building with the auditorium at the rear. 

The constructed of brick and 
stucco and the exterior walls are trimmed with 
stone and tile. 


building is 


The floors in the corridors and 
Classrooms are covered with battleship linoleum; 
the auditorium floor is of cement, covered with 


STEPHEN AUSTIN SCHOOL, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
linoleum in the aisles; the floors in the toilet 
rooms are of Keene cement. 

The building contains eleven classrooms, two 
laboratories, an auditorium, a library reading 
room, two book-storage rooms, offices, and _ rest- 
rooms, 

Heat is supplied by a steam-heating system 
and the plumbing is of modern school type. 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
Austin, Texas. 





KINDERGARTEN ROOM. 


The site is being beautified at the front of the 
building and the large space at the sides and 
rear is intended for play purposes. The build- 
ing was occupied in March, 1927. 

The auditorium measures 47 by 65 ft., and 
has a seating capacity of 475 pupils. The 
arrangement is suited for health activities, as 
well as civie gatherings, school assemblies, ete. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. AUDITORIUM FROM STAGE. 
SENICR HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 











RECITATION ROOM. KINDERGARTEN. 
AMERICAN WARD SCHOOL, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 





GENERAL VIEW AND DETAIL OF CONCRETE FRAME, 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 





Austin, Texas. 
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MODEL OF 6-ROOM CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL AND FLOOR PLAN, 


EDINBURG, TEXAS. 


There are two dressing rooms with lockers and 
complete shower baths. 
The American School 

The school for white children is an eighteen- 
classroom enlargement of a ten-room grade- 
school building and is planned and equipped 
much along the lines of the Austin School just 
described. The building provides complete ac- 
commodations for the first five grades. The 
main part of the building has been remodeled 
and in part reconstructed, and the auditorium- 
gymnasium has been added to it. 

This building is also designed in the Spanish 
Colonial style. It is built of brick and stucco, 
with exterior walls. trimmed with stone and tile. 
The floors in the corridors and classrooms are 
covered with linoleum; the auditorium has a 
composition floor; the toilets have floors of 
Keene cement. 

The building contains eighteen classrooms, a 
library reading room, a_ book-storage room, 
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MAIN ELECTRIC PANEL BOX. 


AUDITORIUM, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 
Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texss. 


othees, and restrooms, = auditorium measures 
46 by 50 ft. and seats 325 persons. 

The building is heated by a steam-heating 

ystem and the plumbing is of the most modern 
type. 

The Teacherage 

The teacherage is a dignified building, which 
would do eredit to any city. In comfort and 
convenience it is equal to any well-arranged 
club and in homelike appointments it far sur- 
passes any clubhouse found in the large cities. 
The building houses most of the teachers in 
the city schools at a nominal cost for rooms and 
meals. It has been found to insure congenial 
social life that is contributing very much to the 
efficiency of the teaching corps. 

The Rural Schools 

The consolidated rural schools, of which one 
building has been begun, will be of the one- 
story type, built of brick and tile. Each will 
contain six classrooms, an auditorium, toilets, 
an office, and a library. The buildings will be 
carefully planned with breeze windows. 

The Equipment of the Buildings 

The architects have shown exceptional care 
and good judgment in equipping the buildings 
with the latest types of built-in furniture and 
equipment for adequate administration and in- 
struction. The windows throughout are of the 
full ventilating type and other means have been 
adopted for cross ventilation of all rooms during 
the hot The sanitary equipment in- 
cludes the best type of plumbing, chosen espe- 
cially for heavy duty and long life. The elec- 
trical equipment, particularly in the auditorium, 
is of special design adapted to use in each de- 
partment. The buildings are equipped with 
electric program clocks and steel lockers. The 
where wardrobes 
fitted with vanishing doors. 
are of the adjustable type. 


season. 


classrooms, necessary, have 


The window shades 


This school plant represents in a remarkable 
way the results which can be obtained when the 
educators have a well-defined program and pre- 
pare for the board of education and the archi- 
tects a complete educational specification. It 
represents also on the part of the architects a 
thorough understanding of the educational 
problem, coupled with experience and ability to 
translate the educational needs into building 
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Giesecke & Harris, Architects, 
Austin, Texas. 


plans and specifications. The results which 
have been obtained could not be possible except 
under the guidance of a single firm of architects 
who are following through the entire project to 
insure the maximum of educational service 
without financial extravagance. 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION DATES FOR 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


The next annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public-School Business Officials will be 
held June 5 to 8, at Denver, Colo. The headquar- 
ters for the meeting will be in the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. 


It is announced that railroad fares will be on 
the tourist-rate basis, which affords a very sub- 
stantial saving. Special round-trip rates from the 
East, without berth, are: From Boston, $102.66; 
from New York, $93.32; from Philadelphia, $88.14; 
from Pittsburgh, $68.01. Tourist tickets allow 
special stop-overs and return by a different route. 
It is expected that a special train out of Chicago 
will be arranged for those going to the meeting 
from the middle west. 
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SCENERY CONTROL ROPE PANEL. 


Giesecke & Harris, Architects, Austin, Texas. 
AUDITORIUM, EDINBURG, TEXAS. 











Even at the risk of being accused of “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle,” this paper will be intro- 
duced with the veteran assertion that public- 
school finance is the most pressing problem 
which confronts American education at the 
present hour. The adjective “veteran” is used 
with confidence, with more confidence, in fact, 
than the assertion is made. For it must occur 
to one that there are many educational prob- 
lems which are pressing sorely for solution, 
some so important that one is somewhat hesi- 
tant in assigning to anyone the place of great- 
est pressure. At the same time it occurs to me 
that the financial problem has been ever press- 
ing since first we embarked upon public educa- 
tion as a dream, a hope, and on down through 
its partial, less partial, and more nearly com- 
plete realization. 

Thus, at Massachusetts Bay, it was the cost 
of education which caused the Colonists to be 
so slow to carry out the law of 1642 as to make 
it necessary to pass an additional law in 1647, 
which provided a fine as penalty for failure to 
establish the schools required. Thus, also, just 
one century ago, Governor Wolcott, in a mes- 
sage to the Connecticut legislature, stated “if 
funds can be obtained to defray the expenses of 
the necessary preparations, I have no doubt that 
schools on the Lancastrian model ought, as soon 
as possible, to be established in several parts of 
this state.” Fortunately for public education, 
these Lancastrian schools could be very reason- 
ably financed, so that the public became willing 
to assume this comparatively light burden on 
the taxroll (the cost per child per year in New 
York City in 1822 was as low as $1.22); thus 
was the way prepared for the further spread of 
taxation for education. But new needs created 
new demands upon the schools, and the new 
facilities to satisfy these involved additional ex- 
penses, and so finance kept bobbing up. 

Will Costs Continue to Mount? 

The following extract from an address de- 
livered by one of the founders of the school, at 
the dedication of a new building at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1856, is amply indicative: 
“While the high school was a new thing and 
while a few enlightened citizens had the control 
of it, in numerous instances it was carried to a 
high state of perfection. But after a time the 
burden of taxation would begin to be felt. Men 
would discuss the high salaries paid to the ac- 
complished teachers which such schools demand, 
and would ask, ‘To what purpose is this waste?’ 
Demagogues, keen-scented as wolves, would sniff 
the prey. ‘What do we want of a high school to 
teach rich men’s children? It is a shame to tax 
the poor man to pay a man $1800 to teach the 
children to make x’s and pothooks and gabble 
parley-vous.” The work would go bravely on; 
and on election day, amid great excitement, a 
new school committee would be chosen, in favor 
of retrenchment and popular rights. In a single 
day the fruit of years of labor would be de- 
stroyed.” This has rather an up-to-date sound, 
hasn’t it? So it.has gone on—new needs, in- 
creased taxes, economy campaigns (socalled), 
eventual public conviction of the wisdom of in- 
creased expenditures for schools, and always 
increasing costs, higher taxes, and an increas- 
ingly evident problem of public-school finance. 
On the ground that history repeats itself, one 
might be justified in adding—and the end is 
not yet. 

But there are some men of acknowledged po- 
sition in the teaching profession who differ with 
this view that education will go on costing more, 
and who openly maintain that this increasing 
cost of public education must stop, or that, if it 
soon doesn’t, it will anyway; and that because 
the people will simply refuse to foot the bill. 
Perhaps the most thoroughgoing statement of 
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this position is that of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
in his annual report as president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching for 1922. He devotes a large portion 
of his report to a discussion of the reasons for 
the high cost of education, and to showing how 
enormously it has increased, and leaves one 
with the general impression which is well ex- 
pressed in his own words: “It is necessary that 
those in charge of our agencies of education 
should realize that, generous as is the American 
public, the day is here when education must 
reckon with economic necessity.” In other 
words, we simply cannot afford the standard of 
education that we are attempting to maintain, 
and even to advance. And this is the thing that 
he has failed to prove, or even to support with 
facts which even the ordinary man would regard 
as backing up his contention. Much of what he 
has to say is probably valuable and pertinent 
criticism, much is based upon demonstrable 
facts of a sort, but this assertion, and the im- 
pression it is meant to convey, are purely a 
matter of personal opinion. And yet this is his 
crucial point. 
Some Relative Values 

Is the ability to afford a commodity to be de- 
termined by the amount we have spent upon it, 
or even by the larger amount we have spent 
upon it this year than we spent ten years ago? 
If the American people have doubled their sav- 
ings deposits in the past five years, does this 
mean that they simply cannot afford to continue 
such action? Or is it a sign that they have 
begun to value savings more highly? If my 
income has doubled, would it not be something 
of a fault if I should not have saved or invested 
in the same proportion? Is not my income a 
better basis for determining what I can afford 
than the bare commodity itself? If I spent 
practically 24 per cent of my income on lux- 
uries, am I to be held up as a spendthrift be- 
cause I am so rash as to invest 2.5 per cent of 
my income upon education ? 

This is not to criticize expenditures for lux- 
uries in the least, but I believe it does compel a 
thought or two as to relative values. How much 
education can we afford as a people? Doesn’t it 
depend, in the last analysis upon how much we 
value education? I believe it was Emerson who 
wrote “What wilt thou have? quoth God. Take 
it and pay for it.” That is the true spirit of 
our people. We can have what we want, and 
we can pay the bill, too. Not whether, but what 
we can afford is the significant question. And 
along with it there is another—how can we most 
conveniently meet the payments? These are our 
real problems then (1) to determine what is 
worth having in our educational program, and 
(2) to develop a financial program that will 
secure these things of greatest worth to all of 
our people. Manifestly a paper on public-school 
finance concerns itself only with the latter 
problem. 

Our concern is to secure these things of great- 
est educational worth to all our people by a 
system of finaneing which will equalize both the 
burdens and the benefits of education through- 
out the country insofar as this is at all possible. 
Any such system must involve the following 
items: (1) a budget, which might well be 
thought of as a critical itemization of Problem 
1 above; (2) taxing programs; (3) apportion- 
ment schemes. These will be considered later 
in this order. It still remains to point out the 
fact that our financial problem is much compli- 
eated by the facts that our ideals in education 
are national, that educational authority resides 
in the state, and finally that the support of edu- 
cation is practically altogether a more or less 
local affair. The first fact, that our educational 
ideals are national, or that education is with us 
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a national ideal, will hardly be disputed. The 
other facts are largely a matter of law and rec- 
ord. Each state constitution reposes the author- 
ity and control of education in the state, and in 
the great majority of cases that is as far as it 
goes. For it is distinctly up to the local or 
county units to furnish the funds necessary to 
carry out the national ideals and the state’s re- 
quirements regarding public schools. Alabama, 
where the state is contributing a larger share 
of the money necessary for public schools than 
in any other state, raises 51.3 per cent of the 
revenue for schools. Then there is a rapid 
slump in the proportion raised by the state, 
until we come to Oregon, at the foot of the list, 
which contributes only 4.8 per cent of the total 
from state funds. The vast number of the 
states contributes less than one fifth of the total 
to the support of schools from state sources. 

The conditions described above would not 
cause us so much worry, if only wealth were 
equally distributed over the country as a whole. 
Unfortunately, this is far from being the case. 
In 1922 our national per-capita wealth was 
$2918, but that for each state ran all the way 
from $1216 for Mississippi, through $4274 for 
Towa, up to $6998 for Nevada. Not only do we 
differ in wealth, but the income varies just as 
much. In statistics given in the N. E. A. Re 
search Bulletin for September, 1924, the average 
income per child in the five richest states is 
$3356, and for the five poorest is $960, or about 
two sevenths as much. The discrepancy would 
have been greater still had the figures been 
taken for the very richest and the very poorest. 
Wealth and income are probably the two best 
indexes of ability to support public education, 
and it is interesting to note how the expendi- 
tures for schools in these rich and poor states 
compare. We find that the five poor states in 
1920 spent $10.76 per child for schools, while 
the five rich states spent $50.37, or about five 
times as much. These figures would seem to 
indicate that income is a fair index of what a 
community will be able to spend upon educa- 
tion. This whole matter of the inequality of 
wealth with which to support education as 
among the states of our union, in view of their 
equality in the councils of the nation, and in 
view of our democratic ideals of an equal oppor- 
tunity for all, is a question pressing for answer, 
and we must face it sooner or later with a full 
understanding of its meaning, and with honest 
intent to find a solution. 

Inequalities Within States 

However, since the primary authority in mat- 
ters of education rests with the state, if this 
inequality as among states were all, perhaps we 
should be content to make the best of conditions 
as they are, and the problem of school finance 
would worry us less. But, if there is an in- 
equality as among states, there is an even 
greater inequality among counties within states, 
and a still greater discrepancy as among dis- 
tricts within a county. My own state of Wash- 
ington furnishes some good examples of such 
facts. The assessed valuation per teacher in 
Adams county is $193,000, and in Kitsap 
$53,920. In Lincoln county two one-teacher 
districts, No. 57 and No. 101, have valuations 
of $18,218 and $657,280 respectively; or district 
No. 101 has 35 times the wealth to tax to pay 
its teachers’ salaries that 57 has. In district 
No. 57, even if the district votes to tax itself to 
the limit allowed by law—20 mills—the sum 
thus raised added to the amount which comes 
to the district from state and county appropria- 
tions will give less than $800 to run its school. 
At prevailing salaries, this would secure a par- 
tially trained, inexperienced teacher for seven 
months and leave $30 for running expenses, such 
as heat, supplies. ete. District No. 101, levying 
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a tax of only one mill and adding the appropria- 
tions from state and county, would have just a 
little less than $1080. This would secure a 
normal graduate for cight months, and leave 
$80 for running expenses, or a teacher, of the 
same level as No. 57 could afford, for nine 
months, and leave $90 for running expenses. 
That is to say, with one twentieth of the taxing 
effort or burden district No. 101 can buy a 
better teacher and have more money for running 
expenses than district 57 can possibly have even 
by taxing itself up to the limit allowable by law. 
Still our state constitution says that a system 
of schools shall be provided for the children of 
all the state. This was the expression of a hope 
evidently, for surely no one would say that the 
conditions above described—and they are not 
unusual—resemble what might be called a sys- 
tem of schools. 
The Property Tax Problem 

There is a further difficulty which makes the 
problem of school finance, as well as of finane- 
ing all public activities, an increasingly serious 
matter. This difficulty is that the very large 
majority of all taxes are levied on property, real 
and personal. This is a survival of the days 
when wealth consisted in lands and stock and 
houses, and such things. In those times the 
possession of land and the other things men- 
tioned was probably a fair index of the wealth 
of a person, and of his ability to pay taxes. But 
wealth today, in this age of industry and com- 
merce, is more largely corporate, and the prop- 
erty defined as realty and personalty is, in a 
very considerable number of instances, but a 
seant hint of the wealth and financial position 
of the individual. If one man’s capital is land, 
or livestock, or a place of business, and another 
man chooses to have his eapital invested in 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, and such, shall we say 
that one is able to pay taxes, and let the other 
free? Is this democracy? Is it even just? And 
yet, where is it the rule to tax property in 
stocks, bonds, and the like? Occasionally we 
find such things taxed, but it is far from the 
rule. 


A corollary of the problem raised in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is the inordinately large share 
that agriculture has to bear of the tax burden. 
Tragic as is the fact, it must be admitted that 
city people often do not hesitate to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity which is theirs to 
hide things from the tax assessor, and thereby 
to dodge what would mean a larger tax bill. I 
hold no brief herein for the greater honesty of 
rural folks, although I have my own convictions 
on the matter, but the simple fact is that the 
farmer’s possessions are difficult to cover up. 
The net result is that he bears more than his 
just share of the tax burden, levied upon his 
working capital, while the urban dweller pays 
less than his share on what might be termed as 
convenience or comfort or satisfaction, or even 
luxury capital. The great complaint against 
high taxes on property today received a hearty 
backing from the rural districts. A reduction 
in the proportion of taxes raised by a property 
tax might afford some relief to agriculture, but 
it would constitute a palliative rather than a 
cure. 

Other Bases for Taxes 

While the tax problem furnishes an interest- 
ing, perhaps because so disputed, subject, I am 
at liberty to treat it here only insofar as it con- 
cerns seriously the general problem of school 
finance. So I shall merely raise the question, 
which grows out of the discussion in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. It is this: Is property a 
satisfactory basis for the tax for school sup- 
port? When it comes to a matter of roads, 
bridges, police and fire protection, it is perhaps 
not so difficult a matter to demonstrate that a 
property tax is justifiable, especially if we accept 
the dictum that taxes should be levied on that 
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which profits through their expenditure. But it 
may be somewhat difficult to prove that property 
benefits through education. At the same time, 
there is a pretty wide-spread suspicion, almost 
conviction, that one’s income is likely to in- 
crease almost in direct proportion to one’s edu- 
cation. Statistics which have been collected, 
with all due allowance for other possible influ- 
encing factors, seem to show a relation between 
education and income. In the five states rank- 
ing highest in education, the average annual 
income of each person gainfully employed was 
$1789, as contrasted with $999 for the five states 
ranking lowest in education. 

Of course, the question may be raised as to 
whether education is here cause or effect. Be 
that as it may, the relation is significant, for if 
better education is the result of larger income, 
then it may be suggested that larger income is 
the basis for the willingness to expend more on 
education, as evidenced by the better schools in 
the states where the income was greater. In- 
come is the chief, if not the only evidence of the 
productiveness of capital. To tax capital itself 
is to destroy its power to produce. It would 
seem, then, that taxes generally should be 
shifted from property, or capital, to income, or 
interest, if for no other purpose than to make 
the taxing basis more economically sound. And 
this should be an especially valid argument in 
the case of education, since it is income which 
tirst receives the benefits or fruits of education. 

The preceding paragraph should not be inter- 
preted to mean that a tax on ineome is to be 
the only source of income for school support, 
for we are finding new sources of revenue from 
time to time which may prove even more 
equable and more economically sound than 
those now generally in use. I may cite the sev- 
erance taxes in some of the states, the general 
tax on the gross receipts of public-service cor- 
porations, and inheritance taxes as examples of 
the better proposals which have had a trial in 
practice. But we should be open to suggestion 
constantly as to possible sources that may be 
used, for we have by no means any systems of 
taxation that are quite satisfactory. One form 
of taxation which has been rather generally 
used in some of the provinces in the Dominion 
of Canada and which seem to have been rather 
satisfactory all around, is the general sales tax. 
The one objection to this which seems to have 
most weight is that of the farmer, that it takes 
toll from him at both ends, i.e., when he markets 
his crop, and when he buys his supplies and ma- 
chinery. I shall not intrude further upon this 
question of taxation, tempting as it is, and in- 
teresting, but must hurry on with the other 
problems, for, after all, tax sources is a problem 
for the economist, not the schoolman. 

Source of School Taxes 

The other large question of taxation for 
school purposes is this: What shall be the unit 
of taxation for school purposes? The figures 
obtainable on this point reveal the following: 
(1) That 5.3 per cent of all the revenues for 
education came in 1920 from federal taxes; 
(2) that 23 per cent came from state taxes; and 
(3) that 71.7 per cent came from local taxes. 
Were we to confine our attention to amounts 
spent for elementary and secondary schools, the 
proportion spent out of the local districts would 
loom even larger; and the worst part of it is 
that this proportion is increasing year by year. 
At the same time we are committed to the 
policy that education is a function of the state. 
In the minds of many, this last statement elimi- 
nates the federal government from _ responsi- 
bility for the support of public schools. On the 
other hand, there are many who feel that a truly 
genuine system of democratic education cannot 
hope to be realized until the federal government 
does lend its support for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the burdens and the opportunities ocea- 
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sioned bv the unequal distribution of wealth 
among the states cited earlier in this study. 
Control by the federal government there should 
not be, since the constitution guarantees to the 
states control of education, but support for the 
purposes above stated has both precedent and 
current needs to recommend it. 

Allowing the importance of the participation 
of the federal government in the support of 
education in the states, the greater and more 
significant problem current is that of the 
greater participation of the state in the support 
of education. To be consistent, those who argue 
against federal support of education on the 
ground that education is a state function, must 
also contend that the support of education is a 
state rather than a local concern. Interestingly 
enough, however, this is not often the case. 
Those who favor the state as against the federal 
government tend also to favor the local as op- 
posed to the state in matters of taxation for 
educational support. But opinions of this sort 
will not solve the problem. The only hope even 
of its solution lies in a eareful consideration of 
the facts available in the light of the ideals and 
objectives which we set up as proper for democ- 
racy. Let us return now to a more specific con- 
sideration of the three fundamental problems 
involved: (1) The budget; (2) the allocation of 
taxing responsibility for schools; (3) the appor- 
tionment of school funds. 

Budgeting Needs Greater Attention 

Budgetmaking is beginning to receive some 
attention, and well it may. While we will all 
admit that, at best, the budget is a guess, we 
will hardly maintain that our guesses cannot be 
made more scientitie by means of the following: 
More adequate systems of accounting; more sys- 
tematie following of price trends; closer follow- 
ing of the reports of school census; building and 
repair schedules planned ahead for a period of 
years; closer following of factors likely to pro- 
duce an inerease in district population, and 
therefore a rapid expansion in the demands 
made upon the schools. A detailed treatment of 
the analysis of school costs, and the determina- 
tion of budget items is outside the scope of this 
study. However, having stated some of the 
factors in the more scientitie making of a 
budget, I may state further that no system of 
school finance will receive consistent public 
support which is not grounded upon a carefully 
worked-out budget. Taxes more and more, and 
this is especially true when the schools have to 
go to the people for additional funds, are being 
levied on the basis of careful serutiny of pub- 
lished budgets, and budgets which are not sound 
have daily less and less chance of “getting by.” 
To say that this is a good thing is merely to 
maintain that the schools ought not lag behind 
other large enterprises in getting on a sound 
footing economically. 

Assuming, then, that we have given care to 
the preparation of the budget, our next problem 
is to raise the money needed. If our district is 
poor, this may involve legal as well as publicity 
difficulties. The reason is that the state has set 
limits which may not be exceeded in taxing for 
loeal school purposes. If there is taxable wealth 
in the district in large amount, this’ problem 
does not arise. But, the fact is that it does 
arise in so large a number of districts, and the 
local tax differs so in rate, that the problem of 
equalizing the burdens of support of schools is 
now our most pressing problem in practically 
every state. Some states have frankly faced the 
issue with the result that approximations to 
solution of the problem have been reached. For 
example, California provides that the state shall 
set aside, from the proceeds of the corporations 
and inheritance taxes, a sum sufficient to provide 
$30 per child in average daily attendance in the 
state, and that each county shall levy a tax 
sufficient to yield $30 per child in average daily 
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attendance in the elementary schools and $60 
per child in average daily attendance in the 
high schools of the county, and that these 
funds shall be used to equalize the burden of 
school support throughout the state and the 
county respectively. 

Similarly, Washington provides a state cur- 
rent fund sufficient to yield $20 per child of 
school census age in the state, and a county tax 
sufticient to yield $10 per child of school-census 
age in the county. These latter figures mean 
about $30 and $15 respectively per child in aver- 
age daily attendance. Illinois provides a state 
school fund of $8,000,000 per year. Minnesota 
and Indiana furnish examples of states which 
levy a certain specified millage on all property 
in the state to provide a school fund. Tennessee 
provides that the state school fund, or educa- 
tion fund, which there includes the funds neces- 
sary for the support of the university and the 
normal schools, shall not be less than one third 
of the total state revenue. 

Three State Plans 

The foregoing paragraph gives a_ sufficient 
number of examples to show the great variation 
in the manner of trving to meet the obligation 
of the state to equalize the burden of education 
in a state. It remains to evaluate these schemes 
as to the adequacy of their functioning as pro- 
viding a school basis for meeting the problem 
of state support of schools. A fixed millage has 
the indisputable advantage of being perfectly 
definite, and, in states where the valuation is 
increasing along with school population, should 
prove a very satisfactory scheme, provided, of 
course, the millage is high enough. But it falls 
down in accomplishing what a state tax should 
accomplish where school population is increasing 
and values are declining, as happened in my 
own state of Washington in 1921. Had we been 
on a straight millage basis then, our local dis- 
tricts would have been under the necessity of 
revising their expectations of state aid down- 
ward, and of ealling upon their local commu- 
nities for a larger amount of the budget, in 
order to keep things going on a level with the 
preceding year. 

A fixed sum, as in I]linois, has the advantage 
of perfect definiteness. But it illustrates the 
tendency of all fixed sums to be quite small, and 
it does not provide support in proportion to 
school population and needs. 

Tennessee’s proportional provision illustrates 
the attempt to tie the school appropriation to 
other state expenditures. The difficulty is that 
an economy legislature could almost ruin the 
schools, not by failing to provide the one third 
for the schools, but by so curtailing other state 
expenditures that this one third would be mark- 
edly reduced. The worst of it is that this is 
likely to happen just at the time when the 
schools need the greatest support from the 
state, i.e., when everyone is on an economy 
rampage. 

Let us turn now to the plans which provide a 
basis for the raising of state funds, which is 
proportioned to the needs of the school system, 
as nearly as any funds can be so apportioned. 
This last is said because it is not possible to 
forecast exactly what the needs of the schools 
will be so far as numbers of children to be edu- 
cated are coneerned, and of course the tax levy 
is always a year behind in the nature of things. 
But Missouri does provide a school basis for 
levving its state tax, in that it must be sufficient 
to provide at least four months of school for all 
districts in the state. Just what the standard 
of this school is to be is not stipulated, and this 
is a possible point where the law might be im- 
proved, but it is clear that the law was framed 
with the schools and their need of definite sup- 
port in mind. The fund is further guarded by 
the provision that it shall, in no ease, be less 
than 25 per cent of the total state revenue. 
Again, California and Washington use as their 
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NEW USE FOR LANTERN SLIDES 
In Public School No. 4, The Bronx, New York City, 
lantern slides are used by children not only for general 
class study, but also for individual study. A little home- 
made box with an electric bulb inside provides the illumi- 
nation. (International Newsreel Photo.) 





bases for the amounts to be raised the average 
daily attendance and the school census, respec- 
tively, of the year just preceding, which empha- 
sizes, in either case, the closest approximation 
possible to the number who will need to be cared 
for by the money thus raised. 
Local Leadership 

A eriticism which might be leveled at all of 
these plans is that none of them provides for 
the increased needs which might be occasioned 
by an extension of the educational program of 
the state or local districts. This is probably why 
the state seldom takes the lead in asking for 
increased state funds for extended educational 
facilities, but usually lets these be proved in 
local communities and at local expense first, 
adopting these later if they prove successful 
and secure popular approval. While the state 
ought to lead in education, there is perhaps 
something to be said for making this leadership 
personally and professionally stimulating at 
first, and then following up with ‘financial stim- 
ulation. However, if only adequate leadership 
‘an be secured, then the sooner the state learns 
to urge extensions which are needed and reason- 
able through the use of state special aid the 
better we shall find our schools meeting the real 
demands which society makes upon them. 
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Having considered the problems of the school 
budget and taxation, let us turn to the last of 
the problems to be considered in this paper, that 
of the apportionment of school funds. I am 
approaching this problem also as a problem of 
the state, since the major problems of finance 
today are those involving the responsibility of 
the state for assuming the burden and distribut- 
ing the benefits of education. As the problem of 
taxation was to equalize the burden, so the prob- 
lem of apportioning school funds is to equalize 
the opportunities within the various districts of 
the state, insofar as this is at all possible. 


Equalization of Apportionment 

Dr. Geo. D. Strayer, in his study of New 
York state for the Educational Finance Inquiry 
Commission, goes so far as to say that equaliza- 
tion is the only problem. In a footnote he takes 
distinct issue with Dr. Updegraff in his discus- 
sion of this problem in the New York rural- 
school survey. The latter’s position is that the 
apportionment of state school money should 
have two functions: first, to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity and burden; second, to stim- 
ulate local communities to extend and improve 
the character of the schooling given in their 
local schools. Dr. Strayer maintains that the 
two functions are incompatible, since the one 
tends to defeat the purposes of the other. He 
points out that, if we equalize the burden and 
opportunity by apportioning larger shares of 
state aid to the poorer districts, since many of 
these are having to tax themselves to the limit 
in order to maintain a satisfactory school, even 
with the help of the state aid, it is clear that 
these districts will be unable to tax themselves 
further, no matter how much stimulation the 
state may give in the form of special aid for 
additional effort; and that the wealthy districts 
will be able to levy additional taxes, and conse- 
quently will receive the additional aid which 
will come partly out of the contributions of the 
poorer districts, even though the wealthy dis- 
tricts could easily afford to provide all the funds 
necessary for the special work by a small local 
tax. If Updegraff means that special aid shall 
be given to stimulate local districts merely to 
increase local taxes, for special or whatever pur- 
poses, then Strayer’s criticism seems to be 
sound. But effort may be measured in terms of 
present tax in proportion to full real valuation, 
as well as in increased tax rate over the rate for 
the previous year. If the measure of effort is 
the actual proportion of tax raised to full real 
valuation, and the apportionments of the state 

(Continued on Page 140) 





THE VISUAL METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 
The growing use of visual aids for instruction is well illustrated in Public School No. 4, The Bronx, 
New York City, where slides are used for instruction in various subjects. The class illustrated is made up 
of cardiac cases. (International Newsreel Photo.) 








The Constitutional and Legal Basis of Transporting Pupils to and 


from School 
Glenn H. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, Houghton, Mich. 


1—Constitutionality of Transportation 
The courts of the various states are prac- 
tically unanimous in holding that laws provid- 
ing for transportation of pupils living great 


distances from school are constitutional. In 
most instances these laws have been made to 
apply to pupils of all grades below the college 
level, and to include transportation to schools 
outside the district. In many states permis- 
sive legislation regarding transportation of 
pupils has been given wide and liberal inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, only one state 
has held transportation of pupils to be uncon- 
stitutional, while others have given very narrow 
and limited interpretations to the existing laws. 
A great deal of confusion seems to prevail in 
the supreme-court interpretations of the stat- 
utes in the various states. There is to be seen, 
however, a tendency to consider transportation 
of pupils to and from school an obligation, to 
be used with discretion, as a legitimate means 
of equalizing educational opportunities for all 
children. 


The supreme court of Kansas in the case of 
School District No. 3 of Atchison Co., v. At- 
zenweiler! has held that a law which imposes a 
liability on school districts for transporting 
children to and from school is “a valid enact- 
ment within the meaning of the constitution.” 
The supreme court of South Dakota? has held 
that the fact that certain districts are not in the 
list of districts enumerated in the statute as 
being authorized to transport pupils does not 
deprive them of the authority to convey pupils 
when in the judgment of the board of educa- 
tion such conveyance is expedient in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunities for all the children 
of the district. Quoting: “It is true there is 
no statute specifically authorizing independent 
school districts to furnish conveyance to pupils 
. .. . Yet we find in this provision it (the inde- 
dendent district) shall possess the usual powers 
of corporations for school purposes. The pro- 
vision seems to be’ broad and comprehensive and 
may well be deemed as covering the matter of 
transportation of pupils. To us there 
seems no natural reason why it should not be as 
necessary to provide for transportation for pu- 
pils attending school in an independent district 
as it would be in the common-school district. 
In fact it is a matter of common knowledge 
that independent districts, in point of area may 
be much larger than the common-school dis- 
tricts.” 


On the other hand, the courts of Arkansas 
and Georgia have held that only certain dis- 
tricts may transport children, namely; those 
receiving state funds. Those districts operating 
on local funds are not permitted to transport 
children to and from school.2 It has been held 
that funds may not be used in transporting 
children to schools outside the district, since the 
act says nothing about transporting children 
from one district to another.* 

In Kansas® and Towa® pupil-transportation 
laws have been interpreted to apply only to 
pupils below the high-school level, while in 
Texas’ the courts hold that the school-trans- 
portation act as passed does not authorize free 
transportation of children to and from common 
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2Dahl v. Independent School District, 187 N. W. 6388. 
8. E. 721. 

8McKinzie et al. v. Board of Education (Ga.), 124 

Hendrix v. Morris, 191 S. W. 949, 127 Ark. 222. 

*Board of Directots of School District of Gould et 
al. v. Holdtoff, 285 S. W. 357, Ark. Sup. 

‘State ex rel. Palmer Co. Attorney v. Crugan et al., 
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*Tow v. Dunbar Consolidated School District et al., 
206 N. W. 94. 

7Jennings v. Carson, 184 S. W. 562. 


schools, meaning the grades below the high 
school. 

The constitutionality of providing transporta- 
tion for pupils to and from school seems not to 
have been challenged except in Illinois. In all 
other states it seems to have been accepted as 
a rational and legal method of giving all chil- 
dren more nearly equal opportunities for edu- 
‘ation regardless of their places of residence. 
The Illinois court said: “To secure the right 
and opportunity of ‘equal education does not 
require that children should be hauled to school 
any more than it would require that the direc- 
tors should clothe them and furnish them 
meals... . . The acts of the directors in hiring 
wagons and making contracts for the hauling 
of children were beyond their powers and illegal 
and void.’’§ 

In Mississippi? the supreme court has held 
that a law authorizing trustees of consolidated 
districts to provide transportation of pupils liv- 
ing more than two miles from school, the ex- 
pense to be paid out of the county school fund, 
is not valid as authorizing the diversion of 
school funds in a purpose not authorized by the 
constitution, since school funds are to be used 
to maintain the schools, and the transportation 
of pupils is an item of expense in conducting 
schools. The only question then, in Mississippi, 
relates to the use of the proper funds. 

II—Highways 

Some of the earliest cases which deal re- 
motely with the question of transportation were 
in IJowa!® where in 1881 and 1888 the question 
of appropriating money to build roads to make 
schoolhouses more accessible, was carried to the 
supreme court. The board of directors and the 
electors at their annual meeting authorized 
their secretary to take the necessary steps to 
secure the location of a highway to pass the 
schoolhouse. <A citizen of the district brought 
suit to restrain such action on the ground that 
it involved the spending of public money ille- 
gally. The quotation from the court is quite 
illuminating and establishes a very definite 
principle: “It appears that no highway was 
located by said schoolhouse. Whether the 
schoolhouse site was selected before the enact- 
ment of the section of the code which 
requires schoolhouses to be located on some 
public highway or whether it was so located 
and the highway vacated does not appear. It 
will be presumed that when located the location 
was lawful. We then have the question whether 
it was lawful for the school district to ineur 
expenses in endeavoring to secure the location 
of a public highway by which the scholars at- 
tending the school may do so without being 
trespassers on private grounds. We think the 
bare statement of the proposition is sufficient 
answer. . 

“Section 1748 of the code provides: ‘the 
money collected by district tax for the erection 
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of schoolhouses and for the payment of debts 
contracted for the same shall be called the 
schoolhouse fund, that designated for rent, fuel, 
and other contingent expenses necessary for 
keeping the schools in operation the contingent 
fund’ .... 


“Tt is contended by the counsel for the appel- 
lant that the expenditure in question was not 
necessary for keeping the school in operation. 
Whether it was necessary to keep the schools 
in operation, that a publie road should be es- 
tablished to or by the schoolhouse was, we think, 
a proper question for the board of directors to 
pass on. What the facts were we can not de- 
termine. It may be that the owners of the land 
surrounding the schoolhouse forbade trespassing 
upon the grounds. If so, not a scholar could 
lawfully go to the schoolhouse and not a load of 
fuel could be taken there and the school under 
these circumstances could not be kept in op- 
eration.” 

The supreme court decisions in the eases cited 
above established definitely the principle that 
school districts might establish highways for 
the purpose of making schoolhouses accessible 
to pupils where the school buildings are not 
located on any highway. The next question 
which might arise is: Can this principle be ear- 
ried to the extent of establishing additional 
highways to schoolhouses already situated on 
highways? In the ease of Boggard v. Inde- 
pendent District of Plainview, et al,1! in 1895 
the supreme court decided in the affirmative. 
The court is quoted in part: “Appellant’s next 
contention is that it is only when a schoolhouse 
is not situated on any highway that the power 
to obtain a highway at the expense of the dis- 
trict exists. We see nothing in the language 
of the statute nor in its interpretation to war- 
rant such construction. The purpose of the law 
is to provide means of access by publie high- 
ways to schoolhouses of the state and not to 
leave pupils dependent on the consent of some 
landowner for the opportunity of attending 
school. The right to obtain highways 
at the expense of the district is not limited to 
cases where the schoolhouse is not upon a road 
nor to cases where the private right of pupils 
to pass is refused.” 

I11I—Compulsory Transportation 

There seem to be few sweeping statutory en- 
actments which make transportation compul- 
sory in all districts; however, some courts have 
held that under certain conditions, to be dis- 
cussed in a later section, permissive legislation 
may become mandatory. In Indiana, in 1912, 
the appellate court. held!? that the school trustee 
was bound to furnish transportation to and 
from school for pupils living in an abandoned 
school district (the word “district” as used 
in Indiana school townships has more the mean- 
ing for “ward” as used in school cities), even 
though the trustee had never officially notified 
them of their transfer to a particular school. In 
the case of State ex rel Stockton v. Lane et al,}8 
the court held that, where a statute required 
the transportation of all children living over a 
certain distance from the nearest schoolhouse, 
the authorities might exercise judgment and 
discretion as to the means employed. If, how- 
ever the authorities fail to provide transporta- 
tion, the parents may maintain action against 
the trustee without appeal to the next authority 
of appeal, namely the county! superintendent of 

161 N. W. 859. 
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achools, or in the State of Wisconsin, the state 
superintendent of public instruction.'4 


The supreme courts of Oklahoma and Ohio 
have held that the boards of education in cer- 
tain types of districts are bound to transport 
the children living over a certain distance from 
the nearest schoolhouse regardless, whether or 
not consolidation of schools has affected the 
distance which the children of the district have 
to travel to reach the schoolhouse.» In Ohio 
the courts hold that a board of education must 
furnish high-school facilities or make them 
available by transportation or board and lodg- 
ing, and lack of funds is no defense of duty of 
a board of education to furnish high-school 
facilities.16 

IV—Permissive Legislation 

May Become Mandatory. Permissive legis- 
lation regarding transportation of pupils may, 
under certain conditions, become mandatory of 
the board of education, as when the voters of a 
district express their wish by vote.1* Where 
districts are permitted by statutory acts to con- 
solidate their schools and transport pupils living 
beyond a given distance from a schoolhouse of 
the district, the act is permissive “as a whole, 
yet, if the district exercise the power to dis- 
continue the school, the duty to furnish tuition 
and transportation to pupils becomes manda- 
tory."18 A settled purpose of the state is to 
provide, foster, and protect educational facili- 
ties for all. The board of education has au- 
thority to use discretion which is not unlimited 
but is such as will best subserve the interests 
of education and will give all pupils of the dis- 
trict as nearly equal advantages as may be 
practicable.!® The supreme court of New York?° 
has held that permissive legislation regarding 
transportation may become mandatory in cer- 
tain districts by order of the commissioner of 
education of the state. 


It is also quite commonly held that means 
other than transportation for providing educa- 
tional facilities for children living long dis- 
tances from school are permissible. In a South 
Dakota case the court held it mandatory that 
the board of education furnish room and board 
for children living too far from school to be 
transported daily. A statute provides that, in 
the absence of satisfactory transportation facili- 
ties, it shall be the duty of the board to make 
such provision for the schooling of the children 
as shall be determined by the county superin- 
tendent. The court held that it was within the 
power of the county superintendent to deter- 
mine what provisions should be made and ar- 
range all details himself and the board of edu- 
cation must make the provisions determined by 
him. 

Not Mandatory. Permissive legislation is not 
always held to be mandatory.?*. The wording of 
statutes and individual differences in court 
opinions seem to enter into the interpretations 
given the various legislative acts. When chil- 
dren live sufficient distances from the nearest 
school in their district to demand transporta- 
tion, the trustees may refuse transportation on 
the ground that there is a school in an adjoin- 
ing district under the distance for which the 
children may demand transportation.*3*+ This 
position has not always been taken, however, 
and in an Arkansas ease** the court held that 
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the use of public money for transporting chil- 
dren to another district, where the payment of 
tuition is involved, is illegal. The fact that a 
district has already raised the money specifi- 
cally for transportation does not compel the 
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THE WEAK LINK 


I visited a fine new school 
With all improvements made, 
Where cleanliness was quite the rule 
And health, the prime crusade; 
I marveled at the shining halls, 
The wide and sturdy stairs, 
And gazed at paintings on the walls, 
Each one of which compares 
Quite well with masters rare and best; 
And then, the desks, the board, 
Assembly hall and all the rest 
Shone brightly in accord; 
But just before I turned to go 
With praise, my thoughts were shorn; 
For here where dirt was called a foe, 
The BOOKS were old and worn! 


—Paul J. McCann. 
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school authorities to furnish transportation. 
The school authorities have the right of dis- 
cretion in the matter.*? Likewise in a Kentucky 
case" the court held that a board of education, 
once committed to the policy of transportation 
of pupils to and from school, does not thereby 
deprive itself of the right to change that policy 
at a later date. 

Contrary to the case cited under the discus- 
sion of compulsory transportation,2* the su- 
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preme court of Massachusetts?® has held that, 
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even though the laws provide that a town may 
furnish transportation for children, it is not 
compelled to transport children to and from 
school, who live on an island off the coast where 
access from the island to the mainland was al- 
ways inconvenient and at certain seasons im- 
possible. In Tennessee”? the transportation act 
is permissive in character, providing that when 
sufficient numbers of children reside too far 
from school to attend otherwise, the school dis- 
trict may furnish transportation for children. 
In the opinion of the supreme court the law is 
not discriminatory and that discretion lay 
within the authority of the district. 

Similar decisions have been based on the prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of the district to fur- 
nish as nearly as possible equal educational 
opportunities for all, as long as in so doing the 
educational advantages of all the other children 
are not substantially decreased.2° In the opin- 
ion of the same court the hauling of a crippled 
child to school, when the child lived less than 
a mile from school, would be incurring such an 
expense.31 

The Supreme Court of Vermont, in the case 
of Carey v. Thompson, has decided that, since 
the law providing for transportation of pupils 
to and from school is permissive in character, 
furnishing transportation is within the disere 
tion of the board of education and in the ab- 
sence of intentional discrimination mandamus 
will not lie to compel such transportation.3? 


(The second half of this important summary will appear 
in the JOURNAL for February, 1928.—Editor.) 


*sNewcomb v. Inhabitants of Rockport, 66 N. E. 587, 
183 Mass. 74. 

*°Cross v. Fisher, 177 S. W. 43, 132 Tenn. 31. 

*Fogg v. Board of Education, 82 A. 173, 76 N. H. 
296, 37 L. R. A. (N. S.), 1110. 

“Berry v. School Board of Barrington, 95 A. 952. 

266 Vt. 665, 30 A. 5. 


The Married-Woman Teacher 


By An Oregon School-Board Member 


We have come to accept the married woman 
in industry with few comments, but when the 
school board of our district last engaged teach- 
ers to fill vacancies, we first came in contact 
with a strongly expressed sentiment against the 
employment of married women as teachers. 

Since the war the increase of married women 
teachers in our section of the Pacific coast has 
been marked. A teaching position offers a good 
opening for married women who have a desire 
to eat their cake and have it too. It gives them 
short hours, so that they may care for a home, 
if they do not give too much time to school- 
work; it gives them higher wages than industry 
usually offers, and it allows them a long sum- 
mer vacation. 


In one of the cities of Oregon the school 
board has placed itself on record with the state- 
ment that it will employ no more married teach- 
ers. In Portland married women, as a rule, are 
not considered when new teachers are engaged, 
However, about 25 per cent of the Portland 
teaching corps consists of married women be- 
sause in that city a tenure-of-oftice rule is in 
existence, and after two years’ service a teacher 
cannot be dismissed except for cause. Marriage 
is not regarded as an adequate reason for dis- 
charge, and teachers marry and continue to hold 
their positions. 

The efficiency of the married and unmarried 
teachers seems to enter very little into discus- 
sions of the question. Married teachers with 
husbands who are also employed are able to set 
a standard of living higher than that which 
families, with only one breadwinner and from 
three to eight members, cannot equal except 
in rare instances. This fact seems to be the 
greatest objection to the employment of married 
women in our district. 


Of course, all these married teachers need 
their positions and the salaries that go with 


them. They openly admit it. Their husbands 
are earning only $150 a month, or perhaps even 
$500 a month, and they need the little salary 
they draw from the schools just to keep their 
heads above water. They are not greatly im- 
pressed when it is pointed out to them that some 
families with several children seem to get along 
decently on less than $5 a day. Of course, the 
mothers in such families cannot get out and 
teach school, even though some of them have 
been teachers. 


Some of the married-women teachers are 
merely selfish. One young woman expressed her 
sentiments in the rather frank way of this very 
frank age: “I am earning $125 a month; my 
husband is earning $150. We are going to have 
some children some day, but I am never going 
to do it if I have to look as dowdy as some of 
these mothers.” 


The influence of teachers, both conscious and 
unconscious, is to be taken into account as well 
as their ability and efficiency in the classroom. 
A teacher, who because of considerably better 
tinancial circumstances, feels herself to be better 
than most of the school patrons, and shows that 
she does, may expect some resentment from the 
people who are paying her wages. Her influence 
outside the schoolroom is not good. 

Another angle to the question was brought 
out by two fathers who are sending their girls 
to normal school. These men fully understand 
that there is a limited number of teaching posi- 
tions within the state. If married teachers are 
allowed to keep their positions, as has been the 
practice in most districts, the increased enroll- 
ment of students in the normals is useless. We 
have recently increased the number of normal 
schools in this state from one to three, which 
would seem an expansion that is not needed if 
the demand for new teachers continues to be 
cut down. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOL COMEDY AND ITS 
TRAGIC ASPECTS 


The political flare-up which has entered the 
Chieago school system has been raging for a 
month or two with picturesque luridness and 
dramatie intensity. The hearings which have 
been staged by the Chicago board of education 
in which that body becomes the prosecutor, 
judge and jury that is to determine the fate of a 
school superintendent, is no longer a loeal serap 
but a spectacle that is commanding nation-wide 
attention. 

Mayor William Hale Thompson, in his cam- 
paign for that office last spring, made the local 
That official 
was charged with being pro-British in that the 
textbooks he permitted to be used in the schools 
were alleged to be anti-American. After the 
mayor had entered upon office it was up to the 
board of education, whose members are ap- 
pointed by him, to redeem the preelection pledge 
made by the executive. This meant the removal 
of the offending school officer. 

The board of education, in response to the 
mayor’s orders, suspended Superintendent Wil- 
liam McAndrew, charging insubordination and 
the fostering of an un-American spirit in the 
schools. Citizens of the Jingo type were asked 
to testify. The British lion’s tail was twisted 
again and again. King George must not be 
allowed to rule Chicago. Muzzey’s history be- 
came the immediate object of attack. Inci- 
dentally a Canadian professor was accused as 
the man who had poisoned American libraries. 
The texts were dictated by Buckingham Palace, 
ete. 

Then four bombshells burst in one day. David 
Saville Muzzey, author of the textbook under 
fire, filed a $100,000 damage suit against former 
Congressman John J. Gorman who had urged 
the charges. An order was issued by the mayor 
that all tainted books in the library be burned. 
Superintendent McAndrew was told that no 
other city would ever want the schoolmaster’s 
services. Finally, that the antics of the super- 
intendent were making Chicago the laughing- 
stock of the world. 


school superintendent an_ issue. 


The sputterings of the politician cannot be 
checked. The hearing conducted under aus- 
pices that are foreordained, will inevitably lead 
to conviction. McAndrew was found guilty be- 
fore he had been tried. The trial merely gave 
the semblance to going at things in an orderly 
way. 

The fact is that neither Superintendent Me- 
Andrew nor the history textbooks are on trial. 
The city of Chicago is on trial. Its board of 
education is on trial. The question is whether 
the school system of the great mid-west metrop- 
olis shall be conducted by educators or by 
politicians, whether truth and honor count for 
anything, or whether experience and self-interest 
shal! control. The textbook squabble is not new. 


‘idealism. 
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It has broken out again and again in various 
sections of the country where an ultrapatriotic 
spirit has gripped men and has prompted them 
to confuse historie facts with an unreasonable 
The American author has nothing to 
gain, and much to lose, by upholding an untruth 
or unfounded statements, more specially when 
he writes textbooks that are to serve the schools 
of his country. Educational publishing houses 
are not likely to risk their prestige and business 
interests by putting out textbooks that are un- 
reliable and hostile to American interests. 

The law suit brought by the author against a 
prominent citizen in a large American city may 
tend to shed considerable light on the question of 
textbooks, and may do much to give the general 
public some knowledge as to just what ought or 
ought not to go into our school histories. If 
the author has told the truth then the question 
is whether he has told the whole truth, or how 
much of that truth ought to remain untold. 

The deplorable part of the Chicago disturb- 
anee is found not so much in that 2 history con- 
troversy has arisen as it is in the conflict which 
has arisen between the political and educational 
forees of the community. When the stability 
ot edueational leadership becomes interwoven 
with political fortune then it logieally follows 
that the schools will not be the gainer thereby. 
The interests of the sehool child must precede 
those of the aspirant for political power. 

The Chicago Tribune of recent date says: 
“The danger point to the people of Chicago is in 
the board rooms of the department of edueation, 
where, under the guise of trying Superintendent 
McAndrew for insubordination, the attempt is 
being made to sell out the school children in the 
interests of spoils polities. Chicago can live 
down the shame of being made the laughingstock 
of America and the world. Common sense and 
American neighborliness will cure the ill feel- 
ings aroused in this campaign to set foreign and 
unpatriotic allegiances at one another’s throats. 
But the effects of the cheap political attack on 
the school system will long persist. Res'lient 
as youth is, the generation now in the Chicago 
schools cannot help but be marked by being 
made the victims of demagogic barter and 
trade.” 

If the rest of the country is concerned in the 
controversy which now afflicts Chiecago’s school 
system it is because that system is an integral 
part of America’s school system, and in the sense 
that the undermining of any one part of the sys- 
tem is locally deplorable, it also follows that it 
is equally deplorable as far as the educational 
prestige of the nation as a whole is involved. 


?. 
.- 


THE EDUCATOR AS A LOBBYIST BEFORE 
THE LEGISLATURE 


Every little while a schoolmaster, who believes 
that his profession is under an unjustified re- 
straint on matters of a political nature, breaks 
out publicly into some rash statement and gets 
himself into trouble. He conscientiously be- 
lieves that he possesses the right, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, to voice his sentiments for or 
against any measure as do other citizens, but he 
frequently fails in measuring the expediency of 
his act. 

“The teacher has as much right to lobby in the 
legislature as a doctor, a lawver, or an engineer; 
also a teachers’ organization has as much right 
to maintain its committees in the state capitol 
during the legislative session as has the State 
Chamber of Commerce, the League of Women 
Voters, the State Federation of Labor, or the 
State Grange” declared J. Herbert Kelley, 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association some months ago before 
an educational convention. 
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“Tt does not follow, however,” adds Mr. 
Kelley, “that having the right, it is expedient 
for a teacher or a teachers’ organization to exer- 
cise that right at all times; but there are times 
and oceasions when it is imperative that the 
right should be exercised.” 

That is well said, and in a way covers the 
whole subject. It remains for organizations 
that send representatives to appear before legis- 
lative bodies to exercise judgment as to what is 
to be defended and what is to be opposed, and 
that the person chosen for the task exercise tact, 
skill, and diplomacy in dealing with the legis- 
lative factors. 

It is not only permissible but highly desirable 
that educational bodies and leading educators be 
heard on matters affecting the school interests 
of a state. Moreover, the progressive legislator 
welcomes the judgment of the schoolmaster on 
all measures involving an educational interest. 

The experience of the past few years has 
demonstrated that the edueator is as likely to 
overreach himself when he appears in the role 
of a lobbyist as is the other fellow. In one state 
a normal-school president was so promiscuous in 
legislative affairs that the governor was impelled 
to send him home. In another state the secre- 
tary of a teachers’ organization became so off- 
cious that the legislature denounced him openly 
and apparently with good cause. 

These things are not helpful to the case of 
education. In fact they are harmful. The 
accredited representative of an educational body 
or a school system ean always secure a respectful 
He may 
not always sueceed in his contentions, but he 
certainly cannot win his case by pestering the 


hearing before a legislative committee. 


engaging in intrigue and 


underhanded methods. 


legislators or by 


When it comes to a publie denunciation of the 
lawmakers of the state, or of the authorities of 
city or county, the schoolmaster is not as free to 
engage in criticism, as is the citizen who is net 
officially connected with the government. The 
educator who is engaged to train the youth and 
paid by the publie to perform that task, is not 
expected to step outside of that task to correct 
the errors of government. 

That partisanship which enters into the mak- 
ing of government, namely, the selection of 
those that control, is always intolerant of the 
criticism, more specially if inflicted by one at- 
tached to any one branch of government. The 
man or women connected with a school system 
is in a certain sense a public official, and there- 
fore subject to the discipline that governs such 
official. 

-——§--——— 
EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION AND RISING 
SCHOOL COSTS 

The general economic conditions of the coun- 
try are unquestionably reflected from time to 
time in the financial policies which guide the 
administration of the schools. Material prog- 
ress tends to a more liberal attitude in accepting 
new innovations and departures which involve 
greater expenditures. The budget is not as 
rigidly pared in good times as it is in bad times. 

The country as a whole is experiencing a pro- 
longed period of prosperity, and the increase of 
property in volume and value has in the main 
met the tax tributes required for growing school 
Ludgets. The school administrator has become 
accustomed to the thought that next year’s 
budget will require more money than that of 
last. year. 

The educator is certain that the schools have 
not reached the maximum of service. THe holds 
that an equality of educational opportunity con- 
sistent with the spirit of democracy has not been 
reached. Consequently a policy of educational 
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expansion must continue. ‘The percentage of 
inerease in school costs which has obtained dur- 
ing the past two decades must continue, he con- 
tends, for some time in the future. 

It is well, however, to stop occasionally and 
consider whether the situation as a whole has 
been fully measured and estimated, or whether 
there is not a tendency to enlarge upon some one 
phase of a situation, and thus get a dispropor- 
tionate view of the whole. 

Let us assume that whether the country con- 
tinues to be prosperous or not, the schools must 
continue to progress, that they must strive to 
render the highest measure of service, that ex- 
pansion in school activities must continue, and 
that larger budgets must be provided. The un- 
certainties which attend our economic stability 
cannot, however, be ignored. Reverses have 
asserted themselves in the past and will assert 
themselves in the future. 

Aside from any contingencies which may 
spring up in the financial world a situation, 
however, has arisen in the educational field 
which cannot be ignored. The salaries for pro- 
fessional services have in the main been brought 
up to a high figure. No one claims that they 
are too high, and there are sections and com- 
munities here and there where the salaries ought 
to be higher. But, on the whcle, they are higher 
than they have ever been in the history of the 
country. Coupled with this fact, we are con- 
fronted in this bread land with the remarkable 
spectacle of having one hundred thousand 
trained teachers out of employment. 

Placing the two facts side by side—namely, 
high salaries on the one hand, and a_ teacher 
surplus on the other—the tendeney is to apply 
the law of supply and demand, in adjusting 
Where school expenditures are subject 
to fixed budgets and to high standards in profes- 
sional serviee, ne salary decline is likely to 
follow, but in the smaller districts the bargain- 
ing spirit between teacher and sehcol official has 
begun to assert itself. Smaller salaries are 
offered and accepted. 


salaries. 


The situation seen in its entirety prompts 
eaution and circumspection, and suggests a 
course of administrative procedure that can sue- 
cessfully withstand the reaction when it comes. 
That simply means that expenditures for new 
buildings, the expansion of school activities, and 
the maintenance of salary schedules, must be 
justified in the light of reason and rational con- 
servatism. 

The elimination of waste must continue and 
the exercise of economy must be practiced re- 
gardless of good or bad times. The situation 
affords the opportunity for inaugurating higher 
standards in the professional services employed 
in the schools. No progressive American citi- 
zen will object to high school costs if the service 
rendered by the schools is of a high order. 

When the reaction sets in, as it surely will, it 
will lose much of its foree when it can be safely 
asserted that schoolhouses have been wisely and 
economically built, that the expansion of the 
school program was in keeping with local edu- 
cational needs, and that the salary schedule com- 
mands the highest type of professional service. 


2°. 
—_+*o—_ — 


FAVORING LOCAL TEACHER TALENT 

A few vears ago when the nation was threat- 
ened with a teacher shortage there was a tend- 
enev all along the line to ease up on rules and 
regulations governing the employment of profes- 
sional service. The immature and the super- 
annuated, as well as the nonresident, were ad- 
mitted to the school svstem. Standards were 
lowered, and salaries were raised. No school 
was left in a teacherless condition. 
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Today the situation is entirely different. In- 
stead of a teacher shortage there is a teacher 
surplus. Thousands of persons trained for the 
profession of teaching are without positions. 
This condition applies not only to certain states 
but is quite general throughout the country. In 
point of remuneration the profession is more 
attractive than it was some years ago. 

With the change that has come about, the 
former rules affecting standards have been tight- 
ened once more. There is a tendency to elimi- 
nate the immature and the superannuated. The 
educational executive who is held responsible 
for the efficiency of a school system is more dis- 
criminating in the choice of his foree. He real- 
izes that the opportunity to strengthen the pro- 
fessional service is at hand, and to that end does 
not discriminate between local and outside appli- 
cants. 

On the other hand the pressure for place and 
position has crowded itself upon the school-board 
member. He is importuned to champion the 
eause of the local aspirant as against the out- 
sider, to support the unmarried as against the 
married woman teacher, or to foster unearned 
promotion. 

And what follows? In a _ well-administered 
school system, where the superintendent is en- 
trusted with the duty of nominating teachers, 
selecting textbooks and building courses of 
studies, there is a tendency to kick over the 
best traditions, by transferring a_ professional 
task to a nonprofessional factor. Thus, boards 
of education have in several instances cast aside 
the recommendations of the educational expert 
in the selection of teachers by making their own 
selection. 

This attack upon established conceptions in 
school administrative procedure has recently led 
to some embarrassing situations. In a Missouri 
city, for instance, the superintendent proceeded 
to find a high-class principal to fill a vacancy in 
one of his schools. Such a man was found in a 
neighboring city, and was notified to come and 
enter upon his duties. The school board had 
always ratified the superintendent’s nominations 
and it was therefore deemed safe for the prin- 
cipal to resign his old position and come to 
accept the new. 

But he had been on the job just one day when 
the school board met, rejected the appointment, 
and named a local aspirant who did not have the 
support of the superintendent. In brief, the 
new principal fell between two chairs, and the 
school board by the action ignored the function 
of the superintendent’s office. The old employees 
of the school system said the action was the first 
of its kind within their memory. 

Tie case merely demonstrates what local pres- 
sure may do in upsetting the best traditions in 
school administrative procedures. It is by no 
means contended here that the loeal aspirant 
for the principalship was inferior to the outside 
applicant. 
strictly professional task can in the nature of 
things be wisely entrusted to the nonprofes- 
sional factors. Again, whether it is to main- 
tain an educational executive, undermine his 
authority by thrusting upon him aids not of his 
own choice, and then hold him responsible for 
results. 


The question, moreover, is whether a 


The controversy over local and outside talent 
in the schools is an old one, but it has found its 
best solution in the rule that character and abil- 
itv, regardless of residence, must determine the 
selection of the teaching forces. Members of 
boards of education have welcomed the adjust- 
ment whereby the chief school executive is 
vested with the responsibility of naming the per- 
sonnel that is to serve the system. 

This conception of executive prerogative has 
been observed in the management of financial, 
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commercial, and industrial institutions and gen- 
erally recognized as sound. Boards of educa- 
tion have been glad to accept this plan of ad- 
ministration, because it relieves them from the 
performance of a duty for which they have not 
deemed themselves fitted. 


Finally it is a backward step to ignore the ac- 
cepted conceptions, which are the outgrowth of 
years of experience and experimentation, and to 
observe obsolete methods in school administra- 
tive affairs. 


SHALL SCHOOL ELECTIONS BE HELD 
WITH OTHER MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS? 


The spring school elections have again in 
some sections of the country raised the ques- 
tion whether such elections shall be held on 
separate dates, or held in connection with other 
municipal or local elections. The immediate 
cause for raising the question is found in the 
meager participation of the public in school 
elections in some communities where these were 
held separate from other municipal elections. 


It is true that the election of the regular 
city and county officials tends to draw a larger 
fraction of the voting population to the polls. 
The candidate for the mayoralty or for alder- 
manic distinction usually enters upon a spirited 
campaign. He lets the public know that he is 
a candidate, and wants to be elected. The can- 
didate for the board of education is usually less 
aggressive. The office he seeks to fill calls for 
more dignified campaign methods. 

The election, however, of members for the 
board of education at the time and place when 
the regular city officers are elected has its 
drawbacks. The vote may be larger, but less 
discriminating as to choice. The mind of the 
voter may be centered on the candidates for 
mayor, treasurer, comptroller, aldermen, ete., 
rather than upon the candidates for the school 
board. Again, political trading is sometimes 
engaged in, which may be detrimental rather 
than beneficial to the school-board personnel. 

A school election held separate and distinct 
from other municipal elections has the tendency 
to a more discriminating selection of the can- 
didates, but it may also follow that such an 
election is attended with a diminished vote, 
unless a spirited rivalry rather than a passive 
contest is staged. 

The tendency during the past decade or two 
has been toward separate school elections, but 
the complaints that such elections are ignored 
by a large fraction of the voting public are also 
heard. If the schools are to be kept out of 


‘ politics, then the board of education must keep 


out of the heat and turmoil of general city 
elections, in order that the calm and nonparti- 
san judgment of the public be obtained. Time 
and experience have taught that lesson. 

Where separate school elections are engaged 
in, it does not follow that the individual can- 
didate should urge his or her cause with an 
unseemly anxiety, but rather that it becomes 
the duty of citizens’ committees to make an 
effort to secure a reasonably complete expression 
of the popular choice. In some of the larger 
communities, where the aspirants for school- 
board honors are not sufficiently known to the 
general public, certain names are recommended 
for consideration. In the smaller communities 
where the candidates are fairly well known to 
the constituency special publicity of this nature 
is not necessary, 

The effort, however, to bring out a complete 
vote should in no case be omitted. The public 
should be reminded that the duty to elect mem- 
bers of the board of education is as sacred as 
it is to elect any public official, and that good 
citizenship exempts no American voter from 
that duty. 
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Cooperative Supervision from the Viewpoint of 
the Elementary School Principal’ 


Elizabeth McCormick, Elementary Principal, Superior, Wis. 


In this discussion I shall attempt to do three 
things; first, to define cooperation; second, to 
picture the principal in his relations to other 
members of the educational group; third, to 
show how training for leadership grows out of 
cooperative supervision. 

There is nothing new or startling in the rule, 
“Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you.” It is the code of conduct that for 
ages has been held up as the proper guide in our 
relations with our fellowmen. We must serve 
others. We need their help. ‘The spirit of 
service is the soul of cooperation. By coopera- 
tion we come to know each other and each 
other’s needs. Through conference, collabora- 
tion, and appreciation we may more rapidly 
progress toward educational ideals. Ruskin 
and Morris taught two doctrines which educa- 
tors are coming to believe. First, that the 
workman must have pleasure in his work; sec- 
ond, that the world must share the pleasure of 
the workman in the use of the product. 

Personality must be given a chance to express 
itself. Ultimate truth is what we all seek. It 
is well to think of philosophy as a knowledge of 
the laws of intellectual and spiritual relation- 
ships, and the actions which grow out of them. 
Without this knowledge no one may lead others. 
The observance of these laws will bring co- 
operation. 


Cooperation Needed in Supervision 
There has been too much individualistie work 


in the teaching profession. This has resulted in 
unnecessary competition. Competition always 
means war, and war is always destructive. Co- 
operation means the opposite to competition. 

In a really cooperative, educational unit, all 
concerned, from the superintendent down to the 
classroom teacher, will organize democratically 
and voluntarily to gain their objects through 
mutual action in which the motive will be for 
the same ideal—the common interests of the 
children. 

The Greeks selected officials by drawing. lots. 
Perfect concord between supervisors and teach- 
ers will come when the spirit of cooperation 
takes the place of the principle of competition. 
The purpose of school unity must be in the in- 
terest of the child and not for the self-seeking 
individual. 

The fundamental aim of cooperative super- 
vision should be to bring out and to perpetuate 
the ability to be of the greatest service. Teach-, 
ers and principals on the one hand, and princi- 
pals, supervisors, and superintendents on the 
other, should be working so closely together on 
the common problems that, as the older drop 
out, the younger may take their places without 
loss to the schools. This is what will happen 
when the method is cooperative. Cooperation 
builds gradually as it goes. It simply recognizes 
and uses human values. 

In order to cooperate we must understand 
each other, lay all self-seeking aside and to- 
gether look for the practical means of doing the 
greatest possible good to the children of the 
land. We must support each other. We must 
reject self-pride and petty jealousy. To do the 
greatest good, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers must be united by cheerful cooperation. 
Isolation is weakness. Union is strength. “The 
experience of his own weakness urges man to 
eall in help from without. We may have high 
ideals. To achieve them is quite impossible 
without the help of others.” 

There can be no question of. the advantage 
and importance of unifying the educational 


1Read before the Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, of the National Education Association, 
Dallas, Texas, February, 1927. A reprint from the 
Department's Report. 





thought of all the educational workers. Already 
there has been some measure of success in this 
cooperation, but the fact that we are not satis- 
fied yet and that we still aim for further co- 
operation is a good sign. 
The Principal’s Responsibilities 

The principal holds a strategie place in the 
educational system. His problems are very 
real; his responsibilities are very great. He is 
confronted on the one hand by the teachers 
with their individual needs, and on the other 
by the demands of the superintendent who can- 
not possibly carry out his educational policies 
effectively without him. He must give unswerv- 
ing loyalty to his superintendent; he must se- 
cure loyalty from his teachers. He holds an 
intermediary, interpretative position. He must 
be willing to accept responsibility; he must be 
willing to contribute something of himself for 
the good of the system. 


A superintendent of schools once said to me, 
“A principal will be known by the accomplish- 
ment of his teachers.” True, and the wise su- 
perintendent is the one who is content to be 
known by the work of his principals and other 
subordinates. “Who does a thing through an- 
other does it himself” is an old Roman motto. 

A principal must loyally support the policies 
of his superiors, but he must be a leader him- 
self. He who would lead must first be able to 
follow. He should never issue a call to action 
without the certainty of right and the warrant 
of authority. The superintendent comes with 
his wider vision to advise, to indicate new op- 
portunities of service, to give inspiration and 
deeper significance to daily tasks. All these 
things must the principal pass on to the teach- 
ers. In addition, supervisors and principals 
with their more intensive study of the academic 
and administrative details, must bring to teach- 
ers the more intensive analyses of significant 
problems. 

Leadership in Education 

There is lack of leadership in education, and 
it must be admitted that this lack is much in- 
fluenced by the spirit of autocraey and the ex- 
altation of the importance of the administrative 
and supervising officers. Educators will never 
promote the best in their profession so long as 
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they find reward in acting for themselves and 
against others. 

The teacher, supervisor, principal, or super- 
intendent who lives the largest life is not the 
one who sways subordinates to his purpose; not 
he who gains a little temporary fame for cer- 
tain accomplishments of well-proved theories, 
but he who lives in sympathetic relations with 
his fellow-workers; not the one who gets what 
he wants by compulsion; not the one who domi- 
nates, but the one who is in harmony with the 
life of his group. 

The principal must be a person of ever-ad- 
vaneing ideals, but must not be in too great 
haste in reaching them. He must draw near to 
the teacher that he may influence her. He must 
draw away from her that he may give her lib- 
erty. “He must not try to bind the vine so close 
to the pole that he causes it to snap.” 

A principal should be acclaimed great, not in 
the degree to which he has done a work which 
may not be duplicated, but to the degree in 
which he has been instrumental in leaving sue- 
cessors who can equal or pass him in educational 
achievement, 

The true foree of supervision is shown in 
being able to call out the initiative and con- 
structive ability of teachers, and in bringing 
the individual teachers into full participation 
in the solution of the common problems of 
education. 

Encouraging Responsibility on the Part of 

Teachers 

Not all teachers desire responsibility. There 
are many too content to simply do as they 
are asked. Every teacher who goes forth from 
a normal school or teacher-training college 
should have the disposition and the ability to 
play a part—his own part in the educational 
drama. 

On the other hand, many teachers are no 
longer satisfied with being blind imitators. They 
are individuals. They are ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for doing things. They welcome set 
tasks but they accomplish more when permitted 
to work out the details of problems in their own 
way. A principal should permit large liberty 
in his school in order to set free more original 
thought and more initiative. 

“How do you do it?” I asked a principal who 
is doing some extraordinary work. “But I don’t 
do it,” she said, “the teachers do it. I encour- 
age great freedom.” 

The superintendent may pass on his educa- 
tional theories to his principal, and he in turn 
may pass them to the teacher, but theories only 
will they be until intelligence and mental ac- 
tivity work them out in their own way. 

The big superintendent and the big principal 
pass on big ideas and appeal to intelligence in 
subordinates instead of demanding blind obedi- 
ence. The really big principal and supervisors, 
with the right attitude, admit that once: in a 
while the classroom teacher may happen to have 
an idea as important as any of their own. 

Every person who creates anything takes from 
the past and gives to the future. There is little 
actually new. The most learned, modern edu- 
ecator is himself not a genius. He is himself 
plus all the great teachers that have lived from 
the time of Moses to our best present-day 
leaders. 

A principal may be a specialist, he may be 
able to sort out the wheat from the chaff in 
the stack of modern educational values, but he 
cannot add permanent values to educational 
methods until he recognizes the broad, ethical 
principles which bind members in the eduea- 
tional group. 

Every Teacher Needs Stimulation 

His work must reflect the activities of a large 
number of his teachers. He must produce 
growth, not merely pass theory on. He mustn’t 
merely do things himself, but get things done. 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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BROADWAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO ARCHITECT: EDWIN M. GEE CONTRACTOR: THE NEWTON-BAXTER CO. 


THREE types of Fenestra Windows — Projected 
and Pivoted, in addition to the Counterbalanced 
type shown here — have been used in this Toledo 
school. » » + A,highly specialized type of win- 
dow planning has provided an abundance: of 
light and correct ventilation in each department, 
insured the most convenient and economical 
method of window operation, and at the same 
time met the demand for architectural beauty. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2266 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, 
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r + » That school architects and officials may 
have the benefit of Fenestra experience in solv- 
ing just such problems, the services of the Fenes- 
tra Architectural Department are available with- 
out charge or obligation. Sketches and elevations 
furnished upon request. » + + In the 1927-28 
edition of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue, de- 
tails of all types of Fenestra Steel Windows 
are covered by an 82-page section. 


GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIP., AND TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 
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Mis, 





The Christmas recess affords 
an opportunity to install new 
lighting equipment in your 
classrooms without interfer- 
ing with the school work. 
May we send you a copy 
of the Denzar catalog ? 


Beardslee Chandelier 
) Chicago, 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 









CEILING TYPE DENZAR FOR 
LOW CEILING. MADE ALSO 
IN PENDANT TYPE FOR 
HIGH CEILING— PLAIN AND 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS 
AVAILABLE 


Owing to the perfect distribution of light that 
is obtained when DENZARS are used for school 
illumination a saving in current consumption 
frequently results. And in addition to this is 
the QUALITY of the illumination — a soft, rest- 
ful light of ample intensity, but free from glare. 


Hundreds of grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges have installed Denzar to light their 
classrooms, study rooms, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, manual training and domestic science 
rooms, auditoriums, and offices. Contact with 
so many of these installations has given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience in school 
illumination and has made available a wealth 
of information on the subject. Any school bard, 
superintendent, architect, or electrical contractor 
interested in better school lighting may have this 
information for the asking. 










SCHOOL 


School-District Meetings 

The county superintendent of schools may be dis- 
charged by the county board of education in accord- 
ance with the Ohio statute (Gen. Code, § 7701).— 
Christmann v. Coleman, 157 Northeastern Reporter, 
482, Ohio. 

A county board of education cannot dismiss a 
county superintendent of schools arbitrarily (Ohio 
Gen. Code, § 7701).—Christmann v. Coleman, 157 
Northeastern Reporter, 482, Ohio. 

The county superintendent of schools may justify 
retention of office in quo warranto by proving dis- 
missal before the expiration of the term was arbhi- 
trarily made (Ohio Gen. Code, § 7701) .—Christ- 
mann v. Coleman, 157 Northeastern Reporter, 482, 
Ohio. 

The county superintendent of schools may justify 
retention of office in quo warranto by proving that 
his dismissal was the result of fraud and collusion 
by the board of education (Ohio Gen. Code, § 7701). 
—Christmann v. Coleman, 157 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 482, Ohio. 

The city superintendent of schools and the board 
of education could rescind an existing contract of 
employment by mutual consent.—Stewart v. Eaves, 
257 Pacific Reporter, 917, Calif. App. , 

Permitting a board of education to accept resig- 
nation of the city superintendent of schools does 
not nullify a statute providing that he shall he 
elected for a term of four years (Calif. Pol. Code, 
§ 1793).—Stewart v. Eaves, 257 Pacific Reporter, 
917, Calif. App. 

As regards fixing of compensation, the city super- 
intendents of schools are employees, not “public 
officers” (Calif. Pol. Code, §§ 1609, 1793, subsee. 2). 
—Stewart v. Eaves, 257 Pacific Reporter, 917, Calif. 
App. 

A tax. district cannot levy taxes for a_ school 
building without specific legislative authorization. 
—Board of Com’rs of McDowell county v. Hanchett 
Bond Co., 138 Southeastern Reporter, 614, N. C. 

A school taxpayer may bring suit to prevent the 
taking of property for taxes by void proceedings 





under an act of the legislature void on its face 
(Sp. Acts 39th Leg. [1925] e¢. 214).—Burns v. 
Dilley County Line Independent School Dist., 295 
Southwestern Reporter, 1091, reversing judgment 
(Civ. App.), Dilley County Line Independent 
School Dist. v. Burns, 290 Southwestern Reporter, 
279, Tex. Com. App. 
School-District Claims 

An audit of claims by the board of education is 
a quasi-judicial proceeding.—Associated Buffalo 
Architects v. Board of Education of City of Buffalo. 
223 New York State Reporter, 241, N. Y. App. Div. 

A petitioner must be given notice of the time and 
the place of hearing on claims by the board of edu- 
cation, and an opportunity to present claims,—As- 
sociated Buffalo Architects v. Board of Education 
of City of Buffalo. 223 New York State Reporter, 
241, N. Y. App. Div. 

Pupils 

The county superintendent’s telephonic directions 
and written statements held “approval,” making a 
community school district liable for the tuition of 
pupils attending the city school (Kans. Rev. St. 
72-2501, 72-2505).—Board of Edueation of City of 
Hutchinson v. Reno Community High School, 257 
Pacific Reporter, 957, 124 Kansas Reporter, 175, 
Kansas. 

Whether the health of the child was such that 
she might attend school is held an issue of fact ina 
prosecution of the parent for failing to send the 
child to school, with the burden on the state to 
establish guilt (Ohio Gen. Code, § 12974).—Parr v. 
State, 157 Northeastern Reporter, 555, Ohio. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—Whether any state can prevent children of 
other than those of the Caucasian race to attend 
the public schools provided for white chiidren is 
to be determined by the United States Supreme 
Court. The controversy reached the court in a 
case from the Rosedale school district in Bolivar 
county. Miss.. where the school authorities required 
a child of Chinese descent to attend a publie school 
provided for Negroes. It was submitted for de- 
cision without oral arguments. Counsel represent- 
ing Martha Lum, daughter of Gong Lum, an 
American citizen of Chinese descent. contended in 
a brief that the child had been unlawfully excluded 
from a white publie school. Counsel for the school 
authorities insisted in his brief that state laws 


for the segregation of children by races in the 
public schools were valid and that a child of 
Chinese parents must go to one provided for Negro 
children. 


—An opinion rendered by the attorney general 
of Oklahoma, is to the effect that the law of the 
state provides only for the education of persons 
from 6 to 21 years of age. This excludes from 
night schools more than 10,000 adults who have 
been taking vocational studies. 

—The school budget of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
been cut $200,000 by the county board of super- 
visors. The school authorities question the right 
of the county board to thus curtail the figures of 
the board of education and it is believed that the 
question will be tested by the courts. The mayor 
is against the board of education and holds that the 
question should be submitted to a vote of the people. 

—In a recent decision in the case of Seaut v. 
Joint School Dist. No. 6, of the Town of Lena and 
Little River, the Wisconsin Supreme Court has 
made some pertinent observations relative to the 
necessity of a transportation contract in writing. 
The court comments as follows: 

“The statute provides that the contract ‘must’ 
be in writing. We do not know what led the legis- 
lature to use this imperative language. It could 
scarcely be in more mandatory form. No doubt 
difficulties of administration in eases where con- 
tracts were not in writing led to its adoption. It 
may be that the result of cases such as this one, 
where the parent has made a good-faith attempt 
to bring about the execution of a proper contract, 
which effort the board rendered abortive, were not 
foreseen. If the statute operates in a harsh and 
unreasonable manner, the remedy lies in an appeal 
to the legislature.” 

The decision was based on the transportation law 
as it existed prior to the legislative session of 1927. 
A later session modified the language of the stat- 
utes with reference to the necessity of a written 
contract for transportation, but as the language 
now stands, it is capable of more than one inter- 
pretation with respect to the matter. In order to 
be on the safe side, it is urged by the state educa- 
tion department that all parties having transporta- 
tion accounts with the school board either as 
parent or guardian, or as an employee of the dis- 
trict, enter into a written contract with the school 
board prior to the beginning of the transportation 
program. 
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~ BONDED FLOORS 
in the John Burroughs School- 


Corripor (left): A Bonded 
Floor of Gold Seal Battleship 
Linoleum—resilient, quiet and 
comfortable underfoot. 


Below: In the circle below is a 
“close-up” view of an econom- 
ical, yet effective, sanitary cove 
base in the Burroughs School. 
Made of linoleum to match the 
over-all floor color, it is a great 
aid to sanitary, economical 
maintenance. 


E up-to-date, resilient floors in the John Burroughs 
School are a fair sample of the complete service Bonded 
Floors Company offers to school authorities. This service 
includes: Consultation with you and a survey by our floor 
specialists to ascertain the most economical “laying plan”; 
floor materials manufactured in our own mill; installation by 
our own skilled mechanics; and a Guaranty Bond against 
repair expense, issued by the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


i i ibi hool floors. ee 8 Bhs 
Write us for illustrated booklets describing sc A MEAD em 
BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. a a 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit San Francisco 


Careteria (above): A sturdy Bonded Floor of Gold Seal Battleship 
Linoleum gives heavy duty service and ease of cleaning. 


Joun Burrovucus Scuoor, Detroit, Micu.: Architects, 
Malcomson and Higginbotham. Only one of many De- 
troit schools equipped with Bonded Floors—tangible 
evidence that Detroit authorities consider Bonded Floors 
ahighly satisfactory answer to the school flooring problem. 


Orrice (above): A 
floor of Gold Seal 
Marble-ized Tile gives 
dignified individuality 
as well as durability 
and ease of maintenance, 
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Newest 


Non-Slip Steps 
of Alundum 
Tile 


most concentrated traffic. 





In Wellesley’s 


Lecture Hall — 


R-r-r-r-r-ing goes the closing bell. 
The girls swarm from their seats. 
They pour down the aisles. And the 
hustling feet are protected against 
slipping, for each step in the lecture 
hall of the new Botany Building has 
a nosing of Alundum Stair Tile. 


Not only is this tile permanently 
non-slip but flat, without grooves or 
corrugations to catch heels. And 
because of the exceptional durability 
of Alundum Tile worn hollows will 
not appear under the heaviest and 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 
Oo o 








Botany Building, Wellesley Colleze — Day & Klauder, Architects, Philadelphia 





BUILDING NEWS? 
OF THE SCHOOLSIE: 


FIRE PREVENTION IN ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOLS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. George E. Hubbs of the state education de- 
partment of West Virginia is cooperating with 
State Fire Marshal C. W. Nolte, in his efforts to 
have the schools put in safe condition. Mr. Hubbs 
is directing his efforts to making all school build- 
ings as fire-resistive as possible, and to this end 
recommends that no new buildings of the one-room 
type be erected without giving due consideration 
to fire safety. 

Mr. Hubbs in the direction of fire prevention 
has prepared plans for a one-room school which 
embody safety ideas. The important features are 
a concrete base for the stove; slate shingles for 
the roof, with terra cotta lining for the flues; steel 
sash windows; cement wainscoting, and plaster for 
ceiling and walls. 

In the construction of one-room schools, Mr. 
Hubbs suggests brick or tile for building material. 
While a brick school would cost twice as much as 
a wooden one, it would be cheaper in the long run, 
and the difference in cost is made up by the im- 
proved appearance of the building and the iower 
cost of insurance and diminished danger from fire. 

It is expected that brick schools will be more 
generally erected when it is shown that these 
schools endure for a much longer time than the 
flimsy wooden structures formerly in use. Added 
to this, there is less danger of destruction by fire, 
and the building presents a substantial and dig- 
nified appearance to the passerby. 


NEW BUILDING POLICY AT BRIDGEPORT, 
CONNECTICUT 

Business Manager John B. Wynkoop of the board 
of education at Bridgeport, Connecticut, has pro- 
posed changes in the school-building policy of the 
board which are intended to bring about economies 
in building construction. 

Under the proposed plan, Mr. Wynkoop asks for 
an amendment of the board’s rules permitting the 
business manager to examine all drawings and 
specifications during the course of construction and 


to call the board’s attention to any matters in 
need of attention. Some school buildings are built 
economically, while others are erected at extrava- 
gant costs. 

Another recommendation is that an architect be 
selected before the board purchases a site for a 
school, instead of afterwards. School-building con- 
struction would be accelerated with the operation 
of three eight-hour shifts each day. 

A recommendation was made that the five largest 
schools in the system be changed from coal-burning 
to oil-burning heating systems. 


BIDS REQUIRED FOR NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

—The attention of boards of education in New 
Jersey has been called to the provisions of chapter 
95, of the public laws of 1915, which, with its re- 
quirements governing public buildings, have been 
construed by the attorney general to apply to 
school buildings. 

The law provides that “in the preparation of 
plans and specifications for the erection, construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of any publie building 
in the state, whether erected, altered, or repaired 
by the state, where the cost of such work exceeds 
one thousand dollars in amount, it shall be the 
duty of the architect, engineer, or other person 
preparing plans and specifications, to prepare sep- 
arate plans and specifications for the plumbing and 
gasfitting, and all work allied thereto, and of the 
steam and hot-water heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus, steam power plants and allied work, and 
electrical work. It shall be the duty of the board 
or body, person or persons authorized by law to 
award contracts for the erection, construction, al- 
teration, or repair of any public building, to ad- 
vertise for, in the manner provided by law, and to 
receive separate bids for each branch of the work, 
and to award contracts for the same to the lowest 
responsible bidder for each of the branches re- 
spectively.” 

While the law is applicable to school-building 
construction, alteration, and repairwork in all 
types of districts, it does not repeal another sec- 
tion of the school law which requires that boards 
of education advertise for bids in construction and 
repairwork costing over $500. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 

IN MILWAUKEE 

The school-building fund of the Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin, schools is in a satisfactory condition for 


the reason that building activities and the placing 
of contracts for additional buildings and purchase 
of sites has caught up and passed the funds avail- 
able for building purposes. For only three years 
since 1917 has the amount devoted to building con- 
tracts equaled or exceeded the construction-fund 
balance, which was largely due to the fact that 
building-fund bonds had not been sold. 

In September, the cash on hand in the building 
fund, including bonds unsold, amounted to $1,215,- 
S16, against which there was reserved for contracts 
awarded $1,413,885, a difference of $198,069. It is 
expected that additional funds will be made avail- 
able next year before the entire amount reserved 
for contracts is paid out. 

Before the end of the year it is planned to award 
contracts for the Vieau school, the Walker Junior 
High School, and part of the Lincoln High School, 
estimated at $1,074,213. 

In the matter of repairs to buildings, the board 
has established a program for the installation of 
modern lighting facilities and the improvement of 
toilet facilities in the older school buildings. The 
next step along this line will be the furnishing of 
proper lavatory facilities in the older schools 
where such facilities were not previously installed. 
Recently-built schools are provided with lavatory 
facilities, but conditions in some of the older 
schools are far from ideal. 


STANDARDIZING RURAL SCHOOLS 

—The U. S. Bureau of Education has recently 
given out information showing that a total of 31 
state departments of education are promoting 
standardization of rural schools, by authority of 
the statutes, or by rules and regulations of the 
chef executive school heads. In a few other states, 
county superintendents are promoting a plan of 
standardization within their respective counties. 

In some of the 31 states, standardization applies 
to small rural schools, especially those of the one- 
teacher type. In others, it includes all rural schools 


graded and consolidated, as well as ungraded. 
It is, however, with the small rural schools, par- 
ticularly those where consolidation is not feasible, 
that standardization is most concerned. 

Among the requirements relating to standardiza- 
tion which have been written into the statutes or 
adopted by regulations of state school executives, 
are: 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Holland Vehicular Tunnels _ 
World's Biggest Ventilating Job/ | 


Sturtevant’s Engineering 
Contribution to this gigantic 
accomplishment ~ ~~ 


Bu’ UILT at a cost of $48,000,000, and now com- 
pleted after seven years of labor, The Holland 
Vehicular Tunnels, dipping deep under the Hudson 
River and linking New York and New Jersey, aptly 
have been called “the eighth wonder of the world’’. 


9,250 feet long, accommodating 46,000 vehicles a day, 
these tunnels presented a ventilating problem without 
precedent. With thousands of cars discharging smoke, 
fumes and lethal carbon monoxide gas—with the 
ever-present danger of a car catching afire—with 
the safety of thousands in the balance every day—how 
could absolute safety be assured? This was the 
question that had to be answered. 


To cooperate with the tunnel engineers in solving 
this problem has been Sturtevant’s privilege from 
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the very beginning. In the Sturtevant Research 
Laboratory many perplexing questions were settled. 
Here, and throughout the many months of planning 
and construction, Sturtevant was given the oppor- 
tunity to bring into play its many years of engineering 
experience. 

The 8&4 Sturtevant Blowers and Exhausters that keep 
the tunnel air safe and pure tell another story of 
engineering achievement. These giant fans are 
capable of handling 1400 tons of air per minute and 
effect in each tube 42 changes of air per hour. Sturte- 
vant in winning the order for these fans not only met 


_ the exacting specifications but, in addition, met them 


with a power consumption 15% less than that 
required by its nearest competitor! 
* * * & 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Plants: 

Hyde Park, Mass. Framingham, Mass. Camden, N. J. 

Sturtevant, Wisc. Berkley, Calif. Galt, Ontario 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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of Longer Sarvice 


In every quality product there are unseen parts that con- 


also present. Unfailing service over a long period of years 
requires more than careful selection of material. It requires 


correctly applied engineering knowledge. 


The supremacy of Durand Lockers is the successful 
application of engineering knowledge. Doors are 16 gauge 
steel, frames are one piece, and hinges are noted for strength 
and simplicity. Other parts are built to certain high stand- 
ards adopted by Durand—built in relation to each other, 
resulting in maximum strength, security and neat appearance 


at a reasonable cost. 


Freedom from projecting parts inside and out, the ease 
with which they are kept clean, and lasting finish are visible 
indications of the deeper “built in” principles of Durand 


Lockers. 


Time is the test of quality. Each added year of life will 
find Durand Lockers giving the same satisfactory service as 
the first year. Durand Locker satisfaction does not depreci- 


ate with age. 


es 


1501 First National Bank Building, 
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stitute its value. In a quality locker the unseen values are 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Continued from Page 72) 

1. The school site must be well drained, level, 
fertile, and must contain at least two acres of 
ground. 

2. The building must comply with accepted 
standards relating to number of rooms and dimen- 
sions, color schemes for walls, replacement of glass 
area of windows, heating and ventilation, and 
amount and kind of equipment. 

3. The minimum scholastic preparation of the 
teacher is completion of four years of high school, 
plus a two-year normal course, and two years of 
successful teaching. 

4. The school term must be nine months; the 
average daily attendance must be at least 90 per 
cent of the enrollment and the enrollment must be 
90 per cent of the educables of the district. There 
should be a well-planned daily program. 

—The city council at Pleasantville, N. J., has 
passed a bill authorizing a bond issue of $635,000 
for the construction of a new high school. The 
high school will contain 32 classrooms and will 
be erected in one of the best sections of the city. 

—Maryfield, Ky. An eleven-room grade school has 
been erected, at a cost of $40,000. 

—The New York State College for Teachers has 
given new names to its buildings. The administra- 
tion building will be known as Draper Hall in 
honor of Dr. Andrew 8. Draper. The library will 
be known as Gideon Hawley Library. The science 
building will be known as Huested Hall in honor 
of Albert M. Huested. The Milne High School will 
be known as Milne Hall in honor of Dr. William J. 
Milne. The center of the three new buildings will 
be known as David Page Hall, in honor of the first 
principal of the school. 

—Under a new rule of the board of education 
of New York City, elementary schools will no 
longer be given distinctive names, but will be 
officially known by numbers only. In the future, 
names will be assigned to junior and senior high 
schools, the training schools, and continuation 
schools. Schools which have received names will 
retain their titles, but no new ones will be given 
names. 

—The second step in the educational program of 
Alabama has been taken with the submission of 
a proposed bond amendment to the legislature. The 
school-bond amendment is sought in order that the 
state department may aid the counties in the con- 
struction of permanent buildings, and in order that 
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the normal schools and higher institutions of learn- 
ing may have their building requirements met. Of 
the proposed $20,000,000 bond issue, it is proposed 
that each county shall receive $200,000, and that 
the boards of education of each county and city 
shall determine the distribution of the funds as 
provided by the law. 

—Storm Lake, Iowa. The school board has em- 
ployed Messrs. Keffer & Jones of Des Moines, to 
make a survey of the school plant. The survey 
will cover the present condition of the school build- 
ings and enrollment, and will include recommenda- 
tions as to needed future buildings. 

—The school board of Raritan township, New 
Jersey, has adopted a ten-year program of building 
construction. The program is the result of a sur- 
vey made last summer under the direction of the 
state commissioner of education. The program calls 
for the immediate erection of two buildings, and 
the erection of three further buildings in 1935. 

—Jonesboro, Ga. The school district recently 
sold $20,000 worth of school bonds, at a premium 
of $380. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
in the erection of a new grammar school. 

—Atlanta, Ga. Plans and specifications have 
been completed for five new buildings to be erected 
in the near future. The plans are the work of -Mr. 
G. L. Preacher, architect, Atlanta. 

—aAs a result of the damages to school buildings 
by the recent tornado, the school board of St. Louis, 
Mo., has taken up the problem of school-building 
insurance. 

The school board has followed the policy of set- 
ting aside each year the money that normally would 
be paid for insurance. This fund now totals be- 
tween $85,000 and $90,000. There are 137 buildings 
comprising the St. Louis school plant, which would 
make the cost of placing tornado insurance almost 
prohibitive. In the matter of fire insurance, it is 
shown that most of the buildings are fireproof. 

—Beaumont, Tex. A bond issue of $1,500,000 
for a high school and additions to other buildings 
has been recommended to the city commission by the 
board of education. It is expected that the major 
part of the bond issue will be used for the con- 
struction of the high school. 

—The local fire chief at Beaumont, Tex., recently 
made a report on fire hazards to the chairman of 
the building-and-grounds committee of the board 
of education. Among .the changes recommended 
are the purchase of new fire hose where needed, 


the installation of panie bolts on exit doors, the 
installation of metal ceilings in boiler rooms having 
wooden ceilings, the installation of fireproof doors 
for the high school, the purchase of 113 new fire 
extinguishers, and the instruction of janitors in 
the use of fire extinguishers and in sending in an 
alarm of fire to department headquarters, 

—Hobart, Ind. A building program of $1,000,000, 
the first unit of which will cost $200,000, was 
begun this fall. Messrs. Wainwright, Vaughn & 
Company, architects, have completed plans for the 
administration building which is to be completed 
and occupied with the opening of the fall term in 
1928 

—Bond issues totaling $1,355,000 were voted 
upon by four county school districts and six town- 
ships of Montgomery county, Ohio, at the recent 
November election. In Van Buren the citizens 
voted upon a bond issue of $500,000 for a new 
school, while in Madriver township the board asked 
for $125,000 for the enlargement of three school 
buildings. 

—Pittsburg, Calif. Plans have recently been 
completed for a high school to be built out of the 
$225,000 bond issue voted by the district. The 
building will be in the Tudor Gothie style of archi- 
tecture. Mr. Walter T. Helms is the architect. 

—In Fresno, Calif., recent building additions to 
the schools have been completed at a cost of over 
$100,000, exclusive of the Edison School addition, 
which cost $190,000. 

—Gridley, Calif. Bids for the construction of 
a new high-school plant have been rejected and 
new bids will be received. 

—Beaumont, Calif. A bond issue of $75,000 has 
been proposed for a new high school. 

—Merced, Calif. The Galen Clark Grammar 
School has erected a $25,000 addition, to provide 
accommodations for the increased enrollment of 
the present school year. 

—The Shasta county high school at Redding, 
Calif., opened the fall session in a new building 
costing $125,000. 

—A union high-school building for the Monrovia- 
Areadia-Duarte school district, costing $500,000, 
has been planned. The building will be erected from 
plans prepared by Austin & Ashley, architects. 

-The union high-school district at St. Helena, 
Calif., is planning a bond issue to enlarge the pres- 
ent school building. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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That MARBLE is a more beautiful material for the interior finish of buildings—that it 
is more distinctive, durable and sanitary—that it is ultimately more economical from 
every standpoint—and, finally, that 


Shere is No Substitute for Marbl 


has been adequately proven by its years of use 
by those of discriminating taste and judgment. 


For evidence of the inherent qualities of marble and its 
universal adaptability to every type of structure—com- 
mercial, civic and residential—send for the illustrated 
booklet shown on the right. 


Address Department L-10—there is no cost or 
obligation involved. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Better 
Vision 


OOD light on dark days means 

better vision, and better vision 
means better lessons. That is why 
leading school authorities throughout 
the country are turning their attention 
toward the lighting problem—and Sol- 
Lux Luminaires. 


In school cafeterias, class rooms, 
corridors, and study halls—any place 
where children’s eyes are put to test 
day after day—good light is needed. 
Young eyes must be given ample light 
| to avoid strain, diffused light to protect 
them against glare. 


South Bend Works 











Westinghouse 





In designing Sol-Lux Luminaires, 
engineers had in mind two things; 
ample light—light that reaches every 
corner of the room, and yet glareless 
light—light that does not strain the 
eyes. The special diffusing glass in 
Sol-Lux Luminaires takes the glare 
from the lamp and absorbs only a 
limited amount of light. 


Lighting specialists at our nearest 
district office are at your service at any 
time. Write or phone today. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department 


South Bend, Indiana 
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FERALUN 
Aunti~ Slip ‘Treads 


are adaptable for any type of school building. One-story rural 
schools-—-as shown above—consolidated schools, private and 
publie schools, high schools and colleges, all need stair tread 
protection against slipping and tripping. 
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Where Danger Lurks 


on 


the Very Doorstep 


Exposed to the elements day after day and 
used by everyone entering and leaving the 
building, entrance steps are a vicious hazard 
unless safety is built into them. 


All ordinary tread materials are slippery in 
bad weather and wooden treads soon be- 
come weak and unsafe from exposure. 


FERALUN Style “S” Treads are especially 
made for schools where foot traffic is heavier 
than in any other type of public building 


and the two main features of these Treads— 
Safety and Durability—make their instal- 
lation one of the safest and soundest invest- 
ments possible. 


School boards cannot afford to take chances on 
injuries to students or teachers as the law holds 
them responsible when stairways are unprotected. 


We will be pleased to mail detail sheets and samples of FERALUN Treads 


to any school official or architect upon request. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


BOSTON 
136 Federal Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 Walnut Street 


(Continu.d from Page 74) 

—A modern school in Spanish design has recently 
been completed at Palm Springs, Calif. 

—A school costing $56,000 is being erected at 
Tupman in Kern county, Calif. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has named 
two new buildings for the late Woodrow Wilson and 
Jules E. Mastbaum. 

—Chieago, Ill. Forty new school buildings are 
needed for the schools, according to Mr. J. Lewis 
Coath, president of the board. There is at present 
a shortage of 653 rooms, or 30,038 seats. 

—The school board of West Deptford, Nebr., held 
a meeting to outline schools and bond issues for 
schools to be presented for action. A bond elec- 
tion will be held when the voters will be asked 
to approve the appropriation of $350,000 for new 
buildings and the purchase of sites. 

—The construction of new high schools in the 
outlying sections of Syracuse, N. Y., has been rec- 
ommended by John A. Gee, superintendent of 
school buildings. 


—The school board of Waukegan, IIl., has named 
the new athletic field the William F. Weiss Field. 
Mr. Weiss was a member of the school board and 
was largely responsible for the completion of the 
new field. 


—Lineoln, Nebr. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation providing for a perpetual in- 
ventory of furniture and equipment of the schools. 
Under the new plan, there will be three main 
divisions in the stores department, namely, the new 
equipment and supplies, the used equipment in 
storage, and the operation and maintenance depart- 
ment. There will be an actual division of the 
department, as well as a card record of each item. 
An inventory clerk will be employed as supervisor 
of the work, with perhaps a clerical assistant. 


—Prof. W. C. Bagley and Prof. E. S. Evenden 
of Columbia University, New York, have been em- 
ployed to make a survey of the administrative 
methods at Harris Teachers’ College, Sumner 
Teachers’ College, and Sumner High School. Dr. 
David C. Todd, Mrs. Elias Michael, and Mr. Arthur 
Blumeyer comprise a special committee appointed 
to take part in the survey. An appropriation of 
$3,000 has been made to cover the cost of the 
survey. 

—New Orleans, La. The Orleans parish school 
board has adopted a recommendation providing for 
the issuance of $10,000,000 in bonds for the pur- 





50 Church Street, New York 


CHICAGO 
Conway Building 


BUFFALO 
Erie County Bank Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
444 Market Street 





chase of sites, construction, and repair of school 
buildings. 

—Spring City, Pa. The school board has called 
a bond election to vote $100,000 in bonds for a new 
high school. 

—Chicago, Ill. Tentative plans for the erection 
of a twenty-story building on the site of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, to house both the library and 
the administration offices of the board of educa- 
tion, have been announced by President J. L. Coath 
of the board of education. 

Under the plan, the present library building will 
be left intact, and the sixteen additional stories, 
with setbacks, will be superimposed on the old 
structure. The work is to be completed at a cost 
of $10,000,000. The entire financing of the work 
will be in charge of the board of education. 

—Kenmore, Ohio. The school board has asked 
the voters to approve a bond issue of $160,000 for 
the purchase of sites and the erection of new 
buildings. 

—The school board of Hamilton, Ohio, has called 
a bond election to vote $1,500,000 in bonds for a 
three to five-year building program. 

—Neenah, Wis. The new building program of the 
board of education is expected to reach a total ex- 
penditure of $650,000. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. The new grade-school build- 
ing program for 1927-28 will involve a total ex- 
penditure of $1,250,000, according to a report of 
the school commissioner. A total of twelve schools 
are listed in the report of buildings to be erected 
during the school year. 


—Greenville, Ala. The school board has given 
the name of Walter O. Parmer to the local gram- 
mar school. Mr. Parmer, a former resident of 
Greenville, has made a gift of half a million dollars, 
which will be held in trust by five Greenville citi- 
zens. The income of the fund will be used for the 
education of fifteen boys in Butler county and one 
from each county bordering on the county, making 
a total of twenty young men who may be educated 
through the fund. The Parmer School, which was 
completed early in October, was later dedicated 
with appropriate exercises. 


BUILDING NEWS 
—Plans have been completed and bids are being 
received on the new Fairmont School at Fairmont, 
W. Va. The school is being erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. Wm. B. Ittner and will cost 
$950,000. 


—The new Hickman High School at Columbia, 
Missouri, was completed in October. The building 
is located on a forty-acre site and has accommo- 
dations for 1200 students. Wm. B. Ittner, architect. 

—At Lancaster, Pa., plans are under way for a 
building program to include an elementary school 
and additions to two junior high schools. The 
estimated cost of these buildings is $953,000. Wm. 
B. Ittner, architect. 

—Plans have been prepared for the Northeastern 
Junior High School at Battle Creek, Mich. The 
building will be erected at a cost of $600,000. Wm. 
B. Ittner, architect. 

—The junior high school at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
will be erected at a cost of $500,000. Wm. B. Itt- 
ner, architect. 

—Public-school interests in the flooded region of 
Louisiana have apparently suffered less than was 
at first anticipated. It is expected that the state 
legislature will make provision against loss in 
school funds, and important contributions from 
private sources will go toward the rehabilitation 
of school property in the parishes which suffered 
from the flood. 

—The board of superintendents of New York 
City has approved a recommendation of the build- 
ing committee for the revision of the plans for the 
new Childs High School, to be erected in Bronx 
Borough. The new plans will be a modification of 
the plans of the Roosevelt High School now near- 
ing completion. The change was made to make 
the building conform to the shape of the lot. 

—Reading, Pa. Complying with the recommen- 
dations in the survey by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Department in 1923, the board of edu- 
cation has vacated and sold a number of school 
buildings erected a number of years ago. Six 
school buildings no longer used have been sold 
and six others have been vacated and will be sold. 
With the completion of a new 32-room grade school 
in August, 1928, three other buildings will be 
abandoned and sold. When the present building 
program has been completed, a total of 26 build- 
ings in use in 1923 will have been vacated or sold. 

The present inadequate supply building of the 
board of education has been sold, and a new supply 
building and workshop will be provided in the re- 
modeled Popular Street school building. 

—“Extravagance in the building of schoolhouses 
is a fine text for those who oppose the extension 
and development of public education,” says the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. “Perhaps there 
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Walls 


Plastering on Milcor Stay-Rib 
Metal Lath insures firesafety, 


freedom from 
cracks, freedom 
from ugly dust 


streaks. It in- 
sures the safest, 
most permanent 
plastering p o s 
sible. Send for 
“The Milcor 
Manual” on 
metal lath con- 
struction. 


EL 
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C eqe 
eilings 
Milcor ‘‘Invisible Joint’’ Metal 
Ceilings are popular for school 
buildings because of 
their permanence, 
economy, safety (can'@ 
burn, crack, or fall 
off), and because of 
their beauty and sani- 
tary advantages. Easily 
cleaned or refinished 
Send for Metal Ceil- 
ing Catalog. 





Corners 


All outgr, exposed corners and 

all mndt corners and ceiling an- 
gles should be protecte d by 
Milcor *‘Expansion’’ Corner 
Beads (Pat'd.). They pro- 
tect the corner and the ad- 
joining walls against crack- 
ing and insure precisely 
straight corners. See ‘‘The 


Mifeor Manual’’. 








a metal trim 
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This special Milcor **Expansion™* 
for plastering 
used for door 


Casing (Pat’d.) was developed 
around black- 
and window trim, eliminating wooden trim. 


principally as 
=—S —— 
. boards, pan- 
See “‘The Milcor Manual’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








At Vulnerable points 
insure permanence 
and safety 
with 


LCO 


SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KANSAS CITY,MO. LACROSSE, WISC. 





waste, lavishness here and_ there, 
but the truth is that there are still more disgrace- 


is some some 


fully bad school buildings than luxurious ones, 
more unhygienic, dangerous, overcrowded — build- 
ings than artistic monuments to civie pride. For 


instance, in 257 of the larger cities of the country 
the total expenditure for school buildings was 4.8 
per cent of the total amount of the building ex- 
penditures. Garages and filling stations accounted 
for 5.1 per cent. 

The new gymnas’‘um-and-auditorium addition 
to the Fulton-Avenue School, Evansville, Ind, will 
he named after Floyd C. Ragland who served the 
school as principal for eleven years. He died last 
spring. 

TO STUDY AIR LEAKAGE IN BUILDINGS 

How much air leaks into buildings by infiltration 
through various types of walls and through the 
small crevices about windows and doors will be 
studied by members of the staff of the steam and 
gas engineering department of the University of 
Wisconsin College of Engineering. The tests will 
be earried on under the direction of Prof. G. L. 
Larson and will be handled under a cooperative 
arrangement with the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers. Professor Larson 
is a member of the officers’ committee on infiltra- 
tion and is engaged with another committee of the 
Society in preparing a code for testing insulation 
of buildings. 

SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

—Thomas H. Harris, state superintendent of 
Louisiana, was the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation of the new school at Doyline, La. Mr, Harris 
has been state superintendent since 1908. 

The speakers at the dedication of the new 
school at Silver Lake, Ohio, were Dean Fred Ayer 
of Akron, Charles A. Flickeringer, county superin- 
tendent, and J. J. Wads, president of the board of 
education. 

The new $200,000 high school at Vermillion, 
Ohio, was opened with appropriate ceremonies. 
State Superintendent J. L. Clifton was the principal 
speaker. 

—Two new schools, the Wilbur Wright and the 
George A. Wogaman, were dedicated at Dayton, 
Ohio, recently. President H. B. Millhoff of the 
board of education appointed committees to take 
charge of the ceremonies. 

The committee in charge of the Wilbur Wright 
dedication is Mrs. McDaniel Howsare, Mrs. Wini- 


fred A. Whitmer, W. F. Kramer, board of educa- 
tion members, dnd Paul C. Stetson, superintendent 
of instruction; John W. Graham, board of eduea 
tion business manager, and Jawy W. Holmes, prin 
cipal of the school. Mrs. G. A. Roussel, Carl A, 
Myers, and Luther Cline, board) members; Mr. 
Graham, Mr. Stetson, and Miss Emma L. Hommel, 
principal of the Wogaman School, comprise the 
committee for the George A. Wogaman 
dedication. 

—The dedicatory ceremonies of the Emily How- 
land High School at Sherwood, N. Y., enjoyed the 
novelty of an address by Emily Howland, in whose 
honor the school was named, and who has reached 
the age of 100 years. She served as a teacher for 
many years. 


school 


—The $60,000 addition to the Johnson Creek, 
Wis., school, was dedicated with a program of 
music, song, and oratory. Principal W. J. Hall 


presided. The speakers were A. J. Thorne, county 
superintendent, Supt. Buell of Waterloo, and Supt. 
MeInnis of Jefferson. 

—The new Centralized school in Decatur town- 
ship, Lancaster county, Ohio, was opened with ad- 
dresses by Principal Kendal Conley, R. 'T. Lawson, 
county superintendent, and Supt. W. C. Paul. 

—Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, delivered the dedica- 
tory address at the opening of the new Mount Logan 
school at Chillicothe, Ohio. An invitation was 
issued to the citizens by President Wm, H. Herrn- 
stein, vice-president Wm. H. Kettra, H. V. Hop- 
kins, P. K. Rice, and 8S. M. Veail of the board of 
education. 

—A. G. Yawberg, county superintendent, was the 
chief speaker at the dedication of the new school at 
Olmsted Falls, Cuyahoga county, Ohio. 


FAMOUS SCHOOL-FIRE DISASTERS 
The National Fire Protection Association 
attention to six school fires within the past two 
decades which resulted in 353 deaths. The Lake- 
view school at Collinwood, a suburb of Cleveland, 
was destroyed between the forenoon hours of ten 
and eleven o’clock on March 4, 1908. Two teach- 
ers and 173 children were killed. 

St. John’s parochial school at Peabody, Mass., 
was dlestroyed October 28, 1915. The fire broke out 
at 8:30 in the forenoon. Twenty-one children were 
lost. St. Boniface College, Manitoba, was burned 
during the night. Nine students were killed. The 
Cleveland school fire, at Camden, S. Car., occurred 


calls 


Casings 
for Doors and Windows 


Milcor “‘Expansion™* Casings 
(Pat'd.) for door and win- 
dow trim, eliminate expen- 
sive, clumsy, unsanitary 
wooden trim and help to 
make the school room more 
firesafe, more sanitary, neat- 
er and more pleasing in ap- 
pearance. See “‘The Milcor 
Manual”’. 





Panel Trim 


For special panels this solid met- 
al Milcor trim is very desirable. 
I ta d ds 
muchto 
ed appear- . 
ance of the 


room because of its neat and simple design. 
It is sturdy—will outlast the building —and 
is easily 


Manual”’. 


kept clean. See ‘The Milcor 


Base Screed 


Milcor ‘*Expansion™’ Base Screed 
(Pat'd.) is the ideal base screed 
because it provides a 
perfect bond with the 
wall base beneath. The 
plaster through 
the network of expand- 
ed metal and gets a 
firm grip on the lath 


beneath. See “*The Milcor Manual’’. 


Chalk Troughs 


These Milcor Metal Chalk 

Troughs should be installed in 
every school. 
Whether it 
be a new 
building or 
an old one 
to be re 
modeled, see that it has Milcor Metal Chalk 
Troughs. Details in *‘The Mileor Manual”’. 


Other Milcor Products for schools include 
Ventilators, Skylights, Furnace Fittings, Met- 
al Roofing, ete. Write for Catalogs — FREE. 


oozes 








— 


during an entertainment on the evening of May 17, 
1923. Seventy-seven persons were killed. 

The Hope Development School at Plaza del Rey, 
Calif., was destroyed by fire during the night of 


May 31, 1924. The matron and 23 girls lost their 
lives. The rural school located at Babbs Switeh 
near Hobart. Okla. was burned on Christmas Eve 


of 1924. In all 
IS were children. 
follows: 


36 people were killed. 
Other schoolhouse 


Of these 
fires are as 


High Schools 

Northside High School, Minneapolis, Minn., June 
Is, 1913. Two firemen killed by falling walls, 

High school, Wheeling, W. Va., January 3, 1914. 
Two volunteer firemen killed by falling walls. 

Deering High School, Portland, Me., May 21, 
1921. ‘Fire captain killed by falling wall. 

High school, Marlboro, Mass., June 22, 1922. 
Girl burned to death when sparkler ignited her 
clothing. 

Washington High School, Portland, Oreg., October 
25, 1922. Fireman killed by falling wall. 

English High School, Lynn, Mass., March 29, 
1924. Fireman killed by falling beam. 

High school, University City, Mo., September 21, 
1926. Workman killed when solvents of a plastie 
floor covering exploded, 

Elementary Schools 

Hochelaga School, Montreal, P. Q., February 26, 
1907. ‘Teacher and 9 children trapped in building 
and burned to death. 

Public school, Monterey, Ind., December 27, 1907. 
The explos‘on of a gasoline lamp ignited the cloth- 
ing of 2 little girls, who were burned to death. 

Negro school, Asheville, N. Car., November 16, 
1917. Seven children who reentered building to 
save clothing burned to death. 

High Point Community School, Covington, Ga., 
November 28, 1922. Two of pupils trapped on sec- 
ond floor were burned to death. 

The latest schoolhouse calamity is that of Ber- 
nardsville, N. J., where a school dormitory was 
destroyed by fire on November 8, 1927, killing one 
teacher and three pupils. 

In each instance, the National Fire Protection 
Association reports, the calamity was due to a 
lack of ready exits, faulty stairways, and defective 
heating apparatus. Timely precaution against fire 
hazards should become the concern of school ad- 
ministrators everywhere. 
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New PeerVent Unit with front plate removed, showing improved fan housings (1), new 
position of air filter (2) under the fans, and the highly efficient new radiator (3). 


Improved Details 


All heating and ventilating units are similar in 
their operating principles. The differences are 
in details — motors, fans, radiators, dampers, 
and controls. The new PeerVent Unit, an- 
nounced in these pages last month, has valuable 
improvements in a// of these details. 


The earlier Peerless and PeerVent Units were 
perfectly satisfactory to users. They have been 
sold in large numbers for nearly fifteen years. 
But the new unit is even better, and we urge 
everyone interested in heating and ventilating 
apparatus to send for the new PeerVent Cata- 
logue. 


NEW A.C. MOTOR. The new PeerVent Unit 
can be equipped with a special A.C. motor, as 
quiet in operation as a D.C. motor, for either 
single or polyphase current. ‘This improvement 


PEER 





ENT 


| Heating and Ventilating Units 


is the final step in placing the unit system on 
a strictly unit basis. It makes it possible to 
operate a single unit after hours as economically 
per unit of service as though the whole system 
were operating. The motor-generator outfit is 
eliminated, which means lower first cost and 
less operating expense. 


Write for the new PeerVent Catalogue now 
while you have it in mind, or ask your architect 
to send blueprints for a proposal and estimate. 
On request, we will gladly send our local rep- 
resentative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO. 


INCORPORATED 


718-34 Crescent Avenue 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

1836 Euclid Ave. 369 Lexington Ave. 
CHICAGO 

808 Monadnock Bldg. BOSTON 
DETROIT 100 Boylston St. 

1214 Lafayette Bldg. BUFFALO 
eae a 135 University Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. HARRISBURG 

927 Board of Trade Bldg. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 
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WASHABLE 


SO THEY ae IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 
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“The Tontine shades placed in our building 


“every way” 


nary shades. 


have been satisfactory in every way,” 
Mr. L. H. Conway, Principal. 
year’s service, they are still in very good con- 
dition. 
the durability of the shades.” 


Open windows—careless students—rough handling—ruin ordi- 


writes 
“After one 


There has been no need to question 


There’s just one shade they cannot harm—a shade that’s proof 
against hard usage and the weather. 
That shade is Du Pont ‘Tontine — made by 


a wholly new and 


different process. 


Tontine contains no filler to fall out. 
nated. Cannot crack or 


It is pyroxvlin impreg- 
“pinhole.” 


Waterproof—storms and rains can’t harm it. 
And washable—kept fresh as new, season after season, by scrub- 


mB 3, 


DU PONT DE 


Canadian Distributor: 


bing with soap, hot or cold water, and a brush. 
‘Tontine cuts the upkeep budget. 
shade replacement. 


It obviates the need of costly 
Write for samples now. 


NEMOURS & 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited 
New ‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


CO., Inc 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


DU PONT OBSERVES A CENTURY AND A QUARTER OF USEFULNESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
A. C. Monahan, formerly U.S. Bureau of 
Education 
Public-School Teachers’ Pensions 

Thirty states have state pension systems for 
teachers, according to a recent study by the U. 8 
Bureau of Education. New Jersey, which estab- 
lished its system in 1896, was the first state to 
provide financial aid to retired teachers of the 
public-school system. Local city and county pen- 
sion systems are of an earlier date than the New 
Jersey State system, but the total number of such 
locals was only 13 at that time, and approximately 
50 at the present. An additional 40 have been in 
existence but have been absorbed by state systems 
as these have been created by the state legislatures. 

Pension systems are designated as “free,” “wholly 
contributory,” and “partly contributory.” In the 
first or “free” system, the funds for the pensions 
are taken entirely from public funds. In the “con- 
tributory” systems, teachers contribute a portion of 
their salary to the fund throughout their years of 
service. In the “partly contributory” system the 
teachers’ contributions are increased by public 
monies appropriated for this special purpose. 

The partly contributory system is preferred, con- 
stituting approximately two thirds of all systems, 
with the other third divided about equally between 
the “free” and “wholly contributory.” It is worthy 
of note that practically all recently-established sys- 
tems have been of the “partly contributory” type. 


The contributory systems as a rule are voluntary 
for teachers in service when the law became opera- 
tive, and compulsory on new teachers. The favored 
method of assessments on the teachers is a percen- 
tage of the salary. This percentage varies from 1 
to 7, the average being approximately 444. 

In certain systems, retired teachers receive a flat 
sum for a pension, the amount varying from $200 
to $900 per year, sometimes graduated according to 
length of service and sometimes not. The more 
common system is a sum depending upon the salary 
of the teacher, either the final salary or the average 
salary of the last 5 years of service. One half 
the salary is the usual amount of pension, although 
in a few instances approximately one third is given, 
this being increased 2 per cent for each year of 
service in excess of 25. 





Teachers are retired for pensions on the basis of 
years in service, or age, or some combination of 
service and age. Thirty years of teaching service, 
and 60 years of age are the figures appearing most 
often. 

Disability retirements are allowed in the majority 
of systems, the disability allowances seldom being 
equal to the full pensions. Withdrawal benefits are 
also allowed in about three fourths of the systems, 
total contributions without interest being the usual 
amount. 

School Officers’ Meetings in Washington 

Supt. Frank W. Ballou is following with success 
a definite schedule of meetings with various groups 
of school officers throughout the year. His schedule, 
which is announced at the beginning of ‘the school 
year, is followed closely. 

These groups and the meetings for the present 
year are as follows: 

1. Superintendent and eight assistant superin- 
tendents: 1:00 p-m., second and fourth Saturdays 
of each month. 

2. Senior high-school principals: 


11:00 a.m., 
third Saturday of each month. 


3. Supervising principals and directors: 11:00 
a.m., first Saturday of each month. 
4. Junior high-school principals: 11:00 a.m., 


fourth Saturday of each month. 

5. Superintendent and administrative officers 
who prepare board orders: 2:00 p.m., Mondays 
immediately preceding first and third Wednesdays 
of each month. 

6. Administrative officers, supervisory officers, 
directors, heads of departments, assistant princi- 
pals, administrative principals and teaching prin- 
cipals: 3:45 p.m., fourth Thursday of each month. 

7. Administrative principals, associated super- 
visory officers, and those desiring to become admin- 
istrative principals: 3:45 p.m., second Thursday 
of each month. 

Personne] in the U.S. Bureau of Education 

Mr. Carl A. Jessen of Montana has been appointed 
specialist in secondary education in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. This is a new position, which 
concerns itself with all questions relating to the 
administration and conduct of secondary schools. 

Mr. Jessen has been state inspector of high 
schools for the Montana State Education Depart- 
ment for the past few years. He has had wide ex- 


perience in high-school work and is well qualified 
for the position in the Federal Bureau. 

Mr. William H. Gaumnitz has been appointed 
associate specialist in rural secondary education in 
the Bureau, to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Eustace E. Windes, who is now on the 
faculty of the department of education of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mr. Gaumnitz has had wide 
experience in public-school work in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and comes to Washington from the 
North Dakota State Normal School. 

Washington, D.C., School Survey 

The survey of the public-school system of the 
District of Columbia, by the U. S. Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, is practically completed and will be sub- 
mitted to Congress when it convenes this month. 
No information is being given out even to the school 
officials until the report is in the hands of Congress. 
Three separate congressional committees will re- 
ceive copies at the same time. 

The investigations by the Bureau of Efficiency 
have been in progress since early spring. They 
have gone into questions of costs primarily, and to 
the number of teachers in the system in relation to 
the actual needs, as these are the questions raised 
in Congress that resulted in the action providing 
the survey. Sufficient school housing has also been 
a point of investigation. Costs in the District are 
compared with costs in the other cities of the United 
States. Much data were collected throughout the 
country on this question. Also much data were col- 
lected on the number of supervisors and teachers 
employed throughout the cities of the United States 
in relation to the school enrollment. 

The Bureau of Efficiency has assisted in bringing 
up to date the school-census data. While the office 
of school-attendance census and work permits had 
completed its fieldwork in a house-to-house census, 
of funds. The U. S. Bureau of Census has assisted 
the Bureau of Efficiency in this part of its survey 
task, 

It seems to be generally understood that the re- 
port gives the superintendent’s office and the admin- 
istrative officers a “clean bill of health.” 

Lumber in Building Operations 

The use of lumber in building schools and other 
types of construction is at least holding its own in 
comparison with the use of other materials, accord- 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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7 [Noise disturbs 


concentration 
... Lats up mental energy 





Gymnasium, Beehive School, Warrensville, Ohio. Physical education classes and indoor 

games are conducted here without disturbing the rest of the school with shouts and noises. 

These noises are absorbed by the Acousti-Celotex in the ceiling. Fulton & Taylor, Archi- 
tects; George P. Little Company, Acousti-Celotex Contractor. 


Protect your students from disquieting 
noise by installing Acousti-Celotex 
. . . This remarkable sound - absorber 


OISE does more than 

merely disturb stu- 
dents. It uses up valuable 
energy induces early 
fatigue. Noise lowers the quality as well 
as the quantity of schoolwork students 
are able to do. 


But you can easily spare your stu- 
dents this waste of mental energy. For 
Acousti-Celotex, applied to the ceiling of 
any school room, will reduce sound dis- 
turbances of a// kinds. This strong fibre 
tile has remarkable sound absorbing 
qualities. It creates quiet by the simple 
process of swallowing-up distracting 
noises and echoes. 

And your school auditorium will be 
much easier to hear in, after Acousti- 
Celotex has been installed. School as- 
semblies, plays and oper- 
ettas can be conducted 
without interference from 
sound reverberations, 
making the programs 
twice as enjoyable. 








also will swwallow-up echoes and rever- 
berations in your school auditorium 


Because it is so easy to decorate, Acous- 
ti-Celotex is giving new beauty to walls 
and ceilings of school buildings every- 
where. Pleasing in its natural buff color, 
it may be arranged in a variety of at- 
tractive patterns. The drilled perfora- 
tions enrich its surface with a texture 
suggestive of old Spanish indented tile. 


When installing Acousti-Celotex, you 
can paint or decorate it any way you 
like. For paint will not lower its sound- 
absorbing efficiency. Most acoustical 
materials depend entirely on a porous 
surface for sound-absorption. And dec- 
orative treatment partially closes these 
pores. But Acousti-Celotex is perfor- 


Acousti-{ELOTEXx 


FOR LESS NOISE— BETTER HEARING 





ated, giving it an added area 
for sound absorption which 
paint does not affect. 
Acousti-Celotex comes 
from the factory in finished rigid units that 
are ready to install. Applying it to walls 
and ceilings is simple work—no finishing 
processes are necessary. Youcan have it 
installed in any building, new or old. 


Acousti-Celotex now is being used in 
schoolauditoriums, corridors,classrooms, 
shops, gymnasiums, chapels, cafeterias, 
band and chorus rooms. 


Write now, for the new Acousti-Celo- 
tex book. Learn how schools every- 
where are using this remarkable finished 
unit sound-absorber. If there are ques- 
tions on which you would like further 
information, The Celotex Company will 
gladly have its nearest 
representative call. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
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All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN STREET — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


L 


STEEL LOCKERS || |. 


Are Permanent Investment Because of 
A-S-E DEPENDABLE Construction 


ICKERS, as carefully constructed as a modern sky- 
scraper, represent a permanent investment in your 
school. A-S-E lockers embody the fundamental prin- 
ciples of “lasting” worth in their substantial construc- 
tion. Fool-proof “built-in” features make these lockers 
outstanding values from the standpoint of appearance, 
endurance 


and RIGHT PRICE. 





Look over your locker needs now. No doubt attend- 
ance in your school, as in common with schools all er. 
over the country, showed an increase this fall. New 
lockers to meet additional pupil needs can be ordered 
now, and installed without delay or confusion during 
the holidays. Write for Catalog C-25 for more detailed 


J A-S-E 
Construction 
Features. 





Door Frame is of unit type and 
securely riveted. It achieves rigidity. 


Door has double 
flange entire length 
on both vertical 
edges. Single flange 
on top and bottom. 
Gives elasticity and 
withstands bang- 
ing. 





Concealed hinges 
earry the weight 
of the door with- 
out possibility of 
sagging. 





Six louvres at top 
and bottom estab- 
lish the proper 
current of air 
through the lock- 
Good ventila- 
tion is important. 





information. Send in 
your estimated needs 


to our 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—328 W. Superior St. 





NONO/ SONY” 





KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES—800 N. Spring St. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 





(Concluded from Page 80) 
ing to weekly reports ef the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Its report for the last week of October shows, for 
instance, that the production of softwood lumber for 
the week was two million feet greater than for the 
corresponding week in 1926, and the shipments 
were one and one-half million feet greater. 

Department-of-Education Bill 

With the opening of the 70th Congress in the 
early part of December the Curtis-Reed Department- 
of-Education Bill goes to both the House and 
Senate. As introduced this year in the new Con- 
gress, it is almost identical with its predecessor in 
the 69th Congress, although it may be known by a 
new name if the personnel of the committees on 
education in the Senate and House changes. | 

Supt. William M. Davidson of Pittsburgh is now 
Chairman of the Legislation Commission of the 
National Education Association, and as such, will 
be in charge of the association’s activities on behalf 
of the proposed measure, 

Glass Substitutes 

Some of the new glass substitutes now on the 
market are urged for school buildings because less 
breakable than glass, and because they are supposed 
to transmit ultra-violet rays, a desirable property as 
such rays have a vitalizing effect beneficial in any 
occupied building. The importance of this latter 
property must not be overestimated as, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Standards, much of it is lost 
rapidly under certain conditions. The Bureau has 
recently investigated and tested these glass sub- 
stitutes and its findings are as follows: 

“As the result of work in the bureau’s radiometry 
section during the last few months it has been 
demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt that all 
the new glasses now being marketed for transmit- 
ting the ultra-violet ‘vitalizing’ or ‘activating’ solar 
rays, at 290 to 310 millimicrons, undergo a photo- 
chemical action and decrease greatly in transpar- 
ency to these activating rays when exposed to ultra- 
violet. radiation. 

“The decrease in transmission of these glasses at 
280 to 310 millimicrons is of the same nature 
whether the glass is exposed to the sun, the quartz 
mercury lamp, or the carbon are, the change in 
transmission being relatively more rapid for the 
mercury are than for the sun. 

“Glasses which transmit 15 to 25 per cent at 280 
millimicrons when new decrease in transmission to 
less than 5 per cent (depending upon the thickness 


and the amount of ferrous iron present as an im- 
purity) after a few hours’ exposure to the mercury 
are or a few weeks to the sun. 

“After this drop to about 2 or 3 per cent at 280 
millimicrens, 15 to 20 per cent at 303 millimicrons, 
and 30 to 45 per cent at 313 millimicrons, pro- 
longed exposure to the sun and to the mereury are 
does not cause much further decrease in spectral 
transmission, as is to he expected since the photo- 
chemical action is fairly complete. 

“After this solarization has taken place these 
glasses probably still retain suflicient transparency 
to these vitalizing rays for therapeutic purposes. 
However, in all these glasses the transmission ap- 
proaches rather close to the minimum limit that 
seems permissible in order to insure active stimu- 
lation of calcium metabolism, to prevent rickets, 
ete. The determination of this minimum limit in 
transmission for therapeutic purposes is a problem 
that will require further investigation by biolo- 
gists.” 

Annual Report of Superintendent 
Frank W. Ballou 

The annual report of the superintendent of 
schools of the District of Columbia is under prepa- 
ration and will be issued soon. In it, Dr. Ballou 
presents the principal happenings of the past year, 
varying from the usual type of report to discuss 
certain fundamental school-administrative —prob- 
lems. Among these are the questions of lengthen- 
ing the school day and lessening home study, stag- 
gered hours for school opening to relieve traffic 
congestion and dangers, supervision of high-school 
fraternities and organizations, policy on conduct 
of employees, including teachers, and the policy 
regarding special “weeks.” 

Another feature is a section with brief state- 
ments for various assistants and supervisors, en- 
titled, “What School Officers are Saying and Do- 
ing.” Each officer annually submits a_ report 
covering his work to the superintendent. The “Say- 
ings and Doings” are quoted by Dr. Ballou from 
these complete reports and are selected because 
they contain information of especial interest. 

The School-Attendance Department reports: 


“From September 21, 1926, through June 22, 
1927, there were reported to this office for special 
investigation a total of 28,609 cases of absence as 
compared with 20,078 the year preceding. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that these 28,609 cases 
do not refer to those which were reported under 


Engineering 
Department; they 
will gladly solve your 
locker problems. 


Shelves are specially formed so 
that there are no sharp edges. 
Gives them added strength. 





6-inch legs enables cleaners to work 
under lockers without difticulty. 


AON? NONE? WOQwiO/2 WOQuiO@/2 NOHiOE/2 NQwiOE/2 NOiNOVe AONE NON NONOVe NOUO/He NOME» NONO@/> NOn@/> NOini@y 
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the legal 


provisions requiring the reporting of 
absences 


under specified conditions, The 28,609 
cases constituted special requests from the publie, 
paroch‘al, and private schools, social agencies and 
citizens for service from the attendance officers in 
the investigation and adjustment of attendance 
difficulties. There was an increase of 42.4 per cent 
in the volume of work reported for special investi- 
gation, as compared with an increase of 1.95 per 
cent in the public-school enrollment in 1926-27 over 
that of 1925-26.” 

The Visual-Instruction Department states: 

“The program of motion-picture lessons has been 
carried on along the same lines as in preceding 
years. Two hundred and forty-six film lessons have 
been divided between the three members of the 
corps. For the colored schools alone, six theaters 
were in use for the motion-picture lessons, 132 les- 
sons were given, with a total attendance of 34,652. 
Other lessons were given in classrooms. Slides, pie- 
tures, models, and motion pictures were included in 
the material used and distributed to schools for 
teachers’ use. There was a turnover of 8,595 slides. 
Elementary, junior high, senior high, and normal 
schools were served.” 

The Department of Educational Research reports: 

“The total number of tests given was 110,822. 

“We have continued our practice of testing all 
pupils going to junior high school so that the re- 
search ratings can be sent to these schools. Any 
pupils not so tested who enter junior high schools 
from outside the city have been tested at the junior 
high schools by someone assigned to the task.” 

“The clinical phase of our work has been one in 
which we have taken considerable pride; we think 
it one of the most distinctive phases of service 
which we have been able to render, this clinical 
study of crucial problem cases in our schools.” 


“One thousand, four hundred and eighty-seven 
maladjusted children with whom we have worked 
showed 36% per cent due to mental inferiority. 

“We found that a great many pupils reported to 
us were neurotic cases, many of these so neurotic 
as to need psychiatric treatment (87 of them). 
We were able to secure help for 21 pupils through 
the ever-splendid cooperation of local 
physicians. The difficulty with cases, of 


various 
these 


course, is an emotional and volitional one and a 
matter of mental maladjustment, not a matter of 
mental inferiority.” 
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UNIVENT and Glass ~ make the difference 
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rf EVER again need teacher and room. All day an ideal atmospheric 
: ; | pupils be handicapped by dan- condition prevails. 
gerous chilly drafts . . . floating Not only school authorities, but 
n | dust and smoke . . . loud, distract- architects, heating engineers and | 
iz | ing noises from the outside world physicians endorse Univent as an 
c | ... impure, stuffy, overheated air. important advance in ventilation. 
rs Health is safeguarded — energy 
. and mental efficiency are lifted to schoolrooms. 
. a new high level, by a scientific We will gladly send youour book, 
in method of controlled ventilation “Univent Ventilation.’ It contains 
rT which permits of keeping windows valuable information on the prob- 
Ss. 





CLOSED. It is called Univent 
Ventilation. 

The Univent brings in fresh out- 
door air, purifies it, heats it to the 
correct temperature when heat is 
necessary, circulates it gently yet 


Vernon-Redding and Associates of Mansfeld, 
thoroughly throughout the entire VE AJ TI LATION ne * obio, frebionds : 
Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I(t. 


lem of effective schoolroom venti- 
lation, and shows why only the 
Univent gives Univent Ventilation. 
Write for your copy today. 
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It is serving today in thousands of 
*] incoln Junior High School, Canton, Ohio 
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1k : Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 
ie , Sales and Service 
al & BELFAST, ME. SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 
: BOSTON BUFFALO ERIE CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND 
on NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE,N.C. COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
od NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO. U.S. A. 








HOOL FINANCES 
D TAXATIONI 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF THE 
MONTH 
Florida—Dade Co., Fla., Special Tax 





School District No. 3................8 837,000 
Florida—Duval Co., Fla., Special Tax 

Monee) Wisthiet NG. Us.s cccss cts cscs 600,000 
Florida—Orange Co., Fla., Publie Instruc- 

ION 6a ao ee bas see Se4leh4 4509808 8s 300,000 
Massachusetts—Fall River, Mass., School 250,000 
Massachusetts—Weymouth, Mass., High 

POUOOR BRNO 555 0000.50.0 6 05095.005% oni 260,000 
Michigan—Grosse Pointe, Mich., School 

SIG Oe Oy a.66.6 6-0-9 6H ena SSeS 300,000 
New Jersey—Linden, N. J., School...... 623,000 
New Jersey—Paterson, N. J., School.... 817,000 
New Jersey—South Orange and Maple- 

wood, N. J., School District Series A. 830,000 
New York—Canajoharie, N. Y., Union 

Free School District No. 8............ 250,000 
New York—Glen Cove, N. Y., School.... 250,000 
New York—Hempstead, N. Y., Union Free 

School District NG. O.....cccseaccess 275,000 


New York—New York, N. Y., School Con- 
WTRIRTRO. 5 54.500 bn eesousetacaaeess« 4,600,000 
New York—Niagara Falls, N. Y., School, 


ONE ER a casi ee vss ene eae ey . 457,000 
New York—Oswego, N. Y............ ... 600,000 
New York—Tonawanda, N. Y., Union Free 

BOnOGl TMUTIGS TOG. Bac kis ove ee sdaer 350,000 
Ohio—Bowling Green, Ohio, School Dis- 

RMD. F51hs. vb bs isa oh ee eae was 350,000 


Pennsylvania—Lancaster, Pa., School Dis- 
Pere ee re eer or ey Cire rae ee 1,250,000 
Pennsylvania—New Castle, Pa., School 


WERE: <c:6sé-4 ha bores SON eRe e/a 250,000 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, Pa., School 

I io. ree 39.858 haneaas 2,000,000 
Tennessee—Tenn., Rural Public School 

Building and Repair............6.0.. 1,000,000 
Tennessece—Tenn., University of Tennes- 

OG. THOM: 6 foo ois 39 985 thee tas 500,000 
Texas—Dallas, Texas, School Improve- 

RE. civitec chaser eveneave inte 350,000 
Texas—Port Arthur, Texas, Ind. School 

PRIS oi 564550 4 0SbS SANE ES eRe ee ES 850,000 


Wyoming—Laramie Co., Wyo., School 
BONG PA Docc csesks pasa sesaweee 450,000 


SUPPORT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN WISCONSIN 

Under the school-equalization law of Wisconsin, 
which becomes effective January 1, 1928, the finan- 
cial aid granted to common-school districts has 
been readjusted. Under the law, state aid will be 
distributed to school districts in recognition of low 
assessed valuation. The essence of the measure is 
distribution in accordance with local needs. 

Under the former system, the school fund was 
distributed upon the school census basis, which dur- 
ing the year 1926 amounted to $4.21 per child. 

Under the new law, the common-school fund in- 
come will continue to be distributed upon the school 
census basis. There will be paid to each district 
about 33 cents per child upon the census. 

The big equalizing feature is made operative 
through the public-school fund income, which pro- 
vides for the annual appropriation of one and one- 
tenth mills for each dollar of the valuation of the 
property of the state as determined by the tax 
commission in section 70.57 of the statutes. The 
seven-tenths mill tax which provided $3,745,322 
under the former law, is now raised to one and 
one-tenth mills and will produce $5,885,509 for the 
public-school fund income. Two million, one hun- 
dred and forty thousand, one hundred and eighty- 
seven dollars more will be raised for distribution 
to the elementary schools than the amount pre- 
viously available. ° 

The public-school fund income, under the new 
law, will be distributed in 1928 as follows: 

1. To each school district or city, $250 for each 
elementary teacher employed on March 1, 1927. 

2. To each district or city, $250 for each ele- 
mentary teacher, to be paid out of a tax levied upon 
the county. 


The law places this year’s apportionment of 
school money upon the old method. In 1928 the 
public-school fund will be apportioned upon the 
equalization basis. 


School Taxation in Missouri 
—A revision of the income-tax system of Mis- 
souri is urged by Prof. Raymond D. Thomas of the 
Southwest Teachers College of that state, whereby 
the tax derived will be increased from $4,000,000 
to $20,000,000 and thus strengthen the state school 
support. Prof. Thomas says: “A detailed defense 


of the income tax cannot here be made. Personally, 
[ believe the income tax, better than any other 
kind of tax, meets the tests of justice and equity in 
taxation. A well-written income-tax law, placing 
its administration under the authority of the state 
tax commission, should be relatively easy to ad- 
minister, will normally and regularly yield the 
effected revenue, and finally can be paid by the tax- 
payer without impairing his capital fund or in any 
way handicapping his earning capacity. The best 
thing that can be said for the income tax is that it 
is an income tax and is therefore paid out of in- 
come. Taxes should never come out of capital. 
Those who earn are able to pay income taxes.” 

He then urges the following revision: 

“(1) Place the administration of the tax under 
the authority of the state tax commission. 

“(2) Abolish the present level rate of 1 per cent 
on taxable income, regardless of amount. 

“(3) Levy a progressive rate on net something 
like the rate recommended in the ‘model law’ of 
the National Tax Association, as follows: 1 per 
cent on the first $1,000 of net taxable intaxable in- 
come. This rate might become, to 6 per cent on 
all net taxable income in excess of $6,000. An ex- 
emption of $1,000 for a single individual, $2,000 for 
the head of the family, and $200 for each dependent 
child should be provided. These are the present 
exemptions.” 


Springfield’s School Awakening 

—The city of Springfield, Missouri, finds its 
school costs in comparison with those of other 
communities to be suspiciously low. The cost per 
pupil in St. Louis is $144, in Kansas City $115, in 
St. Joseph $90, and in Springfield $56. The aver- 
age in the entire state is $65. 

In examining cities of population from 30,000 to 
100,000, it is found that the cost per pupil is as 
follows: Long Beach, California, $138; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, $125; South Bend, Indiana, 
$101; Passaic, New Jersey, $101; Topeka, Kansas, 
$96; Terre Haute, Indiana, $110; Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, $126; Sacramento, California, $126; Water- 
bury, Connecticut, $120; Davenport, Iowa, $113; 
Lincoln, Nebraska, $104; Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
$97; Duluth, Minnesota, $95; Sioux City, Iowa, 
$103; Sheboygan, Wisconsin, $97; Quincy, Illinois, 
$93; Wichita, Kansas, $89. 

Incensed over this showing the Springfield Leader 
says: “Why haven’t we more money to spend on 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Now - if ever - 
come trying days 


INTER! Rain—snow—mud—slush! Through streets and 

playground and right into the school tramp thousands of 

little feet, each with its burden of mud and filth. Literally 
pounds of dirt depesited on corridor and classroom floors. Left 
undisturbed, it will dry into dust and be blown into every corner 
of the room, permeating the entire atmosphere. 


It is a situation no mother would put up with in her home 
for 4 moment. But it is a very real problem in every school,— 
and multiplied a thousand fold. Ordinary methods of cleaning 
simply cannot cope with it. Occasional mopping is a makeshift. 

There is one sure and money saving way to keep floors clean 
at all times and in any weather. Thousands of schools have 
already discovered it. Every month hundreds more adopt the 
electric way—the FINNELI way. 

The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine can be used to scrub 
any type of floor. With powerful brushes, revolving over 200 
times per minute, it removes every trace of dirt or discoloration. 
Wood, marble, tile, terrazzo, rubber tile, linoleum, cork, mosaic, 
magnesite—the FINNELL leaves them sparkling with clean at- 
tractiveness. Out of cracks, crevices, and depressions, comes dirt 
that could never have been routed by mopping or hand scrub- 
E bing. As a result, the floors are not only more sanitary and more 

beautiful, but better preserved. 


Waxes, Polishes Too 


By instant adjustment the FINNELL 

applies wax and polishes wood or linoleum 

: floors to lustrous beauty. They are never 

left sticky or slippery. Floors cared for 

in this way have a much longer life of 
utility and attractiveness. 

The FINNELL works with incredible 
ease and speed. It has been known to 
do the job of as many as seven workers. 
It cleans easily under stationary desks— 
under tables, chairs, teachers’ desks, etc. 


Saves Cost Quickly 
The FINNELL soon saves enough in 
time and labor to cover its original cost. 
After this, it becomes a low-up-keep in- 
vestment that has enabled hundreds of 
schools to reduce their floor maintenance 
budgets over half! There are eight models, 
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enabling a FINNELL system of floor maintenance to suit every 
school need. A complete system can be easily transported by 
automobile and used for a group of schools, 
thus reducing immediate equipment invest- 
ment. 


Send for Details 
and Estimate 


Both are free. You will find the literature 
on safe floor hygiene and its economical 
maintenance worth while and informative. 
Write for it today. If you wish an esti- 
mate of equipment needed and possible 
saving, enclose a description of floors, area, 
present cleaning methods. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 612 East St., Elk- 
hart, Ind. (Factories Elkhart, Ind., Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and Ottawa, Can. District offices 
in principal cities of U. S. A.) 
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ROSS fice! 
BOILERS 


Commonly acknowledged the supremely 





efficient and economical heating plant for 
school houses because of quick response to 
heating needs. 





A SOLID UNIT OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED OPEN 
HEARTH STEEL, MADE TO OUTLAST YOUR BUILDING. 


HE health of teachers and scholars and the whole 

morale of the school depend on your heating plant. 
You will render your community and the children 
under your care a vital service by insisting on the 
proper heating plant for your new or renovated 
building. 


The Ross Steel Boiler with the smokeless firebox, long 
combustion chamber, exceptional Crown Sheet area, 
plus extended hot gas travel and rapid circulation ex- 
tracts the utmost of heat units from any fuel. The 
patented Convex full length, self-cleaning Crown Sheet 
banishes the usual accumulation of silt over the hottest 
part of the furnace and the consequent loss of heat. 


The Ross Steel Boiler is especially adapted for burning 
oil and the cheaper grades of coal. 


Write for Catalog and inform your- 
self on the advantages of this boiler. 


he Fgest Manu ufacturing Co. 


SINCE !85! 


1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES: 
ATLANTA DULUTH OMAHA 
BALTIMORE FT. WORTH PEORIA 
BROOKLYN LINCOLN ROCHESTER 
CHICAGO MEMPHIS ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE SAN ANTONIO 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS TORONTO, CANADA 


DETROIT NEW YORK 




















Based on bed-rock 


laws of physics 


HE OPERATING principle upon which the Dunham 
| Ditferential Vacuum Heating System is established is a 
bed-rock law of physics. 

Engineers know the law as the Steam Table. Simply stated, 
it is that “the boiling point of a liquid is the temperature at 
which the pressure of the saturated vapor first becomes equal 
to the pressure existing outside.” (Millikan.) Professor Milli- 
kan further states: “Since the boiling point has been defined 
as the temperature at which the pressure of the saturated vapor 
is equal to the outside pressure, and since the pressure of a 
saturated vapor varies rapidly with the temperature, it follows 
that the boiling point must vary as the outside pressure varies.” 

Due to the workings of this law it is possible to produce 
steam of greatly varying temperatures ina Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System simply by varying the pressure to 
which the water in the boiler is subjected. This is mechanically 
accomplished by means of the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Pump. 

The importance of the Dunham application of this basic law 
of physics to the solution of one of the greatest problems of 
heating cannot be overestimated. During 95% of the heating 
season ordinary steam heating : systems overheat because steam 
at ZiZz degrees or higher is circulated in the radiators and pip- 
ing. No provision is made nor can any be made, in such heat- 
ing systems, to regulate the heat emission from the radiators 
to conform to the heat loss from the building. Consequently, 
windows are thrown open to cool the overheated rooms, and 
a heavy fue! waste results. 

The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System com- 
bats this waste by utilizing steam produced at varying sub- 
atmospheric pressures. This sub-atmospheric steam is main- 
tained at the proper pressure, and temperature, to provide 
comforting warmth in every room, with an input of heat into 
the radiators sufficient to compensate for the heat loss from the 
building, but without the overheating common in ordinary 
heating svstems. 

No new principle is used to attain this long-sought goal. 
The principle is as old as the very atmosphere which surrounds 
our earth. The Dunham devices which utilize this important 
principle are, however, .NEW, ATTENTION-COMPEL- 
LING, AND REVOLUTIONARY. 

They have made the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System the outstanding heating development of the decade, 
and one destined to work as radical a change in present-day 
heating methods as did the Dunham Thermostatic Radiator 
Trap when it revolutionized steam heating a quarter century 


~ ©. A. DUNHAM CO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


LOOK FOR branch and local sales offices 

THE NAME Over seventyin the United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom, bring Dunham Heating 

Dunham Service as close to you as your telephone. 

Consult your telephone directory for the address of 

our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 

with you on any project. 


No. 1644114. Additional pat- 
U.S. Patent re: oft States, 
Canada and Foreign Countries now pending. 


DUNHAM 


Difr-enshql~Vacm 


This name- 
plate identifies 
a genuine 
DUN HAM 
Radiator Trap 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
our school system? According to Superintendent 
Study we are really outside the law now in the 
matter of our school levy. We are forced, in order 
to raise that feeble, insufficient $56, to add so many 
mills for repairs and then instead of repairing the 
huildings, and God knows some of them should be 
repaired out of existence with dynamite, we have to 
dump this repair levy into the general pot to give 
us bread and butter money enough to run the see- 
ond-rate school system which we have. The trouble 
therefore doesn’t rest in the direction of percentage 
levied, for that seems sufficiently if not extraordi- 
narily high; the root of the matter is in an insuffi- 
cient assessment in this district on which the levy 
is based. A high levy yields us only $56 per pupil, 
That tells the story. And against a state over 
assessment of $7,332 per pupil we have an assess- 
ment per pupil of only about $4,000. No unusual 
intelligence is required to deduce where the real 
trouble lies.” 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

The school board of Quakertown, Pa., is con- 
sidering a $150,000 bond issue for a new high- 
school building. It finds it necessary, however, to 
create a publie sentiment in its behalf. 

“The world is run on credit. We can no longer 
pay as we go,” recently said John B. Wynkoop, 
lusiness manager for the Bridgeport, Conn., board 
of edueation. “This is true of every municipality, 
including our own. It is true of the federal gov- 
ernment itself. Those who are opposed to bonding 
have yet to produce the individual or group of 
individuals in any community who prefer to go 
hack to the sand and gravel streets, the horse- 
driven fire department, a reduced police foree or 
the ‘Little Red Schoolhouse’ with all its incon- 
veniences. From observation, the only eriticism I 
have to offer in regard to schoolhouse construction 
is that after the school board has awarded the 
contract or contracts for a new building, too much 
time is lost in its construction.” 

The board of education of Neenah, Wis., aban- 
doned a new senior high-school-building project 
Which involved a cost of $650,000. The project ran 
“150,000 in excess of the amount appropriated by 
the city council, two years ago. The board offi- 
Cially withdrew its request for the additional sum 
and will revise its building program. 

An estimated saving of about $5,000 a year 
in the purchase of supplies for rural schools in San 
Luis Obispo county, California, was brought about 
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** [notice your cleaning doesnt take as long 
. now that we have 


the SOLARS 


Cleaning time is reduced by the installation of 
SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES. 
patented gravity swinging top makes the SOLAR 
easy to use and easy to empty. The receptacle is 
not only a time and labor saving device but its 
installation will materially improve the general 
sanitary conditions of the school. 


SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES are of all steel 
construction, braced and reinforced at all points of strain, 
and the joints are inseparably welded. No weights, 
springs, or pulleys to get out of order. They are built to endure 
long severe service and are scientifically designed and constructed 
to meet all conditions where waste accumulates. 


SOLARS can be had in nine different sizes and finished in gray, 
green, white, and grained mahogany. 


Write for detailed information and name of nearest distributor. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., Melrose Park, III. 


. Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 
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by a cooperative arrangement under which bids 
were received and goods ordered by a county pur- 
chasing agent. Prices paid for supplies, it is said, 
have been reduced more than half, and the time of 
teacher and school board saved by eliminating the 
visits of agents. 

—Acting Secretary Thomas A. Spencer of the 
Tacoma, Washington, board of education, has issued 
an exhaustive financial report on the school system 
of that city. The budget, for the year ending with 
June 30, 1927, was $1,879,423. The estimated rev- 
enue provided for a surplus of over ten thousand 
dollars. Mr. Spencer lists the assets and liabilities 
and provides a detailed statement of expenditures. 
The report as a whole demonstrates a model sys- 
tem of school account keeping. The members of 
the hoard of education are 8. Christian Ericksen, 
president; Harold D. Hayward, vice president; 
Mrs. Rhoda B. Miller, R. Lester Kelly and A. A. 
Rankin. William F. Geiger serves as superintendent. 

—The school budget of Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
been reduced by $3,000,000 by the state tax board. 
In comment thereon the Indianapolis News says: 
“This cut, though small, will be welcomed by the 
people. It ought to be only a beginning. When a 
community finds itself with a school levy greater 
than the levy for all city purposes, as has of late 
been the case in Indianapolis, when schools cost 
more than police, firemen, parks, sanitation, gar- 
bage removal, street lighting and street cleaning— 
and all other municipal activities—then it is time 
to begin looking into school administration. This 
excess of school expenditures also came at a time 
when municipal expenditures were high—when 
there was hardly a pretense of economy. Now it is 
heing more generally realized that the only way to 
reduce taxes and keep them within reasonable 
bounds is by spending less money. There is no 
other way. It is a fact also that often by spending 
less money we get more efficient service. That idea 
is making its way into public consciousness.” 

The board of education of Paterson, N. J., 
contemplates a decided raise in high-school tuition 
rates. There are approximately 800 nonresidents in 
the high schools, These now pay only $12 annually. 
It has been ascertained that the actual cost of edu 
cating these pupils is $150.62 per pupil, and plus 
the depreciation in the high-school buildings brings 
the total to $165. The board therefore fixed the 
tuition fee at $165 per year which will mean a 
saving to the school system of $25,000. 
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—President J. Lewis Coath of the Chicago board 
of education proposes to cut down the payroll by 
dropping the special directors and _ supervisors. 
Among the first to be dropped are the director of 
special schools whose salary is $5,500; the director 
of child study, $5,400; assistant superintendent of 
schools, $10,000; several examiners whose salaries 
are fixed at $8,500. Those slated to go will be 
asked to resign. 

—New York, N. Y. The city’s share of the in- 
creased educational budget for next year, as ap- 
proved by the board of estimate and apportionment, 
represents the smallest increase in many years, 
being but $659,196. This year’s budget represents 
an increase of $2,055,576 over the previous year, 
while the increase in the city’s share of the 1927 
budget was $3,723,251. 

The total school budget allowance is $124,554,877, 
as compared with $107,494,954 for 1927. Fourteen 
million dollars of the increase of $17,049,923 has 
been reserved for the increases in salaries of mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervisory force, admin- 
istrative and clerical staff, and the custodial force 
of the public schools. 

The city’s share of the increase in the 1928 budget 
is small because of the large increase in state school 
aid, more than $40,000,000 being provided by in- 
creased state aid for next year, including the in- 
creases unexpended since August 1 of this year. 
The total sum which will be paid by the city toward 
this huge budget will be $84,347,196. 

In holding the city’s share of the budget to such 
a small increase over last year, the board of esti- 
mate eliminated the $10,000 item for the improve- 
ment. and extension of the school-lunch service. 
The item was eliminated chiefly because of a lack 
of agreement between the school officials and those 
interested in improving the efficiency of the school- 
lunch service. : 

—The school board of Cambridge, Mass., has 
adopted a budget of $1,748,848 for the school year 
1927-28. The largest item in the budget of ex- 
penditures is $1,300,462 for teachers’ salaries. The 
cost of general miscellaneous expenses was $11,630; 
the cost of textbooks and supplies was $90,000; the 
cost of fuel and light was $47,000, and the cost of 
janitors’ salaries was $125,460. Repairs to build- 
ings during the year will amount to $70,000. 

—The school board of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
adopted a_ report of the finance committee, pro- 
viding for the creation of a permanent loan of 
$2,000,000, and for the issuance of bonds evidencing 
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LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 







A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 
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| CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—-A. S. H. & V. E. 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


|| 512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


| 1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
| Cleveland Detroit 


| CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 








the same. The bond issue will be used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining sites and erecting buildings and 
additions for elementary and high schools in the 
city. The bonds will be numbered from 1 to 20,000, 
each for the sum of $100, and will bear 4-per cent 
interest. 

—The state school tax for the support of the 
normal schools, the university, and the common 
schools of the state of Wisconsin during the year 
will reach a total of $6,700,000, according to esti- 
mates received from the secretary of state. Of the 
total, the common schools will be allowed a seven 
teenth-mill tax, less $200,000 taken from the gen- 
eral fund. Mill taxes levied by the state this year 
on the general property is as follows: The uni- 
versity, $2,107,000; the normal schools, $936,000; 
the common schools, $3,733,000. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Items totaling more than 
$280,000 have been eliminated from the 1928 budget 
of the school board. The reduction is attributed 
to the fact that the board’s estimates were con- 
sidered excessive by the local tax board and tax- 
payers’ organizations. Eliminations approved by 
the school officials include $100,000 for repair of 
elementary schools, $17,158 for payment of orders, 
$18,930 for construction work on the Shortridge 
High School, $10,000 for improvement of streets at 
elementary schools, and other reductions totaling 
several thousand dollars. 

—Cranston, R. I. The city council has approved 
a school budget of $385,200 after making a reduc- 
tion of $46,225 in the original appropriation of 
$431,425. The school board was given an increase 
of $8,452 in additional revenue to be derived from 
taxes. 

—Joliet, Ill. The school board of Joliet town- 
ship is confronted with a serious financial situa- 
tion due to increasing school expenses with no 
increase in revenue. The board of review recently 
refused to raise the tax values in the township in 
the face of depleted finances in operating twenty 
schools on the present revenue. The township has 
reported a net gain of more than 200 students, 
which has created a need for new buildings and 
additional teachers. 

—School accounting methods was the subject for 
discussion at a recent meeting of school officials of 
Wake and adjacent counties in North Carolina held 
during the fall in the state capitol building. Mr. 
John L. Hathcock, of the division of school account- 
ing in the state education department, was in 
charge of the program. 

—Textbooks in Louisiana schools, under the pres- 
ent system, cost the people of the state less per 
pupil enrolled, than do the free systems in Mary- 
land and Texas, according to Mr. Foote of the state 
education department. During the past six years, 
textbooks cost Louisiana school children an average 
of $1.01 a year, as against $1.27 a year in Mary- 
land, and $1.63 a year in Texas, where free systems 
are in operation. The statistics show that $2,407,- 
743 were spent for textbooks in Louisiana during 
the last six years, which is $401,290 a year. 





—Bellingham, Wash. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $596,466 for the school year 
1927-28. Of this amount, $30,500 is for general 
expenses; $381,476 for instruction purposes; 
$37,670 for operation of plant; $10,610 for mainte- 
nance of plant; and $7,750 for capital outlay. 

—Newport News, Va. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $395,145 for the school year 
1927-28. This amount is $15,390 more than the 
estimated expenditures for 1925-26. 


—Racine, Wis. The board of education has esti- 
mated that $1,309,009 will be necessary to operate 
the schools during the school year 1927-28. The 
principal items in the budget are $524,350 for teach- 
ers’ salaries, $100,000 for equipment of the two 
high schools, $250,000 for principal and interest on 
bonds, and $50,000 for janitors’ salaries. 


—The Oklahoma school-land department now has 
a fund with a valuation of $30,000,000. The fund 
represents money loaned to farmers over the state, 
who purchase farms and pay in installments over 
a period of time. A large portion of the fund is 
derived from royalties on school land where oil 
wells are located. The school-land department re- 
ports that there are 900,000 acres still remaining 
from a large endowment of land from the federal 
government at statehood. 


—Allegan, Mich. The school board of Allegan 
county has adopted a budget of $103,383. 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 

“It is folly to assume that because a man is a 
college graduate he is, therefore, a good teacher, 
or that a summer course in Elizabethan literature 
with credit leading to a degree will necessarily 
improve the performance of an incompetent 
teacher of sixth-grade arithmetic. To pass a 
qualifying examination and to secure an appoint- 
ment do not of themselves afford permanent 
assurance of competence. To have taught for 25 
years without being dismissed, particularly under 
our permanent tenure law, is not necessarily con- 
vincing evidence of superior teaching. It is even 
possible for a teacher to prepare a class for a suc- 
cessful encounter with the regents’ examinations 
and still leave something to be desired. 

“To the man who believes that the teacher is 
the center of gravity in the educational system, 
neither extension work, compulsory courses, ad- 
vanced degrees, examinations, achievement tests, 
rating charts nor required reading, all excellent 
things in themselves, will quite take the place of 
individual stimulus and help. Sympathetic, con- 
structive, organized and greatly increased super- 
vision of classroom instruction by someone who 
is competent to give this service presents to my 
mind the greatest problem with which American 
school administration today is faced.”—Supt. 
Ernest C. Hartwell, Buffalo, N. Y. : 
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| Established 1898 


| JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


CHICAGO 
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POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 












25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 





Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 


CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
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CHICAGO 








—Chicago, Ill. <A program of economy in the 
operation of the school system has been announced 
by the school board. A comparison of school costs 
for 1927-28 with those for 1926-27 will be made in 
order to arrive at a uniform cost system. The 
adoption of a cost system, it is announced, marks 
the beginning of an era of minimum costs of opera- 
tion in the schools. At present the expenditure on 
requisitions for materials reaches the enormous 
figure of $80,000,000. 

—The Alabama State Board of Education has 
adopted regulations for the disbursement of the 
$2,500,000 in funds voted by the legislature and 
over which the board has certain discretionary 
power. The three funds—the equalization fund, 
the attendance fund, and the high-school fund— 
constitute the bulk of the $2,500,000 which is to 
be distributed to schools upon the school records 
of the previous year. 

—Portsmouth, Va. The maintenance costs of the 
schools for 1928 will aggregate $415,744. Of this 
amount, the city council will be asked to provide 
$333,434. 

—Spokane, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,958,935 for 1928, which represents 
an increase of $40,662 over last year. The budget 
calls for a tax levy of 13.52 mills on the Spokane 
district, and a levy of 15.13 mills on the Hillyard 
district. 


—Traer, Iowa. The board of education has voted 
to pay $7,900 from the schoolhouse fund on the 
bonded debt of the school district, reducing the 
total debt from $74,000 to $67,000. 

The bonds were issued for a school building com- 
pleted in 1918, which cost $105,000. The district 
bonded itself for $92,000, and the balance of the 
expense was paid by overdrawing the funds and 
retiring the overdrafts from the yearly tax receipts. 
Of the maximum debt of $105,000, a total of $31,000 
has been paid off and retired to date. 


—Battle Creek, Mich. The school budget require- 
ments for 1927-28 amount to $1,024,526, of which 
$907,112 will be raised by taxation. 


—Dayton, Ohio. A recent report of the clerk- 
treasurer to the board of education shows there will 
be a deficit of $527,000 in school funds. If the 
one-mill levy for operating expense is approved by 
the voters, there will still be a deficit of $177,000. 
Based on the tax valuation, a one-mill levy would 
provide a fund of $350,000. It is pointed out that 
the cost of operating the high schools has increased 
1500 per cent in the last 27 years, which has been 
attributed to an increase in enrollment, an increase 
in the number of buildings, and an increase in the 
salaries of teachers. c 

—West Allis, Wis. The budget of the school 
board for 1928 calls for an expenditure of $516,834. 
The budget includes $43,000 for new sites, and 
$243,000 for new buildings. 


—Green Bay, Wis. The school board has asked 


$457,142 for the school year 1928, which is an in- 
crease of $113,473 over the amount of last year. 
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HEATING 


Silence is an 


You wouldn’t choose a noisy motor 
car... or one that wasn’t reliable ... 
The same measure of value applies 
to the selection of heating and venti- 
lating units... Universal Heating 
and Ventilating Units in 15 years of 
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The Freehold High School, Freehold, 
N. J. (Alexander Merchant, Architect, 
New Brunswick, N. J.) is equipped 


VENTILATING UNITS 


VEU TLS A TEIN G 





essential feature in 
school room ventilating ee ad 


satisfactory school service have placed 
foremost in the minds of school 
authorities, teachers and engineers, 
four vital features ... quietness of 
operation, reliability, simplicity and 
economy. 


Write for illustrated 112-page book showing 
country-wide installations of Universal units. 
It will be sent to you promptly without charge. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
BIRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 









with UNIVERSAL HEATING AND 
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Provide the system that helps — 
not hinders—the pupils’ progress 


“There is no problem connected with the comfort of school children which is quite as important 
as the heating and ventilating of schoolhouses,” says Prof. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, with reference to “conserving human energy, reducing the amount of nose and 
throat trouble, and maintaining a classroom. ; 
condition in which children can work with ‘ 
normal production without interfering with the 


status of their healh.” 


3uffalo-Carrier central heating and 
ventilating systems provide the proper 
circulation of pure washed air, correctly 
tempered and humidified. And they do 
this consistently, from morning till night, 
without burdening busy teachers with 
extra worries and responsibilities. 


Write for Booklet 422 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


224 NEW RULES & 
SAREGULATIONSRE 


RULES GOVERNING ATHLETIC FIELD 


—The board of education of Ironwood, Mich., has 
enacted definite by-laws governing high-school ath- 
letics. They include the following paragraphs: 

For the care, management and supervision of said 
athletic field there is hereby created a standing 
committee of the board of education to consist of 
four members, which is to be known as the athletic- 
field committee. 

The committee shall comprise the secretary of the 
board of education, the superintendent of schools 
and two members of the board of education to be 
appointed annually in the same manner as other 
standing committees of the board are appointed. 

The superintendent of schools shall be the execu- 
tive officer, and the secretary of the committee, and 
the secretary of the board shall be the treasurer 
thereof; provided, however, in case the superin- 
tendent shall be unable to perform the duties of 
his position for any cause, then the committee may 
designate some other person to perform the duties 
of executive officer. 

The executive oflicer of the committee shall have 
and exercise such authority over the athletic field 
as the committee may from time to time have au- 
thority to grant under this by-law and other di- 
rection of the board of education. 

Subject to the general authority of the board of 
education over the affairs of the district the com- 
mittee, hereby created, shall have power to make 
and enforce from time to time all necessary rules 
and regulations for the care and management of 
the said athletic field, and for the disposition of all 
revenues arising from ar- event held on said field 
or granted for its care aud \aintenance. 

All revenues derived from ay event held on said 
field or granted for it and maintenance shall 
be paid over to t) \easurer of the committee and 
disbursed as the committee shall provide; provided, 
however, that in case an event is held on said field 
for which an admission fee is charged and inci- 
dental expense incurred, then in such case the com- 
mittee may provide receipts of said event, the net 
proceeds to be paid over to the treasurer. 


St. Louis, Mo, The school board has proposed 
a change in the rules governing teachers. The new 
rules read as follows: 

“No leave of absence for educational purposes 
either with or without salary shall be granted to 
any member of the department of instruction unless 
and until the applicant shall have been a member 
of that department for at least two years,” so that 
section as amended shall read as follows: 

“The salary of teachers shall be deducted pro 
rata for absence, except in cases of sickness of 
teachers when half pay shall be allowed; provided, 
however, that no deduction shall be made for three 
days’ absence during the half quarter caused by 
death in the family, and that said half pay shall 
not extend for a longer’ period than five weeks. 
For the purposes contemplated in this rule, a 
teacher shall be considered by the principal as ab- 
sent whose attendance at school shall not continue 
for at least one half the regular session. In cases 
where teachers may be absent because of accidental 
injury suffered in the school, salary may be allowed 
beyond the above limits as to amount and time, 
upon the recommendation of the committee on in- 
struction. The superintendent of instruction is 
authorized to allow full salary for temporary leaves 
of absence for educational purposes having his 
approval. Allowance for salary, in whole or in 
part, for absence for other reasons than previously 
indicated in this section may be granted upon ree- 
ommendation by the committee on instruction. No 
leave of absence for educational purposes either 
with or without salary shall be granted to any 
member of the department of instruction unless 
and until the applicant shall have been a member 
of that department for at least two years.” 


—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a new rule governing the award of contracts for 
supplies in the schools. The rule reads as follows: 


“Section IX. Every contract for furnishing of 
supplies other than those mentioned in See. VII, 
amounting to $2,500 or over, shall be accompanied 
by a bond executed by a solvent surety company. 
The amount of such bond shall not be less than 
40 per cent of the amount of the contract and shall 
be fixed by the supply commissioner. If a surety 
company is offered as bond, such surety company 
must be acceptable to the U. S. Government on fed- 
eral bonds. Bonds for lettings in sums less than 
$2,500 may be required in like manner at the dis- 
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cretion of the supply commissioner. When the con- 
tract is awarded and the bond approved, the bond 
shall be filed with the contract.” 


ANNOUNCE CHILD LABOR DAY FOR 1928 

The National Child Labor Committee of New 
York City has announced that Child Labor Day 
will be observed during the last week-end in Janu- 
ary, 1928. As in former years, this will be an 
occasion for religious and educational organiza- 
tions to bring to the attention of their members 
the fact that the problem of child labor is not yet 
solved. 

The date of January 30 has been reserved as the 
day of observance for schools. 

It is pointed out that few states have adequate 
protection for children in all respects. In fourteen 
states the law carries an exemption which makes 
it legal for children under 14 years to work in 
factories or canneries, at least out of school hours; 
in eleven states, children are permitted to work 
from nine to 11 hours a day; and in 22 states, 
children may run elevators, 

Child labor involves more than the mere question 
of age at which a child may be allowed to go to 
work, It includes the prohibition of all work for 
children under 14 years, and of dangerous work for 
children under 16 years. 


Why Mr. Coolidge Refused 

President Calvin Coolidge in October refused to 
issue a proclamation in observance of “Education 
Week,” stating that in proclamations issued in 
1923, 1924 and 1925 he had “expressed himself 
fully on the value of education Because of 
the increasing number of requests made upon him 
by various interests for proclamation year after 
year he feels that in most cases they should not be 
made annual events.” The Newark, N. J., Star- 
Eagle says: “In this last statement Mr. Coolidge 
again exhibits hard-headed common sense. Procla- 
mations are intended for only extraordinary occa- 
Multiplication and reiteration can have the 
effect only of cheapening them. When the public 
comes to regard executive proclamations as only 
perfunctory documents, the result must be nulli- 
fication of the emphasis they intend. The fact 
is applicable to pronouncements by governors and 
mayors as well as to those of the president, on all 
subjects.” 
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Office Building of 
George Harrison Phelps, Inc. 
Detroit. 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Architects. 
Bryant & Detwiler, General 
Contractors, 
= Lock applied to interior 
all outside walls by 
ti e Par-Lock Appliers of 
Michigan. 


@ Plus gun-driven 
m ~— asphalt coats 


: Plus an imbedded 
ES) nomne a grit 


BD col 


ideal for plastering =f 





ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 

215 Vineyard Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commerciet Wharf. 
BUFFA 

958 Enlicote Square Bidg. 
CHICAGO 

122 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 

P-16 











= ‘Behind ‘Beautiful ‘Brickwor 


the admirer expects to find structural integ- 
rity proportioned to its exterior charm. In 
this splendid office building, the masonry is 
damp-proofed and its insulating value im- 
proved, while the plaster is safeguarded 


against cleavage and stain by an application of 


FartLock 


PLASTER KEY 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1987 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Write to the nearest Par-Lock Applier 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, TRENTO 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 50 Church Street. 339 Bi oed St. Bank Bidg. 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, WN, 
aa Cassingham Rd. seemana oo Street. Vols tae Bank Bldg. 

° SBURG 

2511 First National Bldg. 207 Fulton Bldg. bala ry tetee py eg 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SCRANTON, PENNA. scond Natt Bank Stag, 

2035 East 19th St. Cedar Avenue. 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS, 
NEWARK. N. J. TORONTO, United Cork Companies, 
4 Commerce Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 








SCHOOL HEALTH PROTECTION IN 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
Dr. L. L. Youngquist, health officer of Marquette, 
Michigan, in a recent article in “Michigan Public 
Health,” gives the results of a school health pro- 
gram in which school dentistry and diphtheria 
prevention measures were carried out. 


A free dental clinic for school children was 
opened in the fall of 1925 in conjunction with the 
health department. The pupils treated were lim- 
ited to those whose parents could not afford to 
pay for dental work. At the beginning of the school 
year the school dentist and school nurse examine 
every child in the public and parochial schools, 
averaging 2,300 pupils, for dental defects. By 
means of a questionary sent to the parents of 
each child, pupils whose parents can afford to pay 
for dental work are weeded out. A special card 
index file is made of pupil patients who must be 
treated in the school clinic. The work is done at 
the expense of the city. 


A report on the work for the last year shows a 
total of 1,100 pupils examined. There were 482 
treated at the clinic, or an increase of 325; there 
were 936 extractions, or an increase of 576 over 
the previous year; the number of amalgam fillings 
was 1,044, or an increase of 542; the number of 
porcelain fillings was 133, or an increase of 121; 
the number of cleanings was 46, or an increase of 
41. 

A study of the effect which toxin-antitoxin has 
had on the incidence of diphtheria in Marquette 
shows conclusively that toxin-antitoxin has helped 
to decrease the number of cases, as the city has 
been free from the disease at times when other 
places have had the usual number of cases. Toxin- 
antitoxin was first used in the public and private 
schools in 1924, beginning with the first grade and 
going on up through the eighth. Since 1924 the 





parents of children have begun to appreciate the 
value of the work and have insisted upon the work 
being continued. Since the fall of 1924 and up to 
the present time, a total of 1,600 students have 
been immunized against diphtheria. In the year 
1924 there were twenty cases of diphtheria with one 
death. In 1925 all of the six cases reported had 
not received toxin-antitoxin. In 1926 there were 
five cases with no deaths. In none of these cases 
had the patients received toxin-antitoxin and out 
of this number there were three nonresident cases, 
two of whom had not been given toxin-antitoxin. 

It is planned to continue the work next year 
with the aim of getting more children of the pre- 
school age immunized. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute recently 
completed a health survey of one of Chicago’s 
junior high schools where at least 95 per cent of 
the pupils are negroes. Every student was given 
a physical examination by a trained and registered 
nurse from the staff of the institute. The survey 
was completed in 26 days. In each case, the nurse 
examined the throat, the glands of the neck, the 
teeth, and the eyes, and made a record of skin 
eruptions and orthopedic defects, and of the height 
and weight. Among the defects noted were 229 
with enlarged cervical glands, 325 with tonsil de- 
fects, 444 with teeth defects, and 180 with enlarged 
thyroids. 


—The U. S. Public Health Service, in a report on 
infantile paralysis extending over a period from 
July 3 to October 1, points out that the outbreak 
of the past summer was the largest in three years. 
During the period covered in the report there were 
4,570 cases, as compared with 3,537 cases for a 
similar period in 1925, and with 1,228 cases for 
the same period in 1926. Most of the cases oc- 
curred in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Texas. During the 
week ending October 15, 579 new cases were re- 
ported throughout the country, which was a de- 
crease of 71 cases over the number reported the 
preceding week. Washington and Pennsylvania 
were the only two states reporting increases in the 
number of cases. 


LAKEVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, California 


E. Grorrrey Bancs, Architect 


DONOVAN 


UNIVERSAL WINDOWS 
AWNING TYPE 


Complete Information Sent on Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


General Sales Office—1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND - 


CALIFORNIA 


—Following the death from infantile paralysis 
of a pupil in the Dewey School, Evanston, IIL, 
the health commissioner examined and quarantined 
about 100 children of the school and members of 
their families for a period of two weeks, 

—The U. S. Public Health Service, for the week 
ending October 1, reported a slight decline in the 
number of cases of infantile paralysis. The total 
number of cases reported at that time was 635, as 
compared with 641 for the preceding week. In- 
creases in number of cases were reported in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, New Jersey, Oregon, West Virginia, 
and New York, outside of New York City. Ohio 
suffered from the most serious outbreak of the 
disease in its history, with 750 cases and 69 deaths. 

—The Wisconsin state department of education 
has announced the following rule on schoolhouse 
sanitation: All schoolhouses should be thoroughly 
cleaned prior to the beginning of each school 
term and also at reasonable intervals during the 
progress of the term. In the event of the outbreak 
of any contagious disease necessitating the closing 
of the school, the building should be thoroughly 
disinfected under the general direction of the local 
board of health. In modern methods of disinfection 
the faith which was placed in the necromancy of 
the sulphur candle has been largely dissipated with 
a corresponding faith in the efficacy of sunlight, 
soap and water. 

—The rule providing for compulsory vaccination 
enforced by the St. Louis, Mo., board of education 
for the past 45 years was renewed recently by a 
vote of 7 to 3. 

—The board of education of New York City is 
combating deafness among children. The school 
officers are urging children to help by telling their 
parents and teachers: 1. If they cannot hear 
well in the back of the classroom. 2. If they 
have stuffed or muffled feelings in their ears. 3. 
If they have noises in their ears, like whistling, 
escaping steam, ringing bells, ete. 

—Two cases of infantile paralysis have caused 
the withdrawal of more than 100 pupils from the 
schools of Columbia, Missouri. 

—The Roosevelt School at Wichita, Kansas, was 
ordered closed in order that it be thoroughly fumi- 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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RESULTS COUNT MORE 


BINGHAMTON N.Y. 


ADOPTS 


HEATOVENTS 


FOR ITS THIRD NEW HIGH SCHOOL BLDG. 
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East Junior High School erected in 1925 was equipped 
with forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. 


Architects 
T. I. LACEY & SONS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 
M. E. Lewis, Binghamton, N. Y. 


a 





Christopher Columbus School erected in 1926 was 
equipped with forty-seven (47) Buckeye Heatovents. 
Architects 
TIFFANY & KALEY, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Heating Contractor 
GAYLORD & EITAPENC, Binghamton, N. Y. 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN School now under construction will be equipped 

with Forty-nine (49) Buckeye Heatovents. Heating Contract let to Gaylord 
& Eitapenc, Binghamton, N. Y. Architects, Conrad & Cummins, Binghamton, 
N. Y. (photo not yet available). 


Results from previous installations are the best recommendations for the use of 
Buckeye Heatovents, the modern, self-contained Unit Heating and Ventilating 
System. 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


a aT ea 


a A 


Atlanta, Ga., 254 Peachtree St. Detroit, Mich., 400 Penobscot Bldg. Newark, N. J., 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 2126 Edmondson Ave. Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., 2nd National Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., 709 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 321 Brown-Marx Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind., 3115 N. Central Ave. Portland, Ore., Security Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 260 Tremont St. Kansas City, Mo., 1101 Pioneer Trust Bldg. Salt Lake City, U., 402 Scott Bldg. ‘ 
Buffalo, N. Y., 321 Jackson Bldg. Los Angeles, California, 1824 S. Hope St. San Francisco, Calif., 746 Sansome St. 

BS Chicago, Ill., 401 Transportation Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis., 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y., 324 Union Bldg. 

Bi Cleveland, Ohio, 204 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 416 Essex Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 21 River St. 

. Denver, Colo., 1226 California St. New York City, 1400 Broadway. Youngstown, Ohio, 1101 Realty Bldg. 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 



















getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


(Concluded from Page 92) 
gated as a preventive against infantile paralysis. 
There is fear that the disease has broken out and 
might spread. 
—In a campaign against diphtheria in Georgia, 


about 125,000 children were immunized through 
cooperation of the school authorities, the state 
board of health, and parent-teacher associations. 
About 50,000 of the children were treated privately. 
The state laboratory distributed 76,555 cubie centi- 
meters of toxin-antitoxin and 7,650 Schick tests to 
determine immunity against the disease. 

—Physically and mentally handicapped children 
will be taught in two new schools recently author- 
ized by the Philadelphia board of education. One 
of the buildings will provide for children suffering 
from nutritional defects. tuberculosis, and ortho- 
pedic troubles, and in the other training will be 
given to mentally retarded children. 

—Under the direction of Dr. Joseph C. Palmer, 
director of the division of health supervision of 
school children, Syracuse, N. Y., has completed 
hearing tests of 5,000 children by means of the 
phonoaudiometer. The method of testing the 
hearing of school children has met with great suc- 
cess. Syracuse is the only school system other 
than those cities of the first class to use this method. 
The purpose of the tests is to discover children with 
defective hearing and to prevent their becoming 
more deaf. Prevention is brought about by ade- 
quate correction of defects causing the loss of 
hearing. 

—A complete program of school medical service 
in connection with 279 elementary schools in Bel- 
fast has been announced recently by the Irish 
Nursing News. A chief medical officer, with assist- 
ants, dentists, specialists, and fourteen nurses com- 
prise the staff. A clinic for tonsil and adenoid cases 
of school children has been planned where children 
may stay during and after the operation. Two 
other branch clinics, with cleansing stations, will 
be conducted under the supervision of a nurse. 

—Sioux City, Iowa. A great improvement in 
the teeth of school children has been shown in 
rooms in which regular health inspections have 
been conducted. Regular inspections are held each 
morning in all the classrooms, with the teacher 
standing with her back to the window as the class 
passes in front of her. Under the plan, every pupil 
who shows evidence of red puffy gums is referred 
to the school nurse the same as for any other 


infection. 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


lst. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook, or strap to hold the 


the speed at the latch can 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


PRICE :—The price is right. Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


—Health day was observed in the public schools 
of New York City on November 3, with the thor- 
ough examination of more than 1,000,000 pupils. 
Teachers examined each child for evidence of de- 
fective eyesight, hearing, teeth, and other ailments. 
It is noted that poor eyes are the chief difficulty 
outside of teeth defects, and that many boys and 
girls drop out of high school in the first year be- 
cause of visual defects which retard their progress. 

A recent report issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education states that 95 per cent of 
the kindergarten and first-grade pupils attending 
the District of Columbia schools are defective. 
Many of the defects were of a minor character, but 
all need correction. A total of 41,776 physical 


examinations were made by medical inspectors 
during the year 1926-27, but on account of the 


inadequate force only the younger children, 3,761, 
could be given thorough examinations. Of these 
67.8 per cent were found to have defective teeth; 
46.7 per cent, diseased tonsils; and 33.2 per cent, 
enlarged cervical glands. Among other defects 
noted were: Poor nutrition, 24.3 per cent; defee- 
tive nasal breathing, 21.9 per cent; defective vision, 
12.3 per cent; orthopedic defects, 10.9 per cent; 
anemia, 9.1 per cent; and cardiac disease, 2.3 per 


cent, Of 124 children reported as retarded in their 
classes, 120 were found to have some physical 
defect. 


CHATS DURING RECESS 

—The News of Ravenna, Nebr., in discussing the 
school strike of Gary, Indiana, where 1,000 pupils 
walked out of high school because 18 colored pupils 
had been admitted, says: “Probably not many of 
the striking students would have raised serious 
objections if 18 dogs had been allowed in the school- 
room. They would not have objected strenuously, 
we believe, if the dogs had been allowed to eat in 
the same room, but their sensibilities were outraged 
when 18 human beings, who by the accident of 
birth have dark skins, were present in the same 
room. The school board, regardless of the fact 
that the parents of the colored students were 
American-born citizens and taxpayers, applauded 
the sentiment manifested by acceding to the de- 
mands of the strikers.” 

Independent, Helena, Montana: Moral 
continues on its straight-laced mareh. Now the 
board of education of North Salem, N. Y., es- 
tablishes a curfew law for all “principals, teachers, 
and janitors” in the schools of that city. Mentors 
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Door Closer 
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A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


and sweepers alike must be about the business of 
wooing Morpheus no later than 10 o’clock. Despite 
the swift and rosy hope that our old algebra 
teacher is handing bright youth the formulas in 
North Salem and is getting his just deserts for 
that time he kept us at the blackboard two hours 
after we displayed some very Stygian ignorance 
in our X’s, the conviction remains that even a 
curfew law for teachers will not entice many of the 
younger generation into higher lives. 

The Audubon, Iowa, Advocate: “The school 
hoard of Elm Grove township in Calhoun county 
is requiring teachers to put up a cash bond that 
they will not get married during the school year. 
Because it is against publie policy that require- 
ment probably would not stand very long in any 
court in the land. But there are other extralegal 
difficulties which call for the wisdom of a Solomon 
in achieving the end which the school board has in 
view. 

“In the first place who would be foolish enough to 
sign a bond for a personable young lady even 
though she may uot feel matrimonially inclined 
when making application for the bond? The result 
will be that teachers of that township are going 
to be a lot of relics who will place no temptation in 
the way of the young bloods of the township to woo 
them from their state of single blessedness. What 
the school board needs is not legal advice but some 
younger members who can still remember the thrill 
of anticipation just before the opening of school. 
When they take away the thrill from the boys who 
have saved their money to buy a flivver in order 
to be in a position to step out with the new teacher, 
should she be attractive enough, the time is rapidly 
approaching when you can’t keep them down on the 
farm in Elm Grove township.” 

The New York City budget for 1928, as adopted 
recently by the board of estimate, insures an in- 
crease of $14,000,000 in salaries for the teaching 
and supervising staff of the city school system, 
the janitorial, and the clerical employees. The 
board of education will be allowed $124,544,877, 
as against $107,494,954 for the current year, an 
increase of less than $17,050,000. , 

While the board of estimate has allowed the 
funds requested for the increases under the pro- 
posed salary schedules, it is understood that the 
$14,000,000 has heen appropriated subject to 
changes in the schedules. 
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Outward Beauty — 
Inward Strength 


Beneath the beautiful design of Medart Steel Lockers 
there lies unusual strength and durability. Not only do 
Medart Lockers enhance the beauty of the school when 

installed—but by successfully withstanding year after year 
of rough treatment and abuse they continue to present 
a neat, attractive appearance—and contribute to the 
efficiency of the school. That’s why you find Medart 
Lockers in the finest educational institutions. Figured 
from the standpoint of quality and length of service, there 
is no other locker so economical as Medart. 


ee 


Our free engineering service is at your disposal to plan 
the most economical locker arrangement. Write today and 
ask for Locker Catalog. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb Street ~- + St. Louis, Missouri 


Detroit Chicago Cleveland New York Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco 


MEDART 
LOCKERS 


The Standard by Which All Lockers Are Judged | 
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Distinctly 
Different 


A nation-wide organization 
giving practical information 
on improved methods of 
constructing healthful, fire- 
proof school buildings, at 
the lowest possible cost. 
Experienced engineersmake 
preliminary studies, furnish 
suggestions and estimates 
if desired, and mania 
closely with school boards, 
architects and builders, to 
secure the most beautiful 
and efficient structure for 
the available appropriation. 


TRUSCON 


‘We invite you to call up- 
on us for this service. It 
entails no obligation. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


hie _ planning the construction of a new school 
uilding, to ” stories in height and approxi 
eet wide by f. 
ticularly interested in: a a 
C] Fireproof Construction. _] Steel Windows 


LJ Steeldeck Roofs. 
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N selecting the proper type of window 
shades for school use, it is important 
that two essential factors of school hy- 
giene be considered — correct light and 
ventilation. 
Schoolrooms equipped with Hartshorn 
Shade Cloth mounted on Hartshorn Roll- 
ers meet every requirement of foremost 
health authorities. A light touch of the’ 
shade cord and there’s the instant re- 
sponse of a smooth-running roller. 
There’s light where you want it—just as 
much as you need. There’s air, too, fresh 
and invigorating. 
By specifying Hartshorn Shade Cloths 
mounted on Hartshorn Shade Rollers, 
you are selecting equipment that hasbeen 
adopted as standard in many of the most 
modern schools of the country. Consult 
your local Hartshorn dealer concerning 
your requirements. 
Have you seen Joanna Cloth, the new dirt-resist- 
ing shade fabric that sun, dirt, weather or water 


won't harm? Spun, woven and finished by Stewart 
Hartshorn. Ask for samples. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


We recommend Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
installed with No. 86 and No. 87 double 
brackets—an arrangement that insures 
properly diffused light, and free circu- 
lation of air in the classroom. 








SHADE 
PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 woo ts only 
¢ as its roller 
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And 


Scientifically treated to make them 
Waterproof and Weatherproof 


Holden Book Covers 


Are saving Money daily by making 
School books last Twice as Long. 


Are providing a practical lesson in Thrift and Cleanliness. 


| Are removing the objection to Free Text Books by Doing Away with the 
transfer of soiled, filthy books. 


¢ BUY THE BEST — BUY LESS — SAVE MORE 
L HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
e 


BUILT TO WEAR 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











, has been 
appointed as an assistant in the a of sec- 
ondary education of the state education depart- 
ment. Mr. Rice’s work for the present will be 
limited to studies in commercial education. He 
will visit high schools and advise with officials and 


—Mr. Louis A. Rice, of Cranford, 


teachers on courses of study. He will also cooper- 
ate in the development of a program of training for 
commercial teachers. 

Mr. Rice is well qualified to undertake the work 
in commercial education. He is a graduate of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New 
York University and also of the school of educa- 
tion of New York University. He has had con- 
siderable experience in teac hing and supervising the 
teaching of commercial subjects in the se hools of 
the state. 

—Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, who was tendered 
a testimonial dinner by his fellow members of the 
New York Academy of Public Education on October 
27, was honored as the first graduate of the New 
York City public-school system to be elevated to 
the presidency of the College of New York City. 

—~Mr. Walter Siders, formerly chairman of the 
board of trustees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has gone to Augusta, Maine, as assistant 
to Dr. ‘Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Feder ation of Education Associations. Mr. Siders 
will edit and prepare for publication the minutes of 
proceedings of the meeting held in Toronto last 
summer. 

—Mr. J. H. Holst, of the University of Montana, 
Bozeman, has obtained a leave of absence from the 
University in order that he may devote his time to 
special work at the University of California. 

—George C. Wells has been appointed chief h'gh- 
school inspector for Oklahoma to succeed E. E. 
Brown, who has accepted the presidency of the 
Southwestern State Teachers’ College. The appoint- 





ment was made by John 8. Vaughan, state super- 
intendent. 

—Mareus H. Webster has been chosen superin- 
tendent of schools at Hardner, Barber county, 
Kansas. 

—Dr. Albert Leonard has served the schools of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., as superintendent for 20 
years. A high tribute has been paid him by the 
mayor of the city and the citizens generally. 

—W. L. Datfron of Osborn, Mo., was elected 
principal of the Longfellow school at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The issue against an out-of-town man was 
raised by Dr. J. M. Bell, a member of the board, 
but he changed his mind when he discovered that 
there were no eligible local applicants. 

—A dinner and reception was given by the board 
of education of Ridgewood, N. J., to the local 
teachers. The occasion was a tribute to Dr. H. 8. 
Willard, who had served as a member of the board 
of education for seventeen years. Mrs. T. H. 
Grimley spoke for the board and Supt. lra W. 
Travell represented the teachers. 

—Mrs. Arthur Angel was elected to the school 
board at East Moline, Ill., without opposition. 

—Dwight L. Clarke, a banker, was chosen mem- 
ber of the school board of Bakersfield, Calif. 

—Mr. E. J. Wilson has been appointed a member 
of the school board at Red Blulf, Calif. Mr. 
Wilson sueceeds E, F. Lennon. 

—For the first time in many years the board of 
education of Tehama county, Calif., is composed 
entirely of men. The members of the board are: 
Mr. A. L. Shull, Mr. J. M. Stark, Mr. E. B. War- 
moth, Mr. J. C. Frye, and Mr. P. D. Henderson. 


—At the annual school election held at Florence, 
Colo., Mr. Charles G. McCandless was elected to 
succeed himself as a member of the school board. 
Mr. Frank P. Senaker was elected president to sue- 
ceed George H. Wilkes. 

—Ben Weidle has been reelected president of the 
board of education of St. Louis, Mo. 

—Supt. Ray Armstrong and his teaching staff 
were guests at a five-course dinner, given recently 
by the Rotary club of Goldsboro, N. C., at the 
Goldsboro Hotel. At the dinner, appreciation was 
expressed for Mr. Armstrong’s philosophy of thor- 
oughness and efficiency. Mr. Armstrong came to 
the superintendency as a trained executive and an 
inspiring leader. 


—Supt. E. E. Roderick, of Belfast, Me., has been 
elected president of the Maine Teachers’ Association. 

—Dr. William A. Howe, chief of the medical in- 
spection bureau of the New York State Education 
Department, has been elected first president of the 
newly organized American Association of School 
Physicians. In beginning his work, Dr. Howe will 
have the honor of naming prominent school physi- 
cians to committees on qualifications of school 
physicians, on standardization of methods and 
forms for medical inspection and health service, 
and on standardization of medical and health serv- 
ice in normal schools. 

—Prof. John G. Fowlkes and Prof. C. J. Ander- 
son of the University of Wisconsin have cooperated 
with Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the same faculty, in 
conducting a survey of the school system of the 
state of Virginia. Prof. Fowlkes collected the data 
on the financial aspects of the Virginia schools, 
while Prof. Anderson took charge of the material 
on the common schools of the rural districts. The 
field work of the survey has been completed and 
the work of analyzing, tabulating, and printing the 
material will now begin. 

—Supt. J. D. Sweeney, of Red Bluff, Calif., has 
been reelected treasurer of the Northern California 
Education Association. Mr. Sweeney is serving his 
26th vear as treasurer. : 

—Mr. John Branigan of Gilbert, Ariz., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Needles, Calif., 
for a four-year term, at a salary of $5,000 per year. 

—Mr. C. E. Fox of Kingman, Ariz., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Gilbert, Ariz., at 
a salary of $4,000 per year. 

—Miss Marian B. Canfield, director of the new 
department of research and guidance at Spring- 
field, Ill., recently gave a report of the work done 
since the department was organized. A new type 
of report card has been placed in use. The card 
shows the grades made by students in school sub- 
jects and the condition of their health. 

—Supt. C. M. Bardwell of Aurora, IIll., who 
recently presented his resignation to take effect in 
December, has been persuaded to remain until the 
close of the school year in June. 

—Mr. John J. Schobinger, principal of the Har- 
vard School and connected with educational work 
in Chicago for more than fifty vears, died October 
23, after a year’s illness. 
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An Application of Statistical Methods to 


Attendance Problems 
Frank M. Phillips, Bureau of Education 


Statistical methods have changed materially 
since the beginning of the war in 1917. The 
antebellum statistician threw his figures into a 
table, lit his pipe, and then discussed something 
else. The modern statistician begins where the 
other left off. He now has an abundance of 
statistical tools which enable him to analyze 
data for trends and tendencies, relationships, 
reliability, and to make forecasts. These too!s 
are mostly applications of arithmetic, but great 
care needs to be taken in selecting the tools to 
be used. 

The statistician of today has a new task, that 
of writing up a report in terms that can be 
understood by persons other than statisticians. 
The old-time statistician had no such problem, 
he had very little to say, and he could speak 
only in the language of the layman. 

The Problems of the Attendance Officer 

In dealing with problems of human behavior, 
the investigator cannot set up his experiment 
with the same care as does the physicist, the 
chemist, or any other exact scientist. If the 
electrician wishes to determine the resistance 
of a coil, he selects at will such items as tem- 
perature, size, and material of conductors, 
amount of known condition of 
Wheatstone bridge and switches, and delicacy 
of ammeter, and then he repeats the experi- 
ment as often, and under as many different sets 
of conditions as he wishes. In other words, he 
sets the stage. 

The student of attendance problems does not 
have any such opportunities for selection. He 
must accept the conditions as society has 
created them. Many of the factors with which 
he must deal are intangible, and many others do 
not lend themselves to statistical analysis, nor 
even to positive identification. The human ele- 
ment reacts differently at different times, even 
to what appears to be the same stimulus. Mat- 
ters of choice are often determined by factors 
that are unexplainable even to the chooser. 
Action is sometimes a matter of suggestion, 
oceasionally of coaxing, and at times of com- 
pulsion. Often it is the personality (whatever 
that is) of the attendance officer or of someone 
else with whom the children come into contact, 
that wins. The attendance officer can only try 
something and note results. That something 
needs modification and revision in order to have 
the desired effect upon different groups of chil- 
dren. While that particular something is in 
effect, all other known and unknown factors are 
functioning at one and the same time. The 
effect of a single desirable factor may be nulli- 
fied by the effect of one or more undesirable 
factors, and the desirable factor goes into dis- 
eard. 

It is difficult, therefore, to outline in advance 
a program of procedure that can be followed 
with exactitude in any study of attendance 
problems. It is much simpler to write a word 
ot caution not only regarding methods of attack, 
but concerning interpretations to be given to 
results. The remainder of the discussion will 
set forth some of the results that research and 
statistical investigations of various kinds have 
brought to light regarding the legal status of, 
and the values to be derived from, school attend- 
ance. 

The History of Compulsory-Education Laws 

A recent study of the laws regarding truancy 
and compulsory education shows that the first 
truancy act in the United States was passed in 


resistance, 


‘Abstract of a paper read before the National League 
of Compulsory Education Officials, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 26, 1927. 


Massachusetts in 1850.2. This was followed in 
the same state with a compulsory school-attend- 
ance law in 1852. Compulsory-education laws 
followed in all the other states until in 1918 
the last one was passed. ‘The average compul- 
sory age limits in the various states at the pres- 
ent time are from 7.4 years to 16, making an 
average of 8.6 years of schooling required. The 
average length of the school year required for 
compulsory attendance is 7.2 months, which 
would make the total time required amount to 
approximately 7 years of 180 days each. This 
is about the amount of public-school training 
that our children are getting at the present 
time. Four states excuse children from com- 
pulsory attendance after they have completed 
the high school, 39 after completion of the ele- 
mentary school, and 6 do not specify any educa- 
tional attainment. 

The average attainment as a minimum re- 
quirement for granting labor permits in the 
states is the completion of the fifth grade. This 
varies from no requirement in 8 states to an 
eighth-grade requirement in 17 states. Eight 
states require the ability to read and write. The 
states that provide for the education of depend- 
ent and neglected children number 33, and those 
that permit such training number 14. 

In all, 38 states require an annual school 
census, one continuous census. 
Other states provide for a school census every 2, 
4, or 5 years excepting 2 states which make the 
census subject to call. 

The Selection of Attendance Officers 

The selection of attendance officers by 
counties is provided for in 21 states, and by dis- 
tricts in 39 states. In 36 states the salarv of 
attendance officers is fixed by the appointing 
body, the range varying from $2 to $5 per day. 
Attendance officers are required to act immedi- 
ately, or within 24 hours in 15 states, and in 2 
states within 3 days. Power to arrest delin- 
quent pupils is given in 24 states; 16 provide a 
penalty for teachers and principals that fail to 
report absence; 19 have a penalty for attend- 
ance officers who fail to act, and all states pro- 
vide a penalty for parents who foster truancy. 


requiring a 


Improvement in Status of Compulsory 
Education 


While conditions favoring compulsory educa- 
tion in the states have been improving, the 
effect of the efforts put forth by the states, as 
well as the more favorable attitude toward edu- 
cation by the general public, and by those of 
school age also, have tended to produce a more 
fertile field for schooling of all kinds. Improve- 
ment in conditions of sanitation and health, in 
transportation, and in the circulation of reading 
matter, all contribute to better 
more training. 


schools and 


Factors Favoring Increase in School Population 

During the past 50 years the death rate in the 
United States has been reduced from approxi- 
mately 20 per thousand to about 12. The aver- 
age length of life has been increased during 
this period about 16 years, to an average of 56 
vears. This does not mean that 16 years more 
of old age have been added, but 16 more years 
of productivity. Much of the increase is due 
to reduction of the infant mortality rate. Com- 
plete figures for infant mortality do not exist 
farther back than a dozen years, but if data 
from Massachusetts may be taken as a fair 
sample of the United States as a whole, infant 
mortality has been reduced from 160 per thou- 


*Keesecker, Analysis of State Laws Relating to Com- 
pulsory Education, Bureau of Education Bulletin. In 
press. 
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MR. CHARLES L. MOSHER, 
Director of Attendance for New York State 
Department of Education, 

Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. Charles L. Mosher, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Saratoga Springs. N. Y., has been 
appointed director of the attendance division of the 
New York State education department. 

Mr. Mosher comes to the department after a long 
and successful experience in schoolwork in the 
state. He is a graduate of Hamilton College, Cor- 
nell University, and Columbia University, and 
holds degrees given by Hamilton College. After 
graduation he held a number of supervisory posi- 
tions in Canton and Herkimer, N. Y. In 1910 he 
was appointed to a position in the state education 
department, which he held until 1915 when he took 
a teaching position at Utica. Later he.was elected 
superintendent of schools at Saratoga, where he was 
especially successful in the development of a pro- 
gressive and efficient school system. 

As director of the attendance division, Mr. Mosher 
will have charge of the supervision of the enforee- 
ment of the compulsory-attendance laws and of the 
agencies connected with the work. The division 
also assists local authorities in enforcement and 
does some work in the field of child accounting. 





sand to 75, within the past 25 vears. More in- 
fants are being saved for the period of child- 
hood and youth. While the birth rate has been 
decreasing rather rapidly during the past few 
years, better care has had the effect of keeping 
a larger percentage of children alive until the 
school age is reached. The number of children 
of school age is therefore still on the inerease. 
Although the per cent which the school popula- 
tion As of the total population in the United 
States has decreased from 31.3 in 1870 to 26.6 in 
1920, there are about 3015 million ehildren of 
school age, that is, 5 to 17 inelusive, in the 
country today. 

Again, even though the children do not hold 
their former proportion of the population, the 
per cent of the whole population enrolled in the 
public schools has increased from about 18 per 
cent in 1870 to about 22 per cent today. The 
length of school life has increased from 208 days 
in 1840 to 582 in 1870, to 770 in 1890, and 
then to 1246 in 1924. Measured in 180-day 
years, school life has increased from a little 
over 4 years in 1890, to a little over 7 years in 
1927. 

While trends show that school attendance and 
length of the school year are improving, and 
quite satisfactory today, a large number of chil- 
dren of school age are not found in school. Of 
the 30% million children, about 2314 are in 
average daily attendance in either public or 
private elementary and secondary schools. Of 
the 7 million not present every day, some 4 
million to 5 million have either completed 
school, or are enrolled but not present. At least 
2’ million children need the attention of an 
attendance officer, as they do not pretend to go 
to school at all. 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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used in Philadelphia schools — 


to give intertors lasting cleanliness! 


CHEERFUL LIGHT — spotless cleanliness — freedom 
from frequent repainting — these are strict requirements 
in some of Philadelphia’s finest schools. Requirements 
which have been fully met by painting walls and 
woodwork with Barreled Sunlight. 


Hundreds of other schools have solved the same 


problem in the same way. 


Whether in the pure white or tinted — whether used 
to replace paint or enamel — Barreled Sunlight offers 


every advantage. 


OR lavatories and kitchens, and for 

woodwork throughout, Barreled 
Sunlight Gloss gives a lustrous, flaw- 
less surface that washes like tile and is 
so durable that washing does not wear 
it away. Handsome as enamel but 
costs less and requires fewer coats. 

For rooms where a flat finish is some- 
times preferred, nothing is more suit- 
able than Barreled Sunlight Flat. 
Extremely handsome and uniform. 

Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes 
a nice balance between the other two 
finishes. It is widely used for stairways 
and similar places. 

Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. 


In quantities of five gallons or over 
we tint Barreled Sunlight to order at 
the factory, without extra charge. 
For tinting smail quantities our dealers 
carry handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors. 


Sold in cans from 14 pint to 5 gallons, 
and in 30- and 55-gallon steel drums. 
Where more than one coat is required, 
use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Fac- 
tory and Main Offices, 44 Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. New York— 
420 Lexington Avenue; Chicago—659 
Washington Bivd.; San Francisco—156 
Eddy Street. Distributors in all 
Principal cities. 


Pat. Off. 
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Sunlight 








Corridor of the Eliza Butler KirkbrideSchool 
of Philadelphia— painted with Barreled 
Sunlight. Smudges on this smooth, lus- 
trous surface can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Repainting won’t be necessary 
for years! 
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Two more examples of the many fine Philadelphia schools 
that are kept bright, clean and cheerful by painting walls 
and woodwork with Barreled Sunlight 
Above, the Overbrook High School. Below, the Theodore 

Roosevelt Junior High School 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44 Dudley Street Providence, R. I 


Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish 
checked here— 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 














Name. ..cccccccececccioces 
OE so 0:56. 50:40:50 6000 08.0% 
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Ga from a blackboard! 
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; et . 
or i : HAT’S how easy Oakite cleans walls, woodwork, and other 
‘if ige painted surfaces! 
‘ . , a? 
Ene A mild solution of Oakite, applied with a cloth or sponge, cleans 
oe with scarcely any effort. Yet so thoroughly and effectively, that 
' ) . . . . . . 
| 37 dirt and other discolorations disappear like magic. No soapy film 
7A 7 remains to catch dust and dirt. Painted surfaces washed with 
Oakite stay clean longer—and need less frequent repainting. 
Oakite is ideal for all other school cleaning, too — for washing 
floors and windows, dishes and silverware; for cleaning desks 
and other furniture. If you are not yet acquainted with its labor- 
and money-saving advantages, consult one of our Service Men. 
Drop us a line now, so that you can be sure of getting your 
holiday cleaning done in this easy, quick, economical way. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at as ss ea 
Albany, N. ¥., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., Oakite is manufactured only by 
i , i i * ” * t ’ i rt, ° id 
a “Camden, W. om Charlotte, N.C, Chattanooga, OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, * ae oe 
*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des (Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Calif., 
*Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, 
Tex., *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., New- 
burgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Calif., 
*Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
*Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., 
Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, South Bend, Ind., Syracuse, N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, ’ 
Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., a a Se, B. C., e Taaog MARK REG. U.S PAT. eae . 
ne ee Industrial CI. Materials ana Method: 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. caning ater1 S and Ss 
a) Se 
(Concluded from Page 98) dollars. To maintain, and operate the new Rothgeb, Quincy, secretary, (reelected); A. E. 


The Advantage of More Education and Cost to 
Taxpayers 
Let us suppose that the attendance officer 


were able to become 100 per cent efficient in his 
efforts to get all children of school age to at- 
tend school daily. Three questions arise: First, 
is the present gerieration capable of more 
schooling? Second, is further education of the 
children a desirable asset for the state to con- 
sider? Third, are we able to finance the schools 
for an increase in attendance of approximately 
20 per cent? 

Concerning the first question, the studies of 
Freyer,? and others interested in intelligence 
tests tell us that there is no necessity of having 
an illiteracy greater than 1 per cent. The 
amount of illiteracy was, in 1920, about 7 per 
cent among those 21 years of age and over. 
The general population is capable of about 4 
years more of schooling than they are now 
getting, which would put the average student 
through the high school instead of allowing him 
to stop at the seventh grade. Surely the school- 
boy and girl of today are capable of more school 
training than they are getting. Let us not slow 
down in effort, because of any question con- 
cerning the ability of school children. 

The answer to the second question is short: 
States and nations are prosperous in proportion 
to their education. More education is desir- 
able. 

The third question is difficult to answer. 
There is still considerable congestion in schools 
of the cities. Just how much at the present 
time no one is prepared to say. However, the 
inclusion of an additional 5,000,000 children 
would bring about the necessity of at least 5,000 
more buildings, at a cost of 1,500 million 


Self-Guidance, 
Lippincott. 


$Vocational 
Univ. 1925, 


Douglas Freyer, N. Y. 





schools with a sufficient number of teachers 
would cost annually about 500 million dollars. 
This in addition to the 2 billion dollars 
now spent annually for public-school educa- 
tion is a problem in finance, somewhat re- 
moved, although related to attendance problems. 
Few of us have the courage to face the taxpayer 
with a proposition that would increase the 
annual per capita of population expenditure for 
publie education from $17 to $22. Perhaps the 
old slogan of “a seat for every child” will have 
to be replaced with something more modern, and 
less expensive. Superintendents of platoon 
schools tell us that we can house in existing 
buildings from 30 per cent to 40 per cent more 
children than we are now housing. If greater 
use of the school plant is possible to the extent 
indicated, that ought to take care of any con- 
gestion now existing, and of the non-attendants 
as well. Most school administrators will wel- 
come the problem, and the taxpayer can be de- 
pended upon to listen to any proposition that 
calls for a wise expenditure of public funds. 

These three questions can be answered favor- 
ably. The place for the boy and the girl of 
school age, if physical and mental, conditions are 
favorable, is in school. Statistical and other 
investigations all show that education is an 
asset that has no substitute. The business of 
keeping 30 million of our youth in regular at- 
tendance at school is unselfish in its motive, 
dignified in its relations to other kinds of work, 
and vital to the nation’s welfare. 

ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

—W. E. Nelson, principal of the Quincey High 
School, was elected president of the western division 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. Other 
officers elected include C. F. Miller, superintendent 
of Galesburg schools, vice-president; Miss Helen 


Decker, Carthage, treasurer, (reelected). 

—Elmer A. Grodeon of Marissa was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Clair county (I1l.) Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Other officers: H. B. Calhoun, Belleville, 
first vice-president; Miss Ida Starr, Oak Hill, 
second vice-president; Miss Belle Haser, Belleville, 
secretary. 

—Mrs. Alice H. Pendroy was elected president 
of the Compton City, California, teachers’ club; 
vice-president, Miss Gladys Ensign; secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth Lefener; treasurer, Mrs. Ida V. Clark. 

—J. F. Smith, of Bellows Falls, was elected 
president of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Vermont. 
Other officers elected were: E. L. Clark, superin- 
tendent of Richmond schools, vice-president; N. B. 
Burbank, of Burlington, secretary-treasurer. Mem- 
bers elected as an executive committee were J. H. 
Wright, principal of the Enosburg Falls High 
School; H. B. Swicker, superintendent of the Ben- 
nington schools, and D. S. Jones, superintendent of 
schools at Johnson. Sidney C. Harding, of St. 
Johnsbury, the retiring president, presided at the 
meeting as toastmaster. 

—Miss Elizabeth Bowers of Ottawa was elected 
president of the Illinois Valley division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association. John W. 
Graham, of La Salle, who last year was a member 
of the resolutions committee, was elevated to the 
vice-presidency. Secretary Sherman Littler, of 
Henry, and Treasurer T. N. Kennedy, of Granville, 
were reelected to their respective offices. 

E. A. Grodeon of Marissa, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Clair County Teachers’ Association. 
H. B. Calhoun of Belleville was elected first vice- 
president, Ida Starr of Lebanon, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Belle Hauser of Belleville, secretary. 

Alvin 8. Eyster of Fort Wayne is the new presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

—Principal J. M. Campbell of Sedron Woolly 
was elected president of the Skagit county, Wash., 
educational association. Superintendent A. A. 
Schoffen of LaConner was elected secretary, and 
Maurice Windus of Mount Vernon was elected 
treasurer. 


—Alfred F. Wicks, principal of the high school 


at Warrenton, was elected president of the Clatsap 
County Teachers’ Association. Edith Lee Wilson of 


Warrenton was chosen secretary. 
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Will These Forgetful 
Childish Hands Remember? 





Do They Control Your School Sanitation? 


Children are forgetful. They don’treal- flushes itself with the pressure of a 
ize that the water closet is the most forty foot standpipe. And only the 
important school sanitation fixture. Clow bowl distributes equally to rim 
Children don’t know how health isen- and trap, this high pressure flush. 
dangered when the closet stands un- 
flushed—sending forth disease-bearing 
flies, and bad odors. 

Their forgetful control, is a gamble as 
-to whether the toilet room will be a 
healthful — or a breeding place for 
contamination and disease. Let the Clow school plumbing book- 
The Clow Automatic Closet let tell you how to remove school 
takes the hygiene respon- sanitation from the forgetful hands 
sibility—and makes good. of children. James B. Clow & Sons, 
After every occupation it 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago. 



















The Clow-Madden valve is simple. So 
simple that virtually nothing can go 
wrong. It never forgets. With but two 
moving parts it has no complicated 
valves or floats to wear out or break. 
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Forty-Eight Styles, Heights and Types to Meet Your Requirements 
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Can You Keep [he Wardrobe Doors Closed? 
YES! with a MILLER School Wardrobe 





K-M SUPPLY CO. 


. 


123 West Eighth St., | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. \ 








LL doors in a Miller School 

Wardrobe open or close to- 
gether, in one operation — yet any 
door may be opened and closed in- 
dividually. Installation of Mi£iller 
Wardrobes in your school reduces 
building costs, provides more hang- 
ing space, saves on heating expense, 
and affords perfect ventilation. Stur- 
dily built and machined, there is 
nothing in a Miller Wardrobe to 
wear out. 


OR the teacher, the Miller has 

the advantages of perfect disci- 
pline and a definite dismissal point. 
It provides extra storage space, and 
stops petty thieving. Continuous 
panels of slate blackboard across 
the front of the wardrobe eliminate 
waste of wall space. 


We have a 48-page, illustrated booklet, 
showing Miller School Wardrobes open and 
closed, in actual use in all types of schools 
and schoolrooms. Write for your copy. Ask 
for Catalog W-6. See address at left. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—The school board of Boston, Massachusetts, 
has appointed eight advisers of girls, five of these 
to be located in the strictly girls’ high schools and 
three in the large mixed high schools. The ap- 
pointments were made after more than a year’s 
study of the problem of girls’ advisers and after 
suitable standards had been set up to govern the 
selection and appointment of these women. ‘The 
new appointees will work with the college advisers 
and with vocational counselors, and will cooperate 
with the home in securing the best school adjust: 
ment for the child. The duties of the girls’ ad- 
visers are as follows: 

1. The adviser is a teacher—at the option of the 
principal she may be called upon to teach in the 
subject for which she has been prepared. 

2. She shall have general supervision over extra- 
curricular activities. Today, we have in our high 
schools various lines of work, carried on in the 
afternoons, which touch the girl’s life interests and 
build those interests into her academic studies. 
The dramatic club, the debating club, the orches- 
tra, the glee club, the athletic association—all 
these the adviser supervises, and directs the girl 
student into the wise use of her time and talents. 

3. She shall supervise all social activities car- 
ried on in the name of the school. Careful chap- 
eronage of social activities, is the function of the 
adviser. She will see that these affairs are carried 
on in such a way that parents will approve of their 
children’s attendance. Evening dances carried on 
in the name of the school are forbidden by the 
regulations of the school committee, but social af- 
fairs of the afternoon will be most carefully super- 
vised by the adviser as a member of the high school 
faculty. 

4. She shall serve as adviser of girls for all col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning. No one 
can advise a student concerning college require- 
ments and college admissions as well as the adviser, 
who must make herself familiar with all the ma- 
chinery of college admissions. She is thus equipped 
to advise the girl so that she takes no false steps 
and wastes no time as she follows a definite course 
toward her objective. 

5. She may give advice on dress and manners 
to girl students. Surely, in these matters the word 
of suggestion and direction is needed today. 

6. She shall serve as a consultant to the head- 
master on all matters relating to the discipline of 
girls. In every case of school discipline referred to 











the adviser she shall act as counsel for the defend- 
ant. She is the friend of the girl, to plead for her, 
to advise with her. She will cooperate with room 
teacher, with parent and with headmaster in doing 
everything that will make the girl the right type 
of student in the school. 

7. She will advise the girls concerning their 
home lessons, teaching them how to study in order 
that their home study may be successful. She will 
find the reasons for students’ failures in academic 
studies, and with the cooperation of the classroom 
and subject teacher, the adviser will try to help 
these students to successful achievement and to bet- 
ter school records. 

The adviser’s concern is with the problem of the 
girl in school. She will help the girl to the wisest 
and best use of her time, to the cultivation of her 
talents, and to fine achievement in her high-school 
record. 

THE STATUS OF TEACHING IN NORTH 

CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina, in a recent circular, gives some interesting 
statistics on the status of school teachers in the 
state. The report shows that there were 23,448 
teaching positions in North Carolina during the 
school year 1926-27. Of this number, 17,705 were 
held by white teachers, and 5,743 by colored teach- 
ers. Divided on another basis, 17,517 were positions 
in the rural schools, and 5,931 in the city schools. 

During the past year there were a total of 20,933 
teachers in possession of standard certificates. 
This number represented 89.29 per cent of the teach- 
ing personnel of the state. In 1919-20 less than 
50 per cent of the teachers employed held certifi- 
cates based on training equivalent to graduation 
from a high school or better. 

It is shown that of the 17,705 white teachers 
employed, 13,163 taught in rural schools and 4,542 
taught in city schools. In the white rural schools 
nearly 4144 per cent of the 1926-27 teachers are at 
the nonstandard level, whereas only ten teachers, 
or .2 of one per cent of: the city teachers are at 
this level. At the “elementary” level are 46 per 
cent of the rural white teachers, and 6 per cent 
of the city teachers. At the “above elementary” 
level are 4914 per cent of the rural teachers and 
over 9314 per cent of the city teachers, 

Since 1921-22 the number of white teachers has 
increased to 17,705, or 16 per cent. The number 
of colored teachers has likewise increased from 


4.544 to 5,743, 1,199. or 26 per cent. The percent- 
age of white teachers holding nonstandard certifi- 
‘rates has been reduced from 19 per cent to 3 
per cent, and the percentage of colored teachers 
from 51 per cent to 33 per cent. This is considered 
a remarkable improvement, not only because of 
what has taken place, but because it appears to be 
continuous, 

Of all the certificates open to teachers in the 
state, the elementary B certificate appears to be 
the most popular in the schools, A total of 4,683 
teachers, or nearly 20 per cent of those employed, 
hold elementary B certificates. In the city white 
schools, the largest percentage of teachers hold 
high-school-A certificates. In the rural white schools, 
the largest percentage of teachers hold elementary 
B certificates, or nearly one fourth of the total. 
In the colored schools, the largest percentage of 
rural teachers hold elementary B certificates, while 
the largest number of city teachers hold elementary 
A certificates. , 


—Los Angeles, Calif. Under a ruling of the 
high-school girls’ league, uniform dress is required 
for high-school girls. The uniform consists of a 
white middy blouse with navy-blue collar and cuffs, 
and a navy-blue skirt. Senior-A students are not 
required to wear the senior outfit. Failure to obey 
the rule will bring offenders before the dress ad- 
visory board. 

—Supt. R. W. Hyndman of Canton, Illinois, in 
a report to the board of education on the subject 
of retardation, offers an excellent showing in favor 
of the Canton schools as compared to other cities 
of the same size in the state. 

The report shows that in 1922-23 there were 50.6 
per cent of normal pupils, 4.8 per cent of accelerated 
pupils, and 44.6 per cent of retarded pupils. In 
1927-28 there are 12.1 per cent of accelerated pupils, 
62.5 per cent of normal pupils, and 25.4 per cent 
of retarded pupils. Since 1922 there has been a 
gradual increase in the percentage of accelerated 
and normal pupils, and a steady decrease in the 
percentage of retarded pupils. The average for 
cities the size of Canton is 2 per cent accelerated, 
66 per cent normal, and 32 per cent retarded. 

—The annual convention of school boards of Door 
county, Wis., was attended by 300 delegates. The 
speakers were Miss Lillian Anderson, county super- 
intendent; Dr. F. F. Bowman, state board of health, 
and Supt. William .J. Gilson. 
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New! 
Maple Floors in Color 


By a scientific process recently 
developed, hard Maple Floor- 
ing is now made to take a 
variety of beautiful, lasting 
color finishes — opening up 
entirely new possibilities for 
attractive decorative effects. 
Standard finishes made only 
by the Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio, as fol- 
lows: 

EARLY AMERICAN, SPANISH 
BROWN, AUTUMN BROWN, 
SILVER GRAY, DOVE GRAY, 

ROYAL BLUE, PASTEL 
GREEN, ORCHID, 
SEAL BLACK, 
NATURAL 
Write for free booklet, “The New 
Color Enchantment in Hard Maple 
Floors.” 
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++ and for cleanliness 


Floor with Maple. 


In schoolrooms, assembly halls, hallways, gymnasiums, the 
exceptional cleanliness of Northern Hard Maple’ Flooring is 
an important factor. Tough-fibred, tight-grained, permanently 
smooth—this unique wood offers no open lodging spaces for 
dust and dirt. It is easily swept clean as new. 


Northern hard Maple will not sliver or splinter. Even the 
constant pounding and scuffing of youthful feet will not 
harm its surface. It actually outwears stone! 


School physicians recommend Maple floors, moreover, 
because of their warm, dry, cushioning effect under the feet. 
Experience shows that “‘colds’’ and absences are substan- 
tially less in schools where this flooring is in use. 


Consider these features of Northern hard Maple. Consider 
the fact that with the homelike atmosphere of Maple floors 
comes genuine economy. Consider the advantages of having 
floors that provide fine anchorage for desks—and you will 
recognize the advisability of flooring with Maple. 


S ecanat ——— Guaranteed Floorings———__ 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring mani that 
the flooring is mendentinel and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your <M FE M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 





Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 
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“\ PLUMBING 





FIXTURES 





ONXC() 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


PLATE 4756 N 


pressure 
vitreous 
height (14 inches) syphon 
jet bowl with extended 


on (} 


Tor “Durability 


Endurance is an inherent characteristic of ONC 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


They are carefully designed and their sturdiness in 
construction covers years of continuous service. 


Every NONC(y Fixture reflects in every detail, 
beauty, utility, and durability, covering efficiency in 
economy and operation and absolute satisfaction in 


use. 


Our experts are always at your service and will be 
glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


tank closet with 
china juvenile 


and brass flush pipe with 
holder and double rubber 
bumper. 
trimmings heavily nickel 
plated. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


All exposed brass 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


front lip. Patent Auto- FACTORIES: 

matic seat operating valve, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. NOBLESVILLE, IND. BESSEMER, ALA. 
galvanized iron pressure 

tank with bracket shelf BRANCHES: 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Jackson, Tenn. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 








NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


—F. W. Steffen, a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Cleveland,-Ohio, resents the so-called “tax 
retrenchers” of the city who are criticizing the 
school officials for holding to an adequate school- 
building program. Mr. Steffen says: “You will find 
that most of them are trying to evade taxes at the 
expense of the children. They believe that our 
children are far too good for the children of ordi- 
nary people. They believe in going back to the old 
ideas of serfdom-opportunity and schooling for the 
rich, but ignorance and unskilled labor for the 
poor.” 

—“‘Every town should have a woman on its 
school board and it is the club woman’s job to see 
that this is brought about.” This is the recom- 
mendation made recently by Mrs. Grace S. McClure, 
president of the Saginaw, Michigan, board of edu- 
cation, before a body of club women. Mrs. McClure 
asserted that there are three reasons for the rapid 
increase in educational costs, the higher general 
cost of all governmental operations, the increase in 
the number of children to be educated, and the im- 
provement in the quality and extension of the kinds 
of education offered the children. 

—State Commissioner Elliott of New Jersey has 
ordered the reinstatement of Mr. Edward A. Nel- 
son as secretary of the Bayonne school board and 
payment of his salary from May 19, when he was 
dismissed, at the rate of $5,000 a year. Mr. Nelson 
had been named as secretary in May, 1926, but a 
new board which went into office in February, 1927, 
removed him and gave the place to J. A. Skelenar. 
Dr. Elliott held that Mr. Nelson’s appointment had 
been ratified by failure to remove him until more 
than three months after the new officers took charge 
of the school affairs. 

—Prof. David S. Muzzey, author of Muzzey’s 
history text, which was branded as pro-British by 
Mr. John J. Gorman, aid of Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago, has brought suit for $100,000 against the 
latter. The suit will no doubt be followed by others 
on the part of authors and publishers who are pre- 
paring to defend themselves in court against the 
charges previously made by Gorman in his report 
to the mayor. 


Prof. Muzzey will offer evidence to prove that 
Gorman’s charges were distorted and the text 
maliciously misconstrued. Sentiments in the re- 
port, it is contended, were those of King George IIT 
and were reported as coming from his lips. 

—President Ben Weidle of the St. Louis. Mo., 
board of education has announced the appointment 
of new standing committees. The committees are 
as follows: 

Instruction—Henry Heler, chairman; A. S. 
Werremeyer, and Arthur Blumeyer. 

Finance—Arthur Blumeyer, chairman; Richard 
Murphy and Henry Schroeder. 

School Buildings—Louis Scholimeyer, chairman; 
Emil Barth, and Dr. David C. Todd. 

Auditing and Supplies—John C. Tobin, chair- 
man; Mrs. Elias Michael and M. R. Rollins. 

—Oneida, N. Y. More than 100 teachers and 
members of their families were guests of the board 
of education at the annual reception held on October 
19 at the Oneida Hotel. Mr. H. D. Fearon, presi- 
dent of the board, was introduced to the new mem- 
bers of the teaching staff by Supt. A. H. Covell. Mr. 
Howard Knapp of the Oneida High School spoke 
for the teachers. 

—The school board of Evansville, Ind., has been 
ordered by the court to pay to John W. Spencer 
$500 and interest representing his salary for half 
a year as school attorney. Spencer was removed 
from office before his year was up and was succeeded 
by Isidore Kahn. 

—The school board of Marion, IIl., has adopted a 
“hands off” policy in the matter of week-day reli- 
gious education. The board permitted the dismissal 
of schools earlier on days when the church schools 
are held but has left the matter of attendance to 
the parents. The religious classes are conducted at 
the different churches and the pupils attend the 
church of their choice. 

—The school board of Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been 
sued for $125,000 by the building contracting firm 
of Max Irmisher & Sons, who built the North Side 
School last summer. The contractor and the archi- 
tect were recently made defendants in a suit for 
$151,000 brought by the school board. 

—Upon the suggestion of Henry Schroeder. a 
member, the St. Louis school board has ordered that 
board members be provided with gold-plated identi- 
fication badges. The badge consists of a circle 
bearing the seal of the board and a bar upon which 


are engraved the name of the member, the date of 
election, and the year his term expires. The badges 
were ordered as a result of difficulty which the 
members liad in passing police lines after the recent 
tornado. 

—The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., has ter- 
minated an agreement with the library board and 
has assumed complete control over all school 
libraries. In taking over the control of the school 
libraries, the board aims to reorganize the libraries 
to make them study rooms as well as places in 
which to obtain books. 

—aA school safety patrol system will be placed in 
operation at Springfield, Mo. The establishment of 
the system follows a survey of school buildings of 
the city by the police department as a means of 
determining where protection from traffic is needed. 

—The school board of Kansas City, Kans., has 
notified principals of the schools that the rule rela- 
tive to secret societies is in effect and will be en- 
forced as in the past. All students were asked to 
sign pledges and to cooperate with the rules of the 
board. 

—At Troy, Ala., the school board has discon- 
tinued tuition fees for elementary school pupils. 

—The school board of Elkhorn, IIl., has raised 
the tuition fees for nonresident pupils to $1 a week 
for the grades, and $3 a week for the high school. 


—Owosso, Mich. The board of education has 
prohibited hazing of freshmen in the high school. 
In the past hazing activities have resulted in in- 
juries to students. 

—South Bend, Ind. The school board has ap- 
proved plans for an addition to the school adminis- 
tration building, to be erected at a cost of $5,430. 

—Mayor Fred Baxter of Superior, Wis., and the 
deposed appointive school board were recently 
losers in their efforts to stop a municipal election 
and to depose the elective school board, in a ruling 
given by the circuit court at Ashland. Both the 
mayor and the old school board are expected to 
appeal the case. 


The old school board challenged the legal powers 
of the elected board chosen at a special election 
during the summer following a six months’ contro- 
versy. On complaint of the new board, an injunc- 
tion was issued restraining the old board from 
acting, even after the new board was installed. 

(Concluded on Page 106, 
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Again ~ the Choice of 


Hockaday 
Speaks for Itself 





A TWENTY-FOUR year record of satis- 
faction was Hockaday’s strongest recom- 
mendation to those who selected Hockaday for 


the walls of the New Paramount Theater and 
Office Building. 


In all of Hockaday’s notable applications 
during that time* it has proved that lime- 
burn, suction, and air checking CAN BE 
PREVENTED. No wonder, then, that when 
Paramount’s new 34-story cinema temple was 
SPY Ga Wi planned, Hockaday was chosen to preserve 
CU RERT TG DELETE wet that atmosphere of bright and cheerful op- 
a Hea pt a FETE HA tet \uitheneene timism that is characteristic of the motion 


Pe > uw. L=o.* = ~ pp ieee ioe pictures. Used as an undercoating through- 
a nd - al ay ~ al ie . - . 
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ee it 7 ee | ge eget ol : Mi Ag 4 out, Hockaday forms a staunch base that will 
j ail 14 Been eT Re Sek ee ae stand intact for years. When used as a top coat 
a aE Se) a gee ee ws as well, Hockaday permits frequent washing 

te — ot Ce eS. > eee and thereby preserves the original brightness 


and luster. 


*LIST ON REQUEST 





Start right with Hockaday and settle 


Paramount Theater and Office Building, your wall maintenance problem for years 


Times Square, New York City E 3 
Rapp & Rapp, Architects W. P. Nelson, Decorator to come. Investigate Hockaday’s economy. 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 
1823-1829 CARROLL AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco D. E. Fryer & Co. — Seattle 
206 Ninth St., San Francisco, Calif. Tacoma, Spokane, and Portland 


Los Angeles Hockaday Co., 
420 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Yj 





SA}THE WASHABLE PAINT 522 INTERIORS 





WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘“‘PAINT MILEAGE’? 
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The pressure may vary— 


the stream never does! 


Automatic Stream Control Keeps Stream 
At Constant Height — Two-Stream 
Projector Gives Practical Drinking Mound 


N Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, sanitation is secured 

without the use of protective devices. The stream does the 
work! Because the stream is practical to drink from, lips do 
not touch the projector. Because the water is always at con- 
stant height, regardless of pressure variation, one can drink 
from the same point at all times! This means the utmost in 
health-safety—a big factor in choosing a fountain for schools! 


Automatic Stream Control and Two Stream Projector produce 
this safety factor! Get the full details — find out today why 
Halsey Taylor fountains are the types usually specified for 


school installations! 


The Halsey W.TaylorCo.,Warren,O. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


(Concluded from Page 104) 

—A survey of the school plant of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, has been made under the direction of 
R. F. Williams. The survey included a study of the 
trend in population of the city and the adequacy of 
the present buildings to house an increase in stu- 
dents. 

—The school building department of the St. 
Louis, Mo., board of education went into action 
immediately following the tornado which struck the 
city the latter part of September. The building de- 
partment made a survey of the situation and esti- 
mated that the buildings had suffered damage to 
the extent of $1,500,000. The report showed that 
two buildings were damaged beyond repair, six had 
lost cornices, roofs, or other sections, and one build- 
ing required a further inspection to determine 
whether it was worth rebuilding. The casualty 
list of the schools included 6 dead and 23 injured, 
which was remarkably small in view of the fact 
that 7,000 students were exposed to the storm. 
The board of education has appropriated $120,000 
for the work of removing the debris and repairing 
damages. 

-—St. Louis, Mo. The school board has voted to 
retain its present rule providing for compulsory 
vaccination of school children. 

—Mr. E. W. Anderson, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Washington, has given an opinion to the 
effect that an alien may not hold a position as 
member of a school board. The opinion was given 
to a county superintendent of schools who asked for 
authority in appointing two aliens to fill vacancies 
on the board. 

—Chicago, Ill. The board of education has been 
asked to approve a recommendation of Mr. John A. 
English, chairman of the purchasing committee, 
providing for the creation of a bureau for testing 
school supplies. 

The new bureau is to be a technical laboratory, 
which will test coal and other supplies purchased 
by the board. It is expected that the bureau will 
be in charge of an expert ~who will hav the equip- 
ment necessary to insure materials i1 accordance 
with specifications. 

—Peoria, Ill. Two students of the high-school 
football team have been barred from the team for 
failure to obey a rule prohibiting membership in 
secret societies. 


—Maplewood, Mo. The parent-teacher associa- 











tion has asked the board of education to approve 
regulation uniforms for high-school girls. Under 
the plan, girls of the junior high school will wear 
a white blouse, a blue skirt, and red tie. Girls in 
the senior high school will wear a white blouse, a 
blue shirt, and a blue or black tie. 

—The question whether states can prohibit chil- 
dren of other races from attending schools for white 
children is to be decided by the Supreme Court at 
Washington, D. C. The case arose in the Rosedale 
district in Bolivar county, Miss., where the school 
authorities required a child of Chinese descent to 
attend a public school provided for negroes. 

The counsel for the school authorities insisted 
that state laws for the segregation of children by 
races were valid, and that a child of Chinese par- 
ents must go to a school provided for negroes. 

—George E. Scollen, 74, a member of the east 
side board of education at Saginaw, Mich., for nine 
vears, died October 26, after a brief illness. As a 
member of the board, Mr. Scollen had been active 
in the erection of the manual-training building and 
had served on the building committee. Since 1913 
he had filled the office of supply clerk. 

—tThe attorney general of Oregon has ruled that 
the time that a child exeluded from school because 
of a contagious disease shall be allowed to resume 
his studies is discretionary with school boards. It 
was also held that school boards are not compelled 
to readmit children to school upon the certificate of 
a health officer. The opinion is not expected to con- 
flict with the recent decision of the court involving 
the validity of a law authorizing city or county 
health officers to examine pupils suspected of being 
in an insanitary condition. 


we ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
WHAT IS GENIUS? 


We are wont to say that the true teacher like 
the true genius in any field of human endeavor 
is born not made. But that expression like many 
another which rolls glibly from our tongues 
leaves much to be desired. An instinctive love 
of music alone justifies no one in an attempt to 
interpret the passages of a great composer; nor 
love for the healing art fit one to practice medi- 
cine. Modern teaching is as truly a learned pro- 
fession as is any other. 

—William Mather Lewis. 
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—Leavenworth, Kans. The school board has 
taken definite steps to reduce the tratlie dangers for 
small school children. An order has been given to 
the manual-training department to construct 23 
safety stop signs for the use of juvenile traffic 
officers. Elementary schools will be dismissed ten 
minutes earlier at noon to permit tle pupils to 
reach their homes before the heavy traflie at 12 
o’clock, and will open ten minutes earlier in the 
morning. It was decided that the noon hour was 
the most dangerous of the day and by dismissing 
the pupils ten minutes earlier, it is believed that 
much of the traffic danger will be avoided. 

—Deputy counsel E, R. Purdum of the attorney 
general’s department of California, has ruled that 
under the provisions of the law, boards of eduea- 
tion may legally engage in the operation of school 
cafeterias. The ruling lends stability to the school 
cafeteria business in California and gives it a legal 
basis for operation. Up to this time the operation 
of school cafeterias has been a precarious business 
because the administering body was not organized 
to assume the legal responsibilities connected with 
the operation of a cafeteria. 

—Deputy state superintendent C. L. Goodrich ot 
Michigan, speaking recently on the new school code 
of the state, pointed to the enlarged powers of 
school boards and superintendents under the code. 
The board has the authority to suspend or expel 
from any school under its rule any pupil guilty of 
gross misdemeanor or persistent disobedience, or one 
having habits or bodily conditions detrimental to 
the school. he said. Whenever in its judgment the 
interest of the school demand it, the board has the 
power, he declared. 

The boards may employ additional assistants and 
employees as may be necessary. 

As for compulsory education, the boards may re- 
quire a certificate showing that the pupil is regu- 
larly employed at some lawful work before they 
need issue an excuse if more than eight grades are 
maintained by the district. Mr. Goodrich declared. 

Any school district may bond for the completion 
of such school buildings under the course of con- 
struction and additions to schoolhouses, the re- 
modeling or addition of heating plants to the build- 
ings already completed, he pointed out as_ he 
referred to a number of other changes which have 
been made. 
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Hundreds of satisfied VULCAN users 
are ordering “Additional Equipment” 








Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. Changed from coal to 
Vulcan. Installation by L. 
Barth & Co., New York. 





Hungry student hordes make 
daily demand on kitchen facili- 
ties at Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. So Public 
Service Electric &§ Gas Co. of 
Camden installed Vulcans. 





A long row of Vulcans satisfies 
fastidious appetites at the Hotel 
Manger, New York City. In- 
stalled by L. Barth & Co. 





Efficient battery of Vulcans at Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal 


SN’T this the surest sign of Vulcan’s superiority as a heavy-duty 

gas range? All over the country, hundreds of Vulcan users are 
putting in additional Vulcan equipment. 

Some of these users are hotels, restaurants and schools. Others 
are institutions and hospitals. Some have large batteries of these 
ranges serving thousands of diners. Others require but two or more 
ranges. The point is, whatever the requirement, Vulcan makes good. 

The chefs like the red hot spot around which they work. They 
know the value of Vulcan’s exclusive aeration plate over the burner. 
They get perfect control from the 4 rings on the Vulcan range... 
The management gets the benefit of Vulcan economies due to lower 
fuel costs... Remember, no other gas range has an aeration plate 
or a similar 4-ring control. 

Whether you are re-equipping an old kitchen, planning a new 
one, or just thinking it over, you should have all the Vulcan facts 
before you. Just send for your free copy of the Vulcan book. Hotel 
Department, Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York. 

Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & El. Equip. Co., Portland, Ore., San Franciaco, Los Angeles 
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STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION» 


Vulcans glow in the heart of 
the imposing Ritz Tower, Inc., 
New York City. Installation by 
L. Barth & Co. 





The Walt Whitman Hotel, 
Camden, N. J. A home-like 
atmosphere and good food draw 
friends to this hotel. Vulcan- 
equipped by Wm. Thompson, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 





Columbia University, New 
York City, had L.. Barth CS Co. 
put Vulcans in John Jay Hall. 
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The Utmost in 
Sanitation 


Weisteel compartments are especial- 
ly designed to eliminate ledges and 
crevices which catch or hold dirt. 
This sanitary feature is just one 
more reason why architects and 
builders all over the country are in- 
creasingly specifying Weisteel prod- 
ucts for public schools. 

An exclusive feature of Weisteel is 
our cooperative plan. Just send a 
rough layout of toilet rooms, indicat- 
ing plumbing facilities and require- 
ments, and we will gladly make up 
plans and specifications without any 
obligation on your part. 


Compartments are shipped with sim- 
ple diagram and complete erection 
instructions indexed to numbered 
compartment sections. No fitting, 
cutting or drilling is necessary when 
erecting, and it is virtually impos- 
sible to make mistakes. 


WeiStecEL 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 


Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


(Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 














Extra Strength— 
Extra Wear— 
No Upkeep Cost 


One of the most surprising things about these beautiful 
Evernu Seats is their price. Surprising because, in 
spite of their many features of excellence, their cost is 
remarkably reasonable. And best of all, the first cost 
is the only cost. 


Evernu Seats are molded from special hard rubber, by 
the patented Evernu Process, into seamless, jointless 
units. The smooth, glossy surface—jet black or ma- 
hogany—can’t be marred, chipped, or cracked by any 
amount of hard usage. Easily, safely sterilized with 
diluted alcohol. Models for any requirement, sizes for 
any bowl. 


Write for interesting new booklet describing these 
seats fully. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with “Evernu” Seats include those at: 


Chicago, Ill. Long Beach, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Pasadena, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. Columbia, S. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ’ Terre Haute, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. Baltimore, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seattle, Wash. Oakland, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. Amarillo, Texas. 
Tacoma, Wash. : Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. San Antonio, Texas. 
Mobile, Ala. Houston, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Salem, Oregon. 

Pine Bluff, Ark. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Eugene, Oregon. Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Founded 1905 
Dept. 1312, Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World. 






Never-Split 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 





No. 550 W 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
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When classes come back to school in January— 
let them study better and write more easily on 
shining smooth desk-tops—let them walk on smooth, 


good-looking floors. 


Over Christmas vacation, every cut and scar in every desk- 
top can be whisked away—the desk-tops will look like new 
—feel like new. Floors can be made shining smooth and white. 
The powerful, fast-cutting Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
removes the varnish, scars, and scratches; and reveals new, 








Let them start the 
NEW YEAR RIGHT! 





clean wood—doing a real job without dust. 120 to 200 


done before. 


cate cabinet finish. 


— 


KS 3 
VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER | 

ana 

CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO., 
Dept. G-12, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago. | 
Please send full information regarding the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sanders | 
' 


desk-tops are made new by the CLARKE in eight hours. 
No more expensive hand work — No more troublesome, 
messy varnish removers. The CLARKE —and only the 
CLARKE has abolished them all. 


Then on finishing floors, the CLARKE has no equal! Carry it with 
one hand—Put it to work anywhere—in the halls, gymnasiums, on 
the stage, in the classrooms. Plug it in any light socket. The ease 
of operation—the beautiful work—its rate of 800 to 1600 and more 
square feet a day will amaze you! 

The Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander can do these things for you— 
better, more easily—more economically than they have ever been 


When school is going, let the Manual Training Department have the 
CLARKE. A true industrial machine, it will prepare them for the 
methods of wood finishing they will meet later on in life. Incidentally, 
it will do all their sanding—whether it be rough fast cutting or deli- 


Help your classes start the NEW YEAR right by making it easier 
for them to study. You can do it over Christmas Vacation if you 
MAIL the coupon NOW! 


THE CLARKE SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Dept. G-12, 3821 Cortland Street, 


For eleven years originators and manufacturers of Portable Sanding Machines. 


Chicago, IIl. 


POWERFUL ~ FAST CUTTING. 





oO for school maintenance work OD for manual] training oO for both. 
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COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CONTROL IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Mr, Julian E. Butterworth of Cornell University, 
writing in the Journal of Educational Research, 
discusses “Types of County Educational Control in 
the United States.” Mr. Butterworth points out 
that there have been three main sources of con- 
fusion in the use of the term, county unit. In the 
first place, the degree of control which the county 
should exercise over the schools within its borders 
has not been exactly defined. The extent to which 
control varies under present conditions is  illus- 
trated in a study of the three states of Maryland, 
Alabama, and Montana. In Maryland, the county 
is divided by the county board of education into 
districts which are controlled by trustees whom 
the board appoints. The trustees act as custodians 
of the buildings, exercise control over the pupils, 
and have some voice in the selection of the teachers. 
In Montana, the subdistrict of the county rural 
district has a board of trustees elected by the 
people. These trustees select the teachers, control 
the pupils, administer the buildings, recommead 
the budget, and raise additional funds. 

A second point of confusion is found in deter- 
mining what communities should be under the 
jurisdiction of the county in order to make a 
county unit. All villages and cities in Maryland, 
with the exception of Baltimore, are included in 
the county-unit organization. A different type of 
county unit exists in Alabama, where a city of 
one thousand or more may be excluded from the 
county-unit scheme. 

Some confusion has resulted from a failure to 
distinguish between the degree of control which is 
necessary to make a county unit and the organiza- 
tion which is desirable to bring about the effective 
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functioning of the units. In the so-called county- 
unit state of Florida, the county superintendent is 
elected by the people, while in the noncounty-unit 
state of Ohio he is appointed by a county board. 
It is evident that there are two factors in making 
an effective county unit the degree of control exer- 
cised and the form of organization needed to make 
that control function wisely. Of these factors, the 
degree of control to be given the county should first 
be determined, then the organization set up. 


Mr. Butterworth holds that before a true evalua- 
tion of the influence of county control in a par- 
ticular state can be made, it is necessary to have 
the detailed facts regarding the legal authority of 
the state. A classification which reveals significant 
differences in the state was made on the basis of 
the degree of control to the county and the nature 
and size of the communities within its orders to 
which this control extends. Under such a plan 
there is a separation of the problem of the degree 
of control from the problem of devising an effective 
organization. The various groups are designated as 
types in the following outline: 

Type 1. County unit of the strong type: 

1. County controls all policies. 

2. All communities are included except 
cities. 

3. There are no lesser boards in the 
county district except those having 
advisory, clerical, or custodial fune- 
tions only. 

4. States included in this group: Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Utah.? 

Type 2. County unit of the strong type: 

1. Control—similar to Type 1. 

The communities included are usually 

only common-school districts and 

small villages. 
3. Lesser boards—similar to Type 1. 

2In Utah, the local school district is the county in 24 
cases, While in 4 cases the county is divided into 2 
districts, and in one case into 3 districts. There are 5 
districts in cities having a population of more than 
five thousand. 


8Towns of six thousand population in one of the 
counties may be independent of the county organiza 
tion, while in the other counties the limit is two thou 
sand. One county has a county and city organization. 
In 1924-25, the state report showed 28 towns having 
populations between one and two thousand which had 
an independent organization, 
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4. States included: Alabama,3 Florida, 
Georgia,t Kentucky, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Tennessee,5 and Vir- 
ginia. 

Semi-county unit or county unit of the 

weak type: 

1. Considerable authority is allowed the 

county, but at least two of the follow- 

ing: selection of teachers; financing 
schools; and control of such policies 
as consolidation, curriculum, ete. 

Communities included—usually as in 

Type 2. 

3. There are lesser boards within the 
county district. 

4. States included are Montana (op- 
tional) ,6 Nebraska (optional) ,7 Ore- 
gon (optional),8 South Carolina. 

Noncounty unit 
among the states but usually the 

1. Varying degrees of control exist 

county plays only a minor part. 

Communities included—usually as in 

Type 2, 

3. There are lesser boards within the 
county district. 

4. States included are Ohio, Mississippi, 
and other states with the county as a 
school unit. 

Type 1 of the proposed grouping includes those 
states in which the county has control of significant 
policies in all communities of the county except the 
large cities. All the cities in Louisiana are in- 
cluded, although Orleans parish, in which is located 

‘Four countries have an organization of Type 1. In 
the other counties all places of two thousanu and more 
are independent and smaller places may be if granted 
a special charter by the legislature. 

Any incorporated town may be independent of the 
county board. There seems to be no minimum popu- 
lation requirement for incorporation. According to the 
state educational department 29 per cent of the 95 
counties do not have a city or incorporated town. In 
1922 there were $22 city schools in which were em- 
ployed about one third of all the teachers and pupils 
in the state. 

"Only one county is organized under this law. The 
other counties should be classified under Type 4. 

‘Although the law has been on the statute books for 
a number of years, no county has yet accepted its 
provisions. Actually the state should be classified 
under Type 4. 


Type 3. 


ro 


Type 4. 


bo 


‘Three counties organized under this law. 
counties belong to Type 4. 


Other 
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ST. VINCENT'S SCHOOL 
— CHICAGO — 


COMPLETE LAYOUT AND PLANNING SERVICE 


Send rough layout or blue prints 
of your plumbing requirements. 


Write for Catalogue No. 11. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO - 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street - ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





New Orleans, has some special legislation. All 
Maryland cities except Baltimore, are a part of 
the county organization, while in Utah only places 
of more than five thousand are independent. In 
county-control states of the first type there is no 
lesser board, or if there is one, it is usually ap- 
po:nted by the county board and its functions are 
merely advisory. It should be noticed that only 
in the state of Utah is every element of control 
assumed by the county, and even there a county 
is sometimes divided. 


In Type 2, the county exercises all significant 
functions except in the villages, which are given 
complete or large independence. In Alabama, towns 
of one thousand or more may vote to become inde- 
pendent of the county. A graded common-school 
district to be independent, in Kentucky, must have 
at least 75 census pupils and maintain schools of a 
specified standard. A town of five hundred in 
Virginia may perform certain functions subject to 
the county board, and in Florida, a district of any 
size may levy a special tax, thus securing a degree 
of independence. 


A careful analysis of the four types of control, 
reveals some significant differences. Types 1 and 2 
constitute cases where the county is considered as 
the local unit. This is because the entire county, 
except where some of the larger villages and cities 
are exempted, exercises those forms of control ordi- 
narily expected of a local unit. In Type 3 and 
Type 4, however, the county is divided into smaller 
legal units which exercise many of these major 
functions. The county still has, in these two forms, 
some authority and responsibility, but because it 
functions between a local unit and the state, it is 
called an intermediate unit. 


A significant difference between county control of 
Type 1 and that of Type 2 is noted. In the former, 
there is no lesser unit than the county, except in 
the case of the larger cities, with a significant de- 
gree of control, while in the latter, the larger 
villages—some are, in fact, quite small—are partly 
or largely independent. In the latter situation, 
there is a separation of a village and its contrib- 
uting rural territory. 





In most of the states of Type 4, it appears that 
the constituent districts are attempting to perform 
some duties that they are not able to do well, and 
that educational effectiveness would be promoted if 


they were transferred to the county. This by no 





made of 
rust-resisting steel. 


SANITARY 


STRENGTH 


construction. 


means warrants the conclusion that all control 
should be transferred. 

In coneluding, Mr. Butterworth holds that an 
attempted evaluation of the four types of county 
control is not possible in this article. The type to 
be preferred varies among the states according to 
conditions, and even within a single state, it may 
he desirable to have more than one of these types. 
The important consideration is not to seek the es- 
tablishment of one type or another, but rather te 
set forth the objectives of a good school unit and to 
provide that type of unit which most nearly ap- 
proaches the accomplishment of good results. 


CLEARING HOUSE ON RESEARCH WORK 
IN EDUCATION 

A clearing house on current research work in 
education was organized on October 1 by the 
United States Bureau of Education for the purpose 
of aiding universities, colleges, and other agencies 
in the elimination of wasted effort and the dupli- 
cation of educational problems. 

The clearing house is expected to terminate much 
of the lost energy and motion developed as a re- 
sult of the duplication of activities by institutions 
of higher learning. A comprehensive list has been 
made of the higher educational institutions and 
agencies engaged in original studies of educational 
questions or preparing works on such subjects. 

In the establishment of this type of clearing 
house, all educational research agencies will be in a 
position to obtain first-hand information on_re- 
search work in education and in arranging for new 
studies will be enabled to ascertain whether they 
are duplicating studies already conducted. The 
work will be performed by the present staff of the 
bureau in addition to their other duties. 


SCHOOL LUNCH DETERIORATES DUE TO 
RISING COSTS 

A school-lunch survey committee which recently 
made a study of the school-lunch service in New 
York City has presented its report to the board 
of education. In its report the committee has made 
criticisms of the organization under which lunches 
are sold to the pupils and charges distinct deterio- 
ration in the quality of the food served. 

After considering the need for a reorganization 
of the work, the committee calls attention to the 
serious lack of adequate supervisory authority, and 
to a distinct deterioration in the quality of the 
food, and to increases in operating costs without 
an expansion of the service. The lunch service is 
usually in charge of a teacher-at-large, who is 


All Ferrometal partitions and doors 
Keystone 


No open seams or butt joints. No dirt 
catching mouldings or channels. 


Partition and door panels. 
No. 16 and 18 gauge material. 
Rigid interlocking panel and door 


All joints welded and homogeneous. 





A Standard 
Metal Partition for 
School Work 


SOUND PROOF DOORS 


Kalamein sound proof door stiles and 
copper-bearing, No. 18 gauge lead-coated, copper- 
bearing steel panels. 


HARDWARE 


Heavy universal adjustable hinges se- 
curely bolted through post. Heavy 
nickel plated Brass Door Bolt and 
Pull. 


FINISH 


The easy-to-clean, rust-resisting, and 
flexible finish required for large panel 
surfaces reduces maintenance cost to 
a minimum. 


ERECTION 


No special labor required, no drilling or cutting in the field. 
Complete erection drawings with every installation. 





without the requisite authority and no supervisory 
assistance is provided. 

The committee has reported as a result of its 
study, that the 44 school lunchrooms turned over 
to the board of education in 1919 have decreased 
to 27, and that the budget provision has increased 
from $50,000 to $78,000. The number of conces- 
sionaries has increased from none to 53, while the 
food served is unwholesome and unsupervised. The 
committee concurs in the opinion of expert 
dietitians and directors of school lunches that the 
school lunches in New York City can be made 
self-supporting with the exception of administrative 
overhead. 

PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Francis L. Bacon, of Newton, Mass., has been 
chosen principal of the J. Sterling Morton High 
School at Berwyn, IIl. 

—Prof. Fletcher H. Swift of the school of edu- 
eation of the University of California, recently 
entertained Dr. Lotus D. Cotfman at a luncheon. 
Those present at the luncheon were Fred Hunter, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland; H. B. Wilson, 
superintendent, Berkeley; J. M. Gwinn, superin- 
tendent, San Francisco; W. W. Kemp, dean of the 
school of education; Robert G. Sproul, and Dean C. 
B. Lipman. 

—Mr. F. H. Barbee, formerly principal of the 
Northeast High School at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been made assistant superintendent of schools. 

—George Morris, supperintendent of North Attle- 
boro, Mass., was elected president of the Bristol 
County Teachers’ Association, Others elected were: 
William F. Eastwood of Attleboro, Arthur C. Mott 
of North Attleboro, and Florence McNamara of 
Taunton, vice-presidents; Miss Mildred V. Carroll 
of Fall River, secretary, and Charles A. Hathaway 
of Taunton, treasurer. 

—Thad Byrne of Colfax was elected president 
of the Whitman county, Wash., education associa- 
tion. Chester D. Owen, also of Colfax, was chosen 
secretary. 

A CORRECTION 

In an editorial which appeared in the October 
Scnoor Roary JOURNAL it was stated that John 
H. Logan, state commissioner of education, had re- 
linquished a salary of $5,000 to accept the super- 
intendency of Newark at a salary of $15,000. This 
statement was not entirely correct. Since 1911 
when Governor Wilson appointed Calvin M. 
Kendall of Indianapolis to the position the salary 
has been $10,000 per annum. It has not been 
raised since that time. 
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Notice the 
Doubled Edge On 
This Paper Towel 


HE doubled edge is called the “hem,” and is 

a patented feature found only on PUBLIC 

SERVICE paper towels. No other paper towel 

has it. It prevents the paper from tearing 

when grasped by wet hands—a great convenience 

and economy, fully appreciated by the thousands of 
present users of these towels. 


The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet {shown above} is 
another very practical invention. It contains no 
mechanism of any kind, therefore is never out of 
order. The towels pass out through a slot, one at a 
time. Each, by means of interleaving, pulls out the 
edge of the next, in position to be grasped. Waste- 
fulness is discouraged, yet withdrawal is convenient. 

The towels are firm and absorbent, almost cloth- 
like. One or two will dry the hands perfectly. Their 
high efficiency makes them extremely economical. 

PUBLIC SERVICE towels should be investigated 
by all buyers who want to get the most value at 
lowest possible annual cost. 


Full information, samples of cabinets and towels, 
and address of your nearest source of supply, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 







“The hem 

on these towels / “a 
makes them 

most handy to use 

and also saves 

wastage from 






Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 
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A New and Economical 


Porcelain 
Steel Cabinet 


BRAND-NEW design of No-Waste toilet 
tissue cabinet— steel with porcelain 
finish—uniting beauty and practical- 

ity in high degree. Strong, unbreakable, dur- 
able and ornamental. Can’t be scratched nor 
written on. Easily cleaned with damp cloth. 
It enforces economical use of paper by its 
delivery of interleaved double sheets through 
a slot. Has no mechanism whatever; can’t 
get out of order. Quickly and easily refilled, 
even though part of existing supply remains. 
Very reasonable in price. 

The No-Waste toilet tissue furnished for this 
cabinet is made from pure selected paper pulp, 
scientifically manufactured for this use and no 
other, and is packed by automatic machinery. 
It combines softness and 
strength effectively and is re- 
markably absorbent. A pleas- 
ant and highly sanitary prod- 
uct, used by large numbers of 
discriminating purchasers. 
Nothing better, nothing more 
economical, can be found at 
any price. 


NO-WASTE 


TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading supply houses in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 





National Paper Products Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
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Handling the Money from Student 
Activities 
Principal V. I. Brown, Arlington Heights, II. 


“Do you know what that fellow is doing? He 
is taking his two per cent discount on all his 
bills for football supplies. He isn’t a school 
teacher. He’s a business man.” 

The above remarks made by the head of a 
large athletic-supplies house to one of his sales- 
men was reported to me by the salesman. Both 
the salesman and his employer seemed aston- 
ished that any schoolman should discount his 
bills for athletic goods, or that he should give 
evidences of being a business man. 

Now every school finds it necessary to handle 
quite a few accounts during the school year; 
some of these run into rather tidy sums, and all 
are entirely independent of the regular funds of 
the district raised by taxation and under the 
direct control and supervision of the school 
board. Some boards require an exact account- 
ing of these funds at the hands of the principal 
or superintendent, and most schoolmen make a 
practice of accounting, whether or not they are 
required to do so. For the most part, boards 
of education take the position that it is the 
principal’s or superintendent’s business, that 
the funds will be honestly accounted for, and 
that it is not a matter of requiring attention at 
the hands of the board. 


In the main, this attitude is correct. In many 
eases, however, the various accounts of student 
organizations, such as class funds, receipts from 
entertainments, gate receipts from games, funds 
for the school paper, the annual, student clubs, 
and the various other things for which the 
school receives and expends monies, are all 
handled by boys or girls appointed as treasurers 
for these organizations. The degree to which 
the supervisor has knowledge of these accounts, 
or checks upon them, varies with the individual 
school. 

The salesman’s remark set me thinking. Why 
should not a schoolman be also a business man ? 
I am inclined to believe that most principals 
and superintendents are far better business men 
than they are given -credit for. True, few of 
them handle large sums of money; but the prin- 
ciples involved in the handling of large sums 
are no different from those involved in the 
handling of smaller sums. 


The methods and practices in handling the 
money received from student activities in this 
high school are probably little different from 
those of other schools, but I give them for what 
they are worth. Ours is a high school enrolling 
about 250 pupils. It has the usual number of 
student activities and organizations, requiring 
the receipt and expenditure of monies. It also 
has the usual student officials who handle these 
accounts, but not entirely independently. 

The principal’s office serves as a bank for all 
funds handled by the school and the school has 
a single checking account with a local bank. 
Class treasurers, or treasurers for student or- 
ganizations, deposit all funds with the secretary 
in the principal’s office, taking a receipt for the 
same. Each organization has a business meet- 
ing on the first Monday of the month, at which 
time bills are allowed and ordered paid. All 
checks for the payment of bills are drawn by the 
office secretary and signed by the principal. The 
student treasurer places his initials and O.KX. on 
the check, and on the margin, the secretary 
makes a notation showing to what account the 
check is chargeable. At each business meeting 
the student treasurer gives a detailed report of 
receipts and expenditures and the office furnishes 
a statement of the organization’s balance. The 
treasurer’s report must check with the balance 
shown by the office. 





It is a fundamental rule that no class or or- 
ganization may ineur any indebtedness for 
which it does not have sufficient money to make 
payment, unless the officers can show, without 
question, that the money will be available when 
the bill is due. For example, the business man- 
ager of the school annual must show signed sub- 
scriptions and signed orders for advertising, 
sufficient to cover all bills to be ineurred, before 
he is allowed to place an order for engravings. 
Every class, every organization, is repeatedly 
cautioned, “You must not spend money that 
vou do not have.” Overdrafts are no more per- 
missible with the office than they would be at a 
bank. 

The only exceptions to this practice are made 
by the principal himself in cases where necessity 
or economy seems to demand. For example: In 
1926 the athletie account carried forward a bal- 
ance of $1.20. Football, in this school, is not a 
financial success. The total receipts for the 
season of 1926 were $239.50. However, we paid 
all bills, taking discounts whenever they were 
allowed, and having a total expenditure of 
$418.41. The deficit of $178.91 was, of course, 
drawn from other accounts, carrying a credit 
balance. The basketball season showed receipts 
of $752.09 and expenses of only $458.63, leaving 
sufficient credit to take care of all football deficit 
and still provide a credit balance of $114.55 in 
the athletic account. 

At the close of the school vear the various 
classes showed credit balances as follows: Fresh- 
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man class, $15.38; sophomore class, $17.35; 
junior class, $1.00; senior class, $128.56. The 
sum of one dollar for the junior class is inter- 
esting. This class is responsible for the annual 
junior-senior dance, an activity requiring an ex- 
penditure of from $50 to $75. In addition the 
class lost the annual “junior-senior hunt”—a 
frolic resembling the game of hide-and-seek fol- 
lowed by a dinner to be paid for by the losing 
class. The junior class met both expenses even 
though a special collection from its members 
was necessary. As a junior put it, “we are 
nearly broke, but we don’t owe everybody.” The 
senior class used its balance for a_ class 
memorial, 


What this school attempts to do is to account 
for and expend all monies in a_ businesslike 
manner without taking independence from the 
students. The single checking account gives us 
the opportunity at times, to save money and 
avoid inconveniences by using the funds of one 
account to take eare of a temporary deficit in 
some other account. At the close of the school 
year there are no unpaid bills and no forgotten 
bills to cause dissatisfaction and require expla- 
nations when school opens in September. Loeal 
business men understand that the prineipal and 
not some student group is responsible for the 
payment of bills. 


It may be argued that the principal is making 
himself responsible for matters which could be 
handled by the students themselves, and that, to 
some extent, such a practice deprives the stu- 
dent organization of independence. We feel 
that any loss of independence is more than bal- 
anced by the emphasis which is given to the 
principle of making expenditures fall within 
the limit of resources. 


Shakespeare’s Allusions to Teachers and 
Teaching 


L. C. Breed 


The student of Shakespeare cannot fail to be 
impressed by -the dramatist’s use of all the 
varied experiences of life for the purpose of 
clarifying the thoughts he wished to express or 
the lessons he desired to present through his 
various characters. The range of his knowledge 
and his familiarity with various professions has 
led to attempts to prove that he had been identi- 
fied with one of them in early life, but the in- 
vestigators have been unable to agree which 
profession it might have been. 

It is known that lawyers are greatly impressed 
with the number and range of allusions to legal 
matters, and musicians find great familiarity on 
the part of Shakespeare with musie and musical 
instruments. This line of thought can be con- 
tinued, if need be, to say that James Russell 
Lowell covered the ground very comprehensively 
in stating that Shakespeare was an artist. Ben 
Jonsen affirmed that “he was not of an age, but 
for all time.” 

The large number of Shakespeare’s allusions 
to teachers and teaching show that he was inter- 
ested in this professional activity and fully alive 
to its importance. Of these allusions only a 
few are here presented, but doubtless they are 
sufficient to show the truth of this statement. 

Allusions to Teachers and Schools 

“T hear you are a scholar—I will be brief with 
you.” 

“He is a better scholar than I thought he 
was.” 

“The epithets are sweetly varied like a 
scholar.” 

“Yea, and perhaps with more successful words 
than you, unless you were a scholar.” 

“This young scholar that hath been long 
studying at Rheims.” 


“T am no breeching scholar in the schools; 
T’ll not be tied to hours.” 

“He was a scholar, and a ripe good one; ex- 
ceeding wise, fair-spoken.” 

“Art hath thus decreed, to make some good, 
but others to exceed; and you are her laboured 
scholar.” 

“T doubt not but this populous city will yield 
many scholars.” 

“She was a vixen when she went to school.” 

“Creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.” 

“Like a school broke up, each hurries toward 
his home.” 

“Whom like a schoolboy you may overawe.” 

“A peevish schoolboy worthless of such honor.” 

“Never schooled and yet learned.” 

“T have some private schooling for you.” 

“The schoolmaster is exceeding fantastical.” 

“Schoolmasters will I keep within my house 
fit to instruct her.” 

“A schoolmaster well seen in music.” 

“Action and accent did they teach him there.” 

“T can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done than be one of the twenty to follow my 
own teaching.” : 

“My royal cousin, teach you our princess 
English ?” 

“To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me.” 

“His training such that he may furnish and 
instruct great teachers.” 

“Teaching all that read to know the quintes- 
sence of every sprite.” 

“Be schoolmaster and undertake the teaching 
of the maid.” 


“Stand by and mark the manner of his teach- 
ing.” 

“Courage and hope both teaching him the 
practice.” 


(Concluded on Page 114) 
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DORABILT STEEL CABINETS 


Solve School Storage Problems 


designed to permit an almost endless variety 

of interior equipment combinations for varied 
storage applications. It makes no difference whether 
you wish to use them as a wardrobe for office em- 
ployees ; for the storage of stationery and office sup- 
plies; brooms, brushes and janitor’s supplies; tools, 
jigs and dies; etc., it is an extremely simple matter 
to secure the combination which is best suited to your 
particular needs. 

This unlimited adaptability is due to the fact that the 
full width shelves are adjustable on 1” centers; vertical 
partitions can be inserted without the necessity of drilling any 
holes; and the half shelves which are then used are also ad- 
justable on 1” centers. Durabilt Cabinets are available in 
various widths, depths and heights. The line covers cabinets 
in both one and two-door types, as well as cabinets without 
doors. 

Durabilt Cabinets are finished in “Satin Texture” olive 
green baked enamel—a shade that harmonizes with any 
interior trim, Other colors at slight extra cost. 


Tes Durabilt line of Steel Cabinets has been 





Write for prices and complete information. 


Stationery Cabinet 





Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes Wardrobe Cabine 


Width Depth Height Preferred Sizes 
36” 18” 78” Width Depth Height 
36” ae 78” 36” 18” 738” 
Dimensions Are Overall 3G” a” 78” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Teachers’ Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 





Width Depth Height 
36” 18” 78” 
36” 21 ” 78” 


‘‘Doorless”’ Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes 
Width Depth Height 
36” “i” 78” Storage Cabinet 
36” 18” 78” Storage Cabinet 
36” iz” 78” Book Cabinet 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Janitor’s Cabinet 


Preferred Sizes 


Dimensions Are Overall — — — 
36” 2 1 ” Jo” 


Dimensions Are Overall 





Counter High Cabinet Storage Cabinet Desk High Cabinet 
Preferred Sizes Preferred Sizes n Preferred Sizes ” 
Width Depth Height Width Depth Height W idth Depth ren ry 
36” 18” 42” 36” 18” 78” 194” ee soi," 
36” 21” 42” 36” an” 78” 19% , _ 2 ” 2 
Dimensions Are Overall Dimensions Are Overall Dimensions Are Overal 


1 batior ble than Daubilt!” 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
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Typical floor plan of 
school with built-in, out 
of sight wardrobes. 


Wilson Hygienic Wardrobe with disappearing doors built 
into alcove. Note grilles to allow for ventilation. 


You can increase the size of your 
school without increasing its cost 


ILSON Hygienic Wardrobes have done it for <lsss morale, with each cass 
many schools and can do the same for you. !8 


The plan on this page tells how. 


Besides their economy of space, Wilson Wardrobes 
can be heated and ventilated the same as a built-in 
coat room, and have the added advantage of being 
constantly under the teacher’s eye. 
May we send you Catalog No. 14 showing some in- 
teresting installations and the different styles in 
which they come. 







Also Manufacturers 
of Sectionfold and | 






| Rolling Partitions. 





(Concluded from Page 112) 

“He mastered there a double spirit of teaching 
and of learning.” 

“One who hath taught me more wit than 
ever | learned before in my life.” 

“An old religious uncle of mine taught me to 
speak.” 

“You taught me how to know the face of 
right.” 

“He must be taught, trained, and bid go 
forth.” 

“T thank thee who hath taught my frail mor- 
tality to know itself.” 

“QO, ’tis a version in Horace; I know it well: I 
read it in the grammar long ago.” 

“Thy love did read by rote and could not 
spell.” 

“T’ll not be tied to hours nor pointed times 
but learn my lessons as I please.” 

“Tlave lost, or do not learn for want of time, 
the sciences.” 

“Will you hear the dialogue that the two 
learned men have compiled.” 

“The language I have learned these forty 
years; my native English, now I must forego.” 

“The gentleman is learned and a most rare 
speaker.” 

“Perhaps you learned it without book; but, I 
pray, can you read anything you see?” 

“T’ll talk a word with this same learned 
Theban. What is your study ?” 

“Come sit thou here, most learned justicer: 
Thou sapient sir, sit here.” 

“Learned indeed were that astronomer that 
knew the stars as I his characters.” 

“Ever witness for him those twins of learn- 
ing that he raised in you, Ipswich and Oxford.” 

“Q Lord, I could have stayed here all the 
night to hear good counsel. O, what learning 
is!” 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 38TH Srreet, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











THE TEACHER SICK-LEAVE QUESTION 

The question of the manner of granting sick leave 
to teachers has been subjected to a careful study 
by Dr. James Frederick Rogers of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Rogers contends that 
“in no detail of school administration is there such 
variety and such extremes of practice as in the 
matter of sick leave. On the one hand is a niggard- 
liness or negligence which makes no provision what- 
soever beyond filling the teacher’s place with a 
substitute whom the absent worker more than pays 
for out of her salary, and, on the other hand, leave 
allowed may be fairly unlimited without deductions 
from salary. There are leaves at full pay, leaves 
at two-thirds pay, one-half pay, and one-third pay; 
there are allowances at full pay for a certain 
number of days and half pay afterwards; there is 
full pay for 2 days, full pay for 3 days, 5 days, 
10 days, 15 days, 20 days, 30 days, 60 days; there 
is full pay less $1, less $2, less $2.50, less $3. 
There are limitations and no limitations as to time, 
and there are cumulative plans. 

“Of 163 cities of more than 30,000 population, 
‘the investigator’ continues, “about one half allow 
at least 10 days’ leave annually at full pay, and 
two thirds allow at least 5 days. Nine of these 
cities grant 20 days or more at full pay. A com- 
parison of these statistics with those of Engel- 
hardt and Baxter, which include the practices of 
cities from 8,000 population up, indicate that very 
few of the cities under 30,000 allow 10 days’ leave 
at full pay, and not many allow 5 days. 


“It might be said in passing that the regulations 
in regard to sick leave in many school systems are 
so long and involved that they cover pages. If 
their purpose is to inhibit, by their formidable 
wording, the use of such leave, they are a great 
success. On the other hand, many sc hools are direct 


Same plan laid out for Wilson 
Hygienic Wardrobes. Same 
coat and hat caffacity, added 


room about 55 square feet 









Ce 


OVER FIFTY YEARS | 
IN BUSINESS 





in language and liberal in including in the leave 
granted at full-pay absence on account of serious 
illness or death in the family, quarantine, attend- 
ance at a wedding, ete. 

“As for the principle involved in the various 
schemes of sick leave, doubtless it was figured 
roughly by their originators that the usual sick- 
ness will not last more than a certain number of 
days. It may also have occurred to the minds 
of some who were vigorous specimens of business 
executives that sickness ought not to last longer. 
and by setting a limit the sick teacher would not 
overstay her time. The addition of part pay after 
this period makes some allowance for those that 
would rather lose a few dollars than return to work 
so soon. 

“The average number of days of absence of all 
teachers on account of sickness is only about three 
and a half days, and in no case which has come to 
our notice does the average exceed seven days, Not 
all teachers are ill every year and some are never 
sick, though few escape a more or less prolonged 
illness sooner or later. The average yearly absence 
of those who are ill is in the neighborhood of seven 
or eight days. 

“Tt would seem that every school system would 
exercise proper judgment. in protecting itself 
against loss by sick leave by (a) exercising a rea- 
sonable selection of material for its training schools, 
if it has them; (b) by furnishing practical school- 
ing in hygiene during the years of training and 
with the’ understanding that good health will be 
considered in the selection for vacancies. In some 
training schools this latter regulation is in effect 
without previous selecting, or knowledge of this 
custom on the part of the pupil. 


“The pupil should be accepted only on condition 
that such organic or functional defects as decayed 
teeth, serious defects of vision, painful feet, con- 
stipation, or other hampering conditions, about 
which there can be no question of harm, are removed 
by a given time. 

“The teacher should be examined before employ- 
ment by a physician responsible only to the school 
and be rejected or placed on probation for good 
physical reasons. The medical service of the school 
should be of the highest order and should exist 
for constructive purposes rather than for mere 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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The Best Equipment 
Costs No More 


Surprising as it may seem, the best Laboratory Furniture, for the teaching of Science in 


Schools, really costs no more today than any other. 


Unusual manufacturing facilities, plus a long experience in the making of high grade fur- 
niture and a tremendous volume of production, enable us to make Kewaunee Equipment just 
as good as it can be made and sell it just as reasonably as any equipment can be sold that will 


do the work at all satisfactorily. 





Sewanee 


Laboratory Furniture 


Used in schools all over America for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 


tricity, Drawing and Art, Domestic Science, and Manual Training. 


Ask leading educators everywhere, and they will assure you of these facts: 


1. That Kewaunee is most scientifically designed for the greatest possible pedagogic service. 
That Kewaunee is made by men who know woods—how to select, how to treat before use, and 


how to fashion for long life and perfect service. 


3. That Kewaunee is moderately priccd—that it is the greatest value in its field. 


4. That Kewaunee does stand up under service. 


Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. We will make suggestive layout for 


equipment to meet your requirements without charge or obligation. 


Here’s the Authority on Laboratory Furniture 


The Kewaunee Book—a magnificently illustrated volume in colors—over 400 pages 
most complete work in print on the subject. It will pay you to consult it before planning origi- 





nal installations or additions to present equipment. Sent free to Boards or School Officials. 


eee 
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LABORATORY 


FURNITURE YG. Ce 





Co: 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, TREAS. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 1511 Kimball Bldg. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Houston Little Rock 
Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. 
Salt Lake City 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spokane Oklahoma City 
Greensboro, N. C. El Paso 





Kewaunee Drawing Table No. 


of students. 





Portland, Ore. 


Kewaunee Art Table No. 400, for 6 stu- 


New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus 
Baton Rouge Phoenix Philadelphia 
Des Moines San Francisco 










Kewaunee Mechanical 


a ts = a so dents. Provides perpendicular private ee ae om, oan 
partments open to e fron . mn fom 3 . — oe r . 
Ap . compartments, opening in front, for has his own private drawer, 

and four to the rear, holding boards, i rae a tr 
Guten tence enh cee oards, instruments, and materials, and with individual key. Com- 

‘ a ical six individual drawers for instruments, partment on left for draw- 
equipment. very economica Seat. ata ing boards. Used in many 
desk. om, ; high schools. 


We make a full line of Mechanical Drawing and Art Tables—for any size class and any number 
Ask for complete Art and Drawing Table Catalog. 


Elec- 


is the 
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No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 

A simple, popular Ke- 

waunee design, with gas 

connections and a wood [E} 

crossbar. 


































No. 14223 
COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 
This design is practical for use as a student’s 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards. 
Very solidly constructed and finely finished. 


No. 1006 


STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably. 


No. 1302 
ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
four. Each student has one small drawer exclu- 
sively. ‘The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
end of desk. 

















No. 1938 


SINGLE MANUAL TRAINING 
BENCH 


A desk for individual use, 
Equipped with all-steel non-break- 
able vise. 
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---the buying trend is unmistakably 
toward this multi-purpose table 








No. 1080. 
Multi-Purpose 
Chemistry and 
Physics Table 





(Concluded from Page 114) 
finding of physical faults. The teacher should be 
made to understand this and to desire rather than 
shun annual examinations or consultations. At the 
same time the teacher should be made to feel that 
she is under observation for glaring inconsistencies 
of conduct which may affect her health. 

“A physician’s certificate should be required in 
all cases of illness of more than two days’ duration; 
they should be reported to the medical officer, and 
the teacher should not be allowed to return to duty 
until in his opinion she is in condition for work.” 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—‘‘Never was there a time in this country when 
there was so much oppression and suppression of 
teachers” said Mrs. Florence Curtis Hanson, secre- 
tary of the American Teachers’ Federation, recently 
at a public gathering. “Attempts have been made 
to control the public and private lives of teachers. 
Skirts must be of ample length or discharge will 
follow. What time teachers shall go to bed; how 
many hours sleep they shall take, and how they 
shall employ their leisure time is set forth in the 
contracts given public-school teachers in a North 
Carolina city. In another town public-school 
teachers are required to teach also in Sunday school 
or give up their positions. Smoking by any teacher, 
man or woman, is prohibited now in Kansas City. 
Such a regulation would prevent Thomas Edison 
from teaching physics, if he wanted to; it would 
prevent Einstein from teaching science. I think 
it would prevent Paderewski from teaching music 
and Lorado Taft from teaching art.” 

—The school board of Lynn, Mass., recently 
dropped Mrs. Dorothy R. Perkins from the roll 
because she was a nonresident. 

—The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
passed a rule providing that teachers taking the 
four-year training course at the Montclair Normal 
School must furnish a $300 bond to be forfeited in 
event of their failure to teach three years in the 
schools of the state. 

—The employment of substitutes to take the 
place of absent teachers in New York City is an 
expensive proposition. Recent figures of the board 
of education show that an average of $8,059 will 
be paid out each school day during 1928 for sub- 
stitute service. This amount is approximate and 
is subject to increase or decrease according to con- 
ditions uncontrollable by the school authorities. 





ERE’S a SHELDON Laboratory 
Table adaptable to either Physics 


or Chemistry work. Your first semester 
may now be devoted to a physics course 
and your second semester to a chemistry 
course — using the same table for both 
courses. This is an economical plan and 
saves floor space as well. Hundreds of 
this type of table have been installed by 
us during the present year. 


SHELDON Engineers will gladly 
make Furniture Floor Plan Drawings for 
you. They will show you how SHEL- 
DON Equipment will fit your rooms. 


The new illustrated SHELDON Cata- 
log of 168 pages will be sent you with- 
out charge. Modernize your teaching 
equipment with SHELDON Laboratory 
Furniture. 


Write for our special Fall and 
Winter Proposition. Order now 
—install and pay later— 
save money! 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Scientific Furniture — Scientifically Built. 


An epidemie of disease or sickness increases the 
substitute service demand as does the coinci- 
dence of religious holidays and school days. 

—Commissioner of Education John J. Tigert has 
issued a statement in which he terms the voluntary- 
contribution method of raising funds for the care 
of aged arid disabled teachers a wornout practice, 
and suggests that it be replaced by comprehensive 
pension systems. 

One of the difficult problems which has arisen 
in the social development of the present generation, 
according to Mr. Tigert, is the proper provision 
for employees who have given the best years of 
their lives to service at small salaries, and be- 
cause of age or disability are no longer able to 
continue the performance of their duties. The 
problem is presented in varied aspects to every 
industrial concern that employs a _ considerable 
number of persons. 

Serious difficulties have been encountered in ad- 
ministering teachers’ pension systems, and many 
of the early projects met disaster because they were 
based upon unsound theory. After thirty years 
of experience, the most glaring weaknesses have 
been eliminated, and even now no general agree- 
ment has been reached upon fundamental questions. 
In the direction of a better foundation, the U. 8. 
Bureau of Education has procured the services of 
Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, to make a study of 
the financial part of the pension program. Under 
his direction a complete treatise of the subject has 
been prepared which will prove a worthy contribu- 
tion to the literature on teachers’ pensions. 


HOW TO ATTEND A SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education recently 
pictured the slackers at educational conventions 


on a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
A COURSE OF STUDY 


In a certain sense the teacher must be the 
course of study. She must be the living, breath- 
ing personification of it, with an eye single to 
the wants and needs of the children. She must 
be able and have the power to cut and cull, to 
focus sharply what is vital in the course upon 
the apperceptive background of the children that 
they may have life and have it more abundantly. 
It is a trite but ringing truth that the child must 
be taught and not the course.—Principal Will D. 
Anderson, Mont Clare School, Chicago. 


wee a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Muskegon, Mich., U. S. A. 





under the heading “What to do at a Convention.” 
It goes on and says: 

These helpful hints are the result of careful ob- 
servation and statistical interpretation of the best 
practices. The results may be startling but they 
work beautifully. 

1. If the meeting is announced to begin at 9:00 
o’clock—leave the hotel at 9:05. The announce- 
ment is a playful imitation of good school practice. 
If you are careful you will reach the convention 
hall at 9:43. 


2. Argue with the doorkeeper and finally you 


will effect an entrance. Saunter leisurely up the 
aisle until you find an unoceupied seat near the 
center, Crawl over six people who came on time. 
They have no rights anyway. Remain standing 
while you gaze around. 

3. Ask your neighbor on the right for his pro- 
gram. He brought it especially for your use. 
Turn its pages leisurely and miss the particular 
pages you wanted. Put the program in your 
pocket. 

4. Turn to your neighbor on the left and in 
an amplified whisper say—*Who is this bird that’s 
trying to speak?” Don’t wait for his answer but 
remark casually that he seems extremely dull. 

5. Listen five minutes, look around for five 
minutes, talk five minutes, and then get out your 
newspaper. Spread the paper in such a way as to 
shut off the view of the largest possible number. 
Since the speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s just as 
well that the audience be spared. 

6. You have now remained a half hour. That’s 
too long. Make a hurried exit by crawling over 
the people at your right, if you came in from the 
left. In any event don’t slight anyone. If possible 
time your exit so that you can leave just as the 
speaker nears the climax of his address. Maybe 
you can tone it down somewhat. 

7. When you get to the hotel assume an attitude 
of complete boredom and tell everyone you see that 
the program was terrible. It shows your intel- 
lectual capacity. 


8. Go to a show—it’s better entertainment and 
requires no mental effort. The last time we were 
at a movie a dog in the aisle was enjoying the show 
as much as the rest of the audience. Probably he 
wouldn’t have cared for the address either. — 
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Yours ver, truly. 


2 


5 ; 2 is 
Super intendent of Schoo 


‘“‘A Potent Factor in Class Discipline’’ 


UST one of the many advantages offered through the use of THE LAW NON-COLLIDING 
CHAIR. This letter from Superintendent Richardson is, perhaps, the best indication of the 
merits of this new and decidedly unique type of school seating. 


Yet there are many other pdints of merit that recommend THE LAW NON-COLLIDING 
CHAIR. Conservation of space which means increased pupil capacity! Non-colliding features 
which protect table edges and chair backs! An orderly condition in the classroom because the 
chairs are always in alignment and never out of place! These and many other points of interest 
are fully covered in a descriptive pamphlet available to school executives upon request. 


THE LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR is adaptable for use on amy table or desk which provides 
a minimum of twenty-two inches of knee space for the occupant of the chair. Its use is recom- 
mended particularly for your biology, bookkeeping, chemistry, domestic art, domestic science, 
general science, physics, and typewriting departments. There is a distinctive type of THE LAW 


NON-COLLIDING CHAIR for teachers’ use. 
Whether you are planning the purchase of new seating equipment or merely wish to check up on 


your present equipment for your own satisfaction, it will pay you to investigate the many advan- 
tages that are offered by THE LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company of Bedford, Ohio, with school seating. These chairs will have a particular appeal 





a national reputation in the manufacture of chairs for school 
and business use, has acquired sole manufacturing and sell- 
ing rights of THE LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR. 
Unequalled facilities for manufacturing, service, and dis- 
tribution offered by The B. L. Marble organization will 
serve to further enhance the merchandising of this new and 
unusually efficient school chair. 

The B. L. Marble Chair Company manufactures also a very 
complete line of tablet arm chairs, chapel chairs, teachers’ 
chairs, stools, and straight leg chairs for all other uses in 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company 


BEDFORD, OHIO. 


to school officials who are interested in seating equipment of 
the better quality and who are alive to the false economy in 
purchasing chairs of inferior grade. 


THE LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR and B. L. 
MARBLE SCHOOL CHAIRS will be supplied by the 
leading school equipment, office equipment, and furniture 
dealers. Inquiries regarding definite agency agreements are 
invited from dealers in territories where we are not already 
represented as well as from those dealers who are now selling 
our regular line of business chairs. Descriptive pamphlet 
and full information will be sent promptly. 
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Pawtucket HiGu ScHooL, 
Pawtuc ket, ma Architect. 


Protect Your School 


from Acids 


DuriRon drain pipe, universally resistant to all 
forms of corrosion, protects this school from 
the destructive leaking acids wasted from the 
chemical laboratories. 


This is one of over 1200 school and college 
laboratories, new and old, permanently insured 
by acid-proof Duriron. 


If in your school the chemical laboratory drain 
lines, traps, outlets, or fans are giving trouble, 
why not end forever this constant source of ex- 
pense by replacing, during the Christmas recess, 
with Durironf 


Duriron will give unlimited service without 
maintenance expense, will safeguard walls, 
floors and finish, and will assure healthful con- 
ditions as long as the building stands. 


Duriron drain pipe is installed the same and 
interchangeably with cast iron soil pipe. Com- 
plete stocks maintained in New York, Dayton, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Duriron is produced only 


ze DURIRON tater one 


R. C. N. Monanan, 











For Schools 
T-M-B Flooring 


Offers Durability, Comfort 


and Economy 


MARIETTA HIGH SCHOOL, MARIETTA, OHIO 
Garber & Woodward, Architects 
65,000 Square Feet of T-M-B in Corridors and Classrooms 


The smooth, velvety, rubbery surface of TMB 
gives hospitality to feet, but none to dirt or germs, 
for there are no seams or cracks. 


Not only is the initial cost lower than other ap- 
proved materials, but maintenance cost is excep- 
tionally low, because TMB can be laid in different 
thicknesses in accordance with the actual condition 
of traffic. Furthermore any worn, damaged or 
altered area can be invisibly and locally repaired 
without replacement. 


The serviceability and durability of TMB is well 
established by the record of School installations 
all over the country. 


New bright, attractive colors have recently been 
worked out. TMB is now available in walnut, 
olive green, mahogany, tan, black, verde green, 
chocolate, and light olive green. 


Every installation is made by our own trained 
mechanics under the supervision of competent 
engineers. 


The Moulding record of sixty-two years of re- 
sponsibility gives full significance to our absolute 
guarantee that TMB will give the service we 
claim for it. 


We invite inquiries on any flooring problem. Our 
fund of information is cheerfully available to you 
with no obligation. 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


151-169 W. Wacker Drive Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago, IIl. New York, N. Y. 
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L-5042 
Children’s Magazine 
Rack. Designed espe- 
cially for the Chil- 
dren’s Department of 
the library. It is 
made with five com- 
partments of various 
sizes. 
















Write for these Catalogs: 


Laboratory Catalog No. 14-N 
Library Catalog No. 15-N 







PETERSON SERVICE 

A rough sketch of the rooms you wish to 
equip will promptly bring our suggestion 
together with an estimate—this without 
obligation on your part. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Peterson Furniture 
fer Laboratory and LibrarY 


OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
SPENT IN DEVELOPMENT 
AND PAINSTAKING ASSEM- 
BLAGE OF QUALITY MATERI- 
ALS HAS GIVEN PETERSON 
EQUIPMENT AN ENVIABLE 
REPUTATION. 


You have definite assurance 
that your school require- 
ments will be well served 
for years to come. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Office and Factory 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Student’s Biology Table. A double-duty 
laboratory and recitation table, where it 
is preferable to have students face one way. 


Student’s Chemical and Agricul- 
tural Table. A dual-purpose lab- 
oratory table. Ample storage 
space for sixteen students. Open 
spaces below provide knee space 
for students when using stools. 
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2] TEACHERS |§ 
SALARIES 


THE BRIDGEPORT SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education of Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
cently adopted the new salary schedule which was 
recommended by Superintendent Carroll R. Reed 
about a year ago. The provisions of this schedule 
apply to all grades in the schools without regard 
to sex. In other words, it is a single schedule. 
By a single schedule is meant a schedule under 
which teachers with equivalent training and ex- 
perience are paid the same salaries, whether they 
teach in the high school, junior high school, or ele- 
mentary school. 

General Regulations 

I. First Appointment. The first appointment of 
any person to any position shall depend solely upon 
his comparative fitness to serve the schools. The 











Class Preparation 
6 Normal-school graduates 
years ) 


5 High school plus three years...... 


4 High school plus four years (for teachers with 


(high school plus two 


principal of the normal school. No candidate 
without two years of successful experience will be 
considered for a high-school position. 

Il. Probationary Period, All teachers entering 
the system shall do so on a two-year probationary 
period. Annual increases may or may not be al- 
lowed during the second year of this period and 
teaching service must be satisfactory for retention 
beyond the probationary period. 

Ill. Certificates. All teachers must hold certifi- 
cates according to state requirements. No further 
town or local certificates will be granted. 

LV. The maximum allowance for experience out- 
side of Bridgeport for all positions will be six years. 

V. Fixed Salary. The salary of each teacher 
shall be fixed in terms of the schedule at the time 
of appointment each year. No person’s salary shall 
be changed during the period of the contract on 
account of extra credits earned. 

VI. This schedule supersedes all former rules 
relating to qualifications and certification of teach- 
ers and salary schedules. 


Yearly 


Minimum Maximum Increases 
$1,000 $2,100 11x 100 
2x 100 
2,300 above $2,100 


maximum 





Professional Training of Teachers 

I. Elementary Schools. The minimum profes- 
sional training required for appointment to a posi- 
tion in the elementary schools is graduation from 
a standard two-year normal-school course (two 
years above the high school) or its equivalent. 
Teachers who are graduates of two-year normal- 
school courses including 16 semester hours of pro- 
fessional training, in completing the remaining 
years required for a bachelor’s degree will be ex- 
pected to obtain their degrees in courses that will 
hetter prepare them for the work which they are 
doing or are planning to do in the schools, such 
courses to have the approval of the superintendent 
of schools. 

II. Junior High Schools. The minimum profes- 
sional training required for appointment to a posi- 
tion in the junior high school is graduation from a 
two-year normal- school course plus one year of 
extra training of which 90 recitation hours shall be 
in the subject to be taught. 

IIf. Senior High Schools. The minimum pro- 
fessional training required for appointment to a 
position in the senior high schools is graduation 
from an approved college, normal school or uni- 
versity conferring a bachelor’s degree which repre- 
sents four years of collegiate training including 16 


semester hours of professional training in educa- 
tion. 
IV. A Master’s Degree will be recognized for 



















four years of professional training, not organ- salary increase under the following conditions: 





ized so as to obtain a degree from a standard we 2x wm a). In the elementary school, kindergarten 
a, he i, A eee eee neces 2,900 above $2,300 through grade six, a1 r’s degre yres 
3 Bachelor’s degree from standard college or uni- maximum : a ee oe naste rs degree must represent 
came ee ee a 1.400 2.600 12 x 100 either a major in education and a minor involving 
2 Bachelor’s degree plus one year of graduate 3x 100 a study of the problems of the elementary school, 
Ea CVA Oa CORA CA FRSA ORES re 2,900 above $2,600 or the reverse. 
maximum b) In the secondary schools, grades 7 to 12, a 
2x 100 master’s degree must represent either a major in 
eg eee er re es ee ee ere 3,100 above $2,900 the special field to be taught and a minor in educa- 
maximum tion or the reverse. 
date of filing application, place of residence or the Definitions Safeguard 


candidate’s personal needs or interests shall not be he 
considered as qualifications for or as claims upon 
appointment, except that graduates of the Bridge- 
port Normal School shall be appointed before all college rank. 

other candidates to vacant positions in the first six Il. Four years of college work will be accepted 
grades of the elementary schools in the order of | only when 16 semester hours or 240 recitation hours 
their rank as certified to the superintendent by the of professional training in education are included. 


A year of training shall be interpreted to 
mean 480 recitation hours of approved work or one 
year’s credit in a degree-granting institution of 


The board of education reserves the right at anv 
time to issue regulations determining the amount 
of academic work that persons in the tes aching and 
supervisory service may file within any one year, if 
in its judgment such regulations are necessary to 
safeguard the health of the teacher or the efficiency 
of the work. 
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MAJORITY of the thousands 
of yearly ladder accidents take 
their toll at Christmas time, when 
school trees and schoolroom walls 
are hung with Yuletide decorations. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder precludes 
the risk of such an accident in your 
school, and we are prepared through 
our distributors to fill your ladder 
needs at once. 

Dayton Safety Ladders cannot tip, 
slip, slide, sway, wobble or collapse. 
Wide leg spread surmounts all desks 
and other obstacles —on the broad 


full information 





Supervising Principals in Elementary Schools 


Minimum 


7 “RB” “eo “np” 
30 Rooms 20-29 10-19 Less than 
and Over Rooms Rooms 10 Rooms 
High School plus 8 Years. occ .ccscccscscccsesccccseccece 3100 2850 2600 2350 
High BEhOol PlUS 4 YEAEH. 0. ccsccsccrescscecvseveseve 330 3050 2800 2550 
jg We | errr err rrr re rere eee ker 3500 3250 3000 2750 
PNCOT BO DIGBTOS io. o.0:00:050:60- 0050.50.50 0050 044 505 0eese eee eene 3700 3450 3200 2950 
Increases—3 x $200 
Maximum 
High School plus 3 years or 20 years experience in 1929. 38700 3450 3200 2950 
High School plus 4 years or 25 years experience in 1929. 3900 3650 3400 3150 
DOOM OB BOCETOD io 6.5.0:0.6:0'6-6 6.8:6:6:0:6.4.-0:464. 6000440050060 OREO 4100 3850 3600 3350 
4300 4050 3800 3550 


Master’s Degree . 
No principal shall receive 


a reduction in salary by 


reason of a decrease in the number of rooms in the 


building unless such decrease shall amount to 20 per cent or more of the total number of rooms. 





Special Positions 

I. Teachers of Exceptional and Crippled Classes. 
Such teachers shall receive $200 beyond the regular 
teachers’ schedule. 

Il. City Normal-School Instructors and Critics. 
Such teachers shall receive $200 beyond the regular 
teachers’ schedule. The minimum qualifications for 
appointment to position of instructor in the City 
Normal School shall be a bachelor’s degree and five 
years’ experience. The minimum requirement for 
appointment to a critic’s position in the normal 
school shall be three years’ training beyond high 
school plus five years’ experience. 

Ill. Heads of Departments. Heads of depart- 
ments in senior high school shall receive $200 in 
excess of the regular teachers’ schedule. 


IV. Teaching Principals. Teaching principals 
shall receive $200 beyond the regular teachers’ 
schedule. 


THE OAKWOOD SALARY SCHEDULE 

The board of education at Oakwood, in Mont- 
gomery county, Ohio, in working out an adequate 
salary schedule, has adopted a policy that teachers 
shall be paid salaries sufficient to guarantee against 
financial worries, and at the same time, to allow 
teachers to advance culturally, to take care of de- 
pendents, and to practice thrift. The schedule rec- 
ognizes equal pay for equal work, and allows higher 
salaries for men teachers who must maintain a 
home and take care of dependents. 

Under the schedule, low minimum salaries are 
provided in each group, with a number of increases 
for efficiency over a long period of promotion. The 
schedule provides for the following minimum and 
maximum salaries: 

A minimum of $1,100 and a maximum of $2,200 
for teachers with two years of training beyond the 
high school. 


A minimum of $1,250 and a maximum of $2,600 
for teachers with three years of training beyond 
the high school. 

A minimum of $1,400 and a maximum of $3,000 
for teachers with college degrees, A supermaximum 
of $4,000 will be paid for further graduate study 
and unusual proficiency over a longer period of 
service. 

The schedule provides for yearly increases of 
$100 for teachers with less than a college degree; 
$150 for single teachers with college degrees; and 
$200 for married men with college degrees. 

The Oakwood schools employ 48 teachers during 
the school year 1927-28. 

THE NEW SALARY SCHEDULE IN NEW 

YORK CITY 

President George J. Ryan of the New York City 
Board of Education recently submitted to the board 
of estimate a schedule of salary increases for school 
teachers for which the board of estimate had waited 
before releasing the $14,000,000 designated for that 
purpose. The recommendations of the board of 
education follow generally those made by the joint 
committee appointed by the mayor and the presi- 
dent of the board. It is expected that the schedules 
will become effective on January 1. 

For senior teachers, the board’s rates are some- 
what higher than the committee’s. The salaries 
for teachers of 1A to 6B classes assigned as senior 
teachers are: 


First year, present rates, $1,600; new rates, 
$1,758. 

Second year, present rates, $1,725; new rates, 
$1,890. 

Third year, present rates, $1,850; new rates, 
$2,022. 

Fourth year, present rates, $1,975; new rates, 
$2,154. 


Use Only The Safe Dayton 4 


for hanging Christmas decorations! 


Write Dep't. ASBJ-12 for 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 


121-123 WEST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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platform with its high guard rails, an 
two persons can work as quickly and AM 
securely as on solid ground. As 
Made of steel-braced aeroplane ANS 


spruce, in sizes 3 to 16 feet, Daytons 2 
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The Dayton prevent falls 


—make all work safe. = 


Fifth year, present rates, $2,100; new rates, 
$2,286 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,225; new rates, 
$2,418. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,350; new rates, 
$2,550. 

Fighth year, present rates, $2,475; new rates, 
$2,682. 

Ninth year, present rates, $2,600; new rates, 
$2,814. 

Tenth year, present rates, $2,725; new rates, 
$2,958. 

Eleventh year, present rates, $2,850; new rates, 
$3,114. 

Twelfth year, present rates, $2,975; new rates, 


$3,294. 


Thirteenth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$3,474. 

Fourteenth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$3,654. 


Salaries of 7A and higher 


classes assigned as 
senior teachers are as follows: 


First year, present rates, $2,000; new rates, 
$2,190. 

Second year, present rates, $2,150; new rates, 
$2,346. 

Third year, present rates, $2,300; new rates, 
$2,502, 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,470; new rates, 
$2,658. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,600; new rates, 
$2,814. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,750; new rates, 
$2,970. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,900; new rates, 
$3,126. 

Eighth year, present rates, $3,050; new rates, 
$3,282. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,200; new rates, 
$3,438. 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,360; new rates, 
$3,594. 

Eleventh year, present rates, .3 new rates, 
$3,750. 

Twelfth year, present rates, -3; new rates, 
$4,050. 
‘ Thirteenth year, present rates, -3; new rates, 
$4,350. 


Kindergartners and teachers of 1A to 6B classes 
will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $1,500; 
$1,608. 


new rates, 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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bs Gor Better Chre of blackboards | 


TRANGELY enough, there seems to be a current belief abroad 
in our schools that blackboards need no particular care or up- 
keep. That damaging error has proven a costly one to school 

boards everywhere. 


| RR ee ee eee ee eee eee ee ieee ee ee ee ee eES—e—eeEeEEeaEeeaEeeeeeee 





Prevent unnecessary repair and replacement expense by giving your 
blackboards a little care. You can accomplish it in two ways:- 


1. Keep Surface Clean. Mr. Charles Daniel, from his broad and 
practical experience, says: ‘‘I find that about twenty-five parts of 
Denatured Alcohol and seventy-five parts water, cuts grease or sleeki- 
ness from the board with the least effort. A good sized sponge or 


Old Faithful” 

Old faithful woolen cloth soaked in the mixture and wrung out just enough so it 
will not run, should be used. 

(Golored@halk 


Go over the board starting at the top. Wipe from left to right 





8, : MAKES VIVID and back again over same surface. Go through same operation just 
= : below the first wiping. Do not rub too hard or not over two or 
| : XMAS DESIGNS three times at same surface on any one cleaning. On slate boards 


it would not matter but on composition boards it would affect the 


for spreading the Holi- composition. Do not wipe dry. Let dry by evaporation.” 





day spirit in classrooms. 
8, hier sg a be ge 2. Use Good Chalk. The first quality “Old Faithful” Blackboard 
” ors are bright and fresh Chalks, pioneers (1835) and still the leaders, are all chalk - no $grit, 
their markings clear and clay or grease to mar slate or composition surfaces. Compare their 
” : definite and any neces- markings with any other chalks - we will let you be the judge. 
8, | : sary erasures are clean ; 

: and easily made. Write Write for chalk booklet or general catalog. 


for samples. 





4 THE AMERICAN Qj GRAYON COMPANY 7 
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NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Unparalleled Performance 
Assured by Wiese Built-In 
Excellence 


Measured by any conceivable laboratory test, Wiese equip- 

ment is first outstanding in performance. Rigid classroom 

requirements serve only to accentuate the perfection that 

is typical of Weise equipment. Built into every product is a 

quality that reflects the skill of its craftsmen, the specialized 
experience of its entire organization. 


Send for our special free Catalog No. 30 | 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Laboratory Furniture 


LYade in Manitowoc 


A very practical desk, 
accommodating 4 stu- 
dents atone time. 69 
inches long, 41 inches 
wide, 36 inches high, 
body is of selected 
oak, golden finish. 
Birch top made acid 
resisting by the Ebon- 
acid chemical treat- 


No. 1800 


Combination Chemistry and 


Physics Desk 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Economics and Manual Training. 


FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 


(Continucd from Page 120) 


Second year, present rates, $1,625; new rates, 
$1,740. 

Third year, present rates, $1,750; new rates, 
$1,872. 

Fourth year, present rates, $1,875; new rates, 
$2,004. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,000; new rates, 
$2,136. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,125; new rates, 
$2,268. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,250; new rates, 
$2,400. 

Kighth year, present rates, $2,375; new rates, 
$2,532. 

Ninth year, present rates, $2,500; new rates, 
$2,664. 

Tenth year, present rates, $2,625; new rates, 
$2,808. 

Eleventh year, present rates, 2,750; new rates, 
$2,964. 

Twelfth year, present rates, $2,875; new rates, 
$3,144. 

Thirteenth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$3,324. 

Fourteenth year, present rates, .; new rates, 
$3,504. 

Junior-high-school teachers whom the mayor’s 


committee would have paid $4,092 as a supermaxi- 
mum, will receive $4,200 as top pay. The schedule 
is as follows: 


First year, present rates, $1,900; new rates, 
52,040. 

Second year, present rates, $2,050; new rates, 
$2,196. 

Third year, present rates, $2,200; new rates, 
$2,352. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,350; new rates, 
$2,508. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,500; new rates, 
$2,664. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,650; new rates, 
$2,820. 

~ Seventh year, present rates, $2,800; new rates, 
$2,976. 

Kighth year, present rates, $2,950; new rates, 
$3,132. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,100; new rates, 
$3,288. 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,250; new rates, 
$3,444. 


Eleventh year, present rates, ....; new 
$3,600. 

Twelfth year, present rates, ....; new 
$3,900. 

Thirteenth year, present rates, new 


$4,200. 


rates, 


rates; 


rates, 


Teachers in the seventh and eighth grades, who 


also would have been paid $4,092 as the 


super- 


maximum, will receive $3,900, unless assigned as 


senior teachers, when they will receive $4,350 
schedule is as follows: 


First year, present rates, $1,900; new 
$2,040. 

Second year, present rates, $2,050; new 
$2,196. 

Third year, present rates, $2,200; new 
$2,352. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,350; new 
$2,508. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,500; new 
$2,664. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,650; new 
$2,820. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,800; new 
$2,976. 

Eighth year, present rates, $2,950; new 
$3,132. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,100; new 
$3,288. 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,250; new 
$3,444. 

Eleventh year, present rates, ....; new 
$3,600. 

Twelfth year, present rates, ....; new 
$3,900. 


Teachers in the ID group assigned 
clerks will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $1,200; new 
$1,200. 

Second year, present rates, $1,300; new 
$1,300. 

Third year, present rates, $1,400; new 
$1,400. 

Fourth year, present rates, $1,500; new 
$1,500. 

Fifth year, present rates, $1,600; new 
$1,600. 

Sixth year, present rates, $1,700; new 
$1,700. 


Seventh year, present rates, $1,800; new 
$1,800. 


. The 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 


rates, 


as teacher- 


rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 
rates, 


rates, 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Eighth year, present rates, $1,900; 
$1,900. 


Ninth year, present rates, ; 
$2,000. 

Tenth year, present rates, ....; 
$2,100. 


Eleventh year, present rates, 
$2,200, 
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rates, 


rates, 


rates, 


rates, 


Teacher-clerks ass'gned to parental schools will 


be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $1,560; 
$1,560. 

Second year, present rates, $1,690; 
$1,690. 

Third year, present rates, $1,820; 


$1,820. 
Fourth year, present rates, 
$1,950. 


$1,950; 


Fifth year, present rates, $2,080; 
$2,080. 
Sixth year, present rates, $2,210; 


$2,210. 
Seventh year, present rates, $2,340; 
$2,340. 


Eighth year, present rates, ....; 
$2,470. 

Ninth year, present rates, ....; 
$2,600. 

Tenth year, present rates, ....; 
$2,730. 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


new 


Visiting teachers will be paid as follows: 


First 
$2,040, 

Second year, present rates, 
$2,196. 

Third 
$2,352. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,350; 
$2,508. 


year, present rates, $1,900; 


$2,050; 


year, present rates, $2,200; 


Fifth year, present rates, $2,500; 
$2,664. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,650; 
$2,820. 


Seventh year, present rates, $2,800; 
$2,976. 

Eighth year, present rates, $2,950; 
$3,132. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,100; 
$3,288. 

Tenth 
$3,444, 


year, present rates, $3,250; 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the H-W Eclipse 
Adjustable Desk Set, a strong 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


and easily adjusted unit built 


for service. 





A SIMPLE, YET POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT! 


ERE is a strong, rigid school desk with a wide range adjustment that is simple, 

yet positive. The wedge-chair adjustment and the vise-clamp adjustment for 

the desk cannot possibly loosen or work down. If you are looking for a strong, easily 

; adjusted desk with nothing to break, get out of order, or cause you trouble, this 
: Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk set will fill your requirements. 


1 More than 10,000 sets of this type are in use in the Panama Canal Zone and 
bY over 50,000 in the city of Boston alone. Surely such tremendous and continued 
yf orders amply prove that this Heywood-Wakefield desk is built 


to serve long and satisfactorily. May we tell you more 
about it? 


The advantages of this desk and many 
other school units are described in our 
. new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 


for a copy. 


a 
. REG. U.S. PAT. , 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 


Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 

Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 
: ‘e Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 
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41 East 424 Street 
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Eleventh year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$3,600. 

Twelfth year, present rates, ....; mew rates, 
$3,900. 

Thirteenth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$4,200. 


Teachers in charge of school thrift will be paid as 
follows: 


First year, present rates, $3,625; new rates, 
$3,500. 

Second year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$3,700. 

Third year, present rates, new rates, 
$3,900. 

Fourth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$4,100. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$4,300. 

Sixth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$4,500. 


Teachers in charge of truant and probationary 
schools (assistants to principals in charge of inde- 
pendent schools) will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $3,700; new rates, 
$3,900. 

Second year, present rates, $3,800; new rates, 
$4,104. 

Third year, present rates; $3,900; new rates, 
$4,308. 

Fourth year, present rates, .3 hew rates, 
$4,512. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $4,716. 

Sixth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $4,920. 


Teachers in the 1J group assigned as assistants 
to principals will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $3,400; new rates, 
$3,600. 

Second year, present rates, $3,500; new rates, 
$3,804. 

Third year, present rates, $3,600; new rates, 
$4,008. 

Fourth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 


$4,212. 
Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $4,416. 
Sixth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $4,620. 
Teachers in the ITA group assigned as assistant 
teachers in day high schools will be paid as follows: 
First year, present rates, $1,900; new rates, 
$2,148. 
Second year, present rates, $2,050; new rates, 
$2,304. 





when board work is in progress. 


Good, clear blackboard work is a distinct help in sight conserva 
tion. It presents an appearance of orderly arrangement that makes 
the classroom attractive to visitors and conducive to student 


New York, N.Y 
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The use of poor chalks on unwashed boards makes the children 
squint. It does not pay to economize with poor chalks. Your 
blackboards are often ruined with scratches, but, more important, 


By all means use good chalks. On your next order specify 
Binney & Smith Co.’s White and Colored Chalk Crayons. You 
will be proud of your blackboards. Your teachers’ tasks will be 
lightened. Your pupils’ eyes will be protected. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


Are You Proud of Your Blackboards? 


HE next time you make a tour of the classrooms, pay par- 
ticular attention to the blackboards; and watch the pupils 











Gold Medal Products 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 

PERMA Pressed Crayon 

SPECTRA Pastel Crayon 

ARTISTA Water Colors 
ANTI-DUST 95% pure Chalk Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Crayon 
ATLANTIC White Chalk Crayon 
White and Colored Blackboard Chalk 


Lecturers’ Colored Chalk 


TNO OT OLN OT RN TPL OT OD ET ELON TEL TAQ TE TANT 2D ET OD THD TED ET IT FLO TAR LF ER 


Third year, present rates, $2,200; new rates, 
$2,460. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,350; new rates, 
$2,616. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,500; new rates, 
$2,772. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,650; new rates, 
$2,940. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,800; new rates, 
$3,108. 

Eighth year, present rates, $2,950; new rates, 
$3,276. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,100; new rates, 
$3,444. 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,250; new rates, 
$3,624. 

Eleventh year, present rates, $3,400; new rates, 
$3,804. 

Twelfth year, present rates, $3,550; new rates, 
$3,993. 

Thirteenth year, present rates, $3,700; new rates, 
$4,188. 

Fourteenth year, present rates, ; new rates, 
$4,004. 

Fifteenth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$4,656, 

Teachers in IITA group assigned as assistant 
teachers of agriculture will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $1,900; new rates, 
$2,362. 

Second year, present rates, $2,050; new rates, 
$2,534. 

Third year, present rates, $2,200; new rates, 
$2,706. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,350; new rates, 
$2,877. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,500; new rates, 
$3,049. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,650; new rates, 
$3,234. 

Seventh year, present rates, $2,800; new rates, 
$3,506. 

Eighth year, present rates, $2,950; new rates, 
$3,603. 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,100; new rates, 
$3,788. 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,250; new rates, 
$3,986. 

Eleventh year, present rates, $3,400; new rates, 
$4,184, 

Twelfth year, present rates, $3,550; new rates, 


$4,395. 
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Thirteenth year, present rates, $3,700; new rates, 
$4,606. 

Fourteenth year, present rates, 
$4,844. ‘ 

Fifteenth year, present rates, ....; 
$5,121. 


; new rates, 


new rates, 
Teachers in II-A-1 group assigned as administra- 


tive assistants in day high schools will be paid as 
follows: 


First year, present rates, $2,405; new rates, 
$4,308, 

Second year, present rates, $2,600; new rates, 
$4,584. 

Third year, present rates, $2,680; new rates, 
$4,860. 

Fourth year, present rates, $2,760; new rates, 
$5,136. 

Fifth year, present rates, $2,940; new rates, 
$5,412. 

Sixth year, present rates, $3,120; new rates, 
$5,688. 

Seventh year, present rates, $3,300; new rates, 

Eighth year, present rates, $3,480; new rates, 

Ninth year, present rates, $3,660; new rates, 

Tenth year, present rates, $3,840; new rates, 


Eleventh year, present rates, $4,020; new rates, 


Twelfth year, present rates, $4,200; new rates, 


Thirteenth year, present rates, $4,380; new rates, 


Teachers in II-b group assigned as first assistants 
in day high schools will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $3,200; new rates, 
$4,308. 

Second year, present rates, $3,400; new rates, 
$4,584. 

Third year, present rates, $3,600; new rates, 
$4,860. 

Fourth year, present rates, $3,800; new rates, 
$5,136. 

Fifth year, present rates, $4,000; new rates, 
$5,412. 

Sixth year, present rates, $4,200; new rates, 
$5,688. 


Clerical, library, and placement assistants in day 
high schools will be paid as follows: 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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singularly appropriate 
to Christmas projects 


Old familiar Noéls are pealed out 
clearly by bells, and recorded faith- 
fully on Victor Orthophonic Records. 
There are bells in joyous chime, the wild 
sweet tunes from famed belfries and towers 

Victor Orthophonic Records of bells 
and bell-Noéls should form a rich part of 
the Christmas project, a vital part of the 
Christmas program, of teachers under your 
supervision. 

Of inestimable value to teachers, also, 
are the lesson outlines—now revised with 
new Orthophonic recordings for use with 
the textbook “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola.” Also a new Graded List and 


Educational Catalogue of Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records for home, school, and col- 
lege—completely Orthophonic now for the 
first time. With something of the com- 
poser, his music, the beauty of each selec- 
tion listed. A storehouse of vital music in- 
formation to be referred to again and 
again. This is just off the press, and will 
be available at your dealer’s. Purchase 
from him also the new revised edition of 
“What We Hear in Music” by Anne Shaw 
Faulkner (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer ). 


Hear SoME OF THESE FINEST INSPIRATIONAL RECORDS: 


Christmas Medley—Good King Wenceslas; Joy 
to the World; We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
The First Nowell played beautifully by 
chimes . . . 20993 
Impressions ft Londen (‘Westesnater) Go softly 
—on a chime—to London, and hear Westminster 
Chimes, Big Ben striking nine, noise of street 
traffic—then bells of St. Margaret’s in hymnal 
Cm « «© * « . 4. 20629 
Dance of the ours (School: hours dance with 
this ballet music). The Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra has done itself proud in making this beautiful 
oe) ae . « « Oe 
Norwegian Bridal Feocusion (Grieg) Stately 
music—a help in studying manners and customs. 
Victor Concert Orchestra . . . . . 20805 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) With 
elves, fairies, Puck and the Fairy King... Alfred 


Hertz and San Francisco Sympony Orchestra 
6675-6678 inc. 


To a Wild Rose; To a ‘Water Lily (MacDowell) 
For still listening. Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ist ee * 2 1152 
Witches’ Dance; Mentlius; To the Sea (Mac- 
Dow wi Hans Barth. . . . 20396 


Will o’ the Wisp; Toa Humming Bird; Of Br’er 
Rabbit; From Uncle Remus (MacDowell) Piano 
Studies by Myrtle C. Eaver . . . . 20803 
Symphony in G Minor (Mozart) The full beauti- 
ful album. The Royal Opera Orchestra. 
he ; 9116-9118 inc. 
Fire Music (from “The Valkyrie” by Wagner)— 
Violence and sine Albert Coates Symphony 


Orchestra... . « « FOG 
Rienzi Overture — Philadelphia a Symphony Or- 
chestra . . . . . . . « « 6624-6625 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 


Pate Purpose Procrams. I am interested in a Program cf 
motion pictures for the Purpose of... ........ 6... ..0.00.. 


i a a i a i ag 


Wy ints 


eB 


or Auditorium 
and Classroom 





A Forceful Aid in Teaching— 
A Pleasant Way to Learn | 


Pathe motion pictures of outstanding 
current events, travel, exploration, sports 
and many other subjects, have been com- 
piled and edited by experts for the specific 
purpose of aiding teachers. 


These pictures combine instruction with 
safe entertainment. They serve as an aid 
in the teaching of such subjects as 
Geography, History, Physical Education 
and Music—each program to serve a 
specific purpose. 


We invite you to make use of our experi- 
ence. Write us for full information on 
any type of picture or program you are 
interested in. 


There is a Pathe branch office near you, 
ready to give prompt and efficient service 
at all times without obligation. 


Educational Department 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


35 West 45th St., New York 


{When writing address the Division of School Education} 


Address 











































Over 4 million 
REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITERS 
built and sold 


HERE are many reasons for 

the overwhelming demand 
for Remington Typewriters 
for instruction purposes by the 
business schools of America, 
but this one great reason con- 
tains all the others. 


Remington, founder of the type- 
writer industry, is today the 
recognized leader in every field 
of typewriter development,and 
every department of typewriter 
service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Remington Rand 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Branches Everywhere 
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CLOSED 
1% 


covering. 





Clarin Chairs are made of steel (excepting seat 
and rubber floor contacts) and will not mar the 


finest floor nor damage the most delicate floor 


made. 


ago. 





(Cont.nued irom Pa;,e 1-4) 

First year, present rates, $1,500; new rates, 
$1,500. 

Second year, present rates, $1,600; new rates, 
$1.650. 

Third year, present rates, $1,700; new rates, 
S1,800. 

Fourth year, present rates, $1,800; new rates, 
$1,950. 

Fifth year, present rates, $1,900; new rates, 
$2,100. 

Sixth year, present rates, $2,000; new rates, 
$2,250. 

Seventh year, present rates, 
$2,400. 

Eighth year, present rates, $2,200; new rates, 
$2,550. 

Ninth year, present rates, $2,300; new rates, 
$2,700. 

Tenth year, present rates, $2,400; new rates, 
$2,850. 

Eleventh year, present rates, $2,500; new rates, 
$3,000. 

Twelfth year, present rates, $2,600; new rates, 


$2,100; new rates, 


Thirteenth year, present rates, $2,700; new rates, 


Principals in elementary schools having 25 to 48 
classes, and practice schools having 18 to 48 classes 
will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $3,750; new rates, 
$5,000. 

Second year, present rates, $4,000; new rates, 
$5,250. 

Third year, present rates, $4,250; new rates, 
$5,500. 

Fourth year, present rates, $4,500; new rates, 
$5,750. 

rifth year, present rates, $4,750; new rates, 
36,000. 

Principals in junior high schools or schools with 
junior high-school departments (and schools for 
the deaf, crippled, and probationary schools) hav- 
ing 25 to 48 classes will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $3,950; new rates, 
25,500. 

Second year, present rates, $4,200; new rates, 
SD.750. 

Third year, present rates, $4,450; new rates, 
5.000. 





The Clarin 
Manufacturing Company 


extends to its friends the Compliments of the 
Season and likes to feel in every instance where 


CLARIN CHAIRS are purchased, friends are 


Only an article which makes friends could 
accomplish the phenomenal growth in popular- 


ity of the CLARIN CHAIR since the intro- 


duction of the present model less than two years 


We thank you, our friends, for the very 
generous support and demonstrated approval of 
our efforts to supply a better folding chair. 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 


2456 No. Crawford Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 













beurch year, present rates, $4,700; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Fifth year, present rates, $4,950; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Principals in elementary schools having 49 to 84 
classes will be as follows: 

First year, present rates, $4,000; new rates, 
$5,500. 

Second year, present rates, $4,250; new rates, 
$5,750. 

Third year, present rates, $4,500; new rates, 
$6,000. 

Fourth year, present rates, $4,750; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Fifth year, present rates, $5,000; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Principals of junior high schools or schools with 
junior high-school departments having 49 to 84 
classes : 

First year, present rates, $4,200; new rates, 
$6,000. 

Second year, present rates, $4,450; new rates, 
$6,250, 

Third year, present rates, $4,700; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Fourth year, present rates, $4,950; new rates, 
$6,750. 

Fifth year, present rates, $5,200; new rates, 
$7,000. 

Principals of elementary schools having 85 or 
more classes will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $4,250; new rates, 
$6,000. 

Second year, present rates, $4,500; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Third year, present rates, $4,750; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Fourth year, present rates, $5,000; new rates, 
$6,750. 

Fifth year, present rates, $5,250; new rates, 
$7,000. 

Principals of junior high schools or schools with 
junior high-school departments having 85 or more 
classes (and schools for the deaf, crippled, and pro- 
bationary schools) will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $4,450; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Second year, present rates, $4,700; new rates, 
$6,750. 

Third year, present rates, $4,950; new rates, 
87.000. 


SS.500. 


ce cae aaa 

Fourth year, present rates, $5,200; new rates, 
$7,250. 

Fifth year, present rates, $5,450; new rates, 
$7,500. 

Principals of compulsory continuation schools 
having 25 to 48 classes: 

First year, present rates, .... ; new rates, $6,000. 

Second year, present rates, -; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Third year, present rates, ... 

Fourth year, present rates, 
$6,750. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $7,000. 

Principals of compulsory continuation schools 
having 49 to 64 classes will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, ....; new rates, $6,500. 

Second year, present rates, -; new rates, 
$6,750. 

Third year, present rates, ....; 

Fourth year, present rates, 
$7,250. 


Fifth year, present rates, ... 


.; new rates, $6,500. 
-; hew rates, 


new rates, 7,000. 
-> hew rates, 


.; new rates, $7,500. 

Principals of compulsory continuation schools 
having 85 or more classes will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, ....; new rates, $8,000. 

Second year, present rates, -; hew rates, 
$8,250. 

Third year, present rates, ... 

Fourth year, present rates, 
$8,750. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $9,000. 

Principals of parental schools will be paid as 
follows: 

First year, present rates, $3,750; new rates, 
$5,500. 

Second year, present rates, $4,000; new rates, 
$5,750. 


.; new rates, $8,500. 
-; new rates, 


Third year, present rates, $4,250; new rates, 
$6,000. 

Fourth year, present rates, $4,500; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Fifth year, present rates, $4,750; new rates, 
$6,500. 

Principals of day high schools having 50 or more 
teaching positions will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $5,500; new rates, 
$8,000, 
Second year, present rates, $6,000; new rates. 


Third vear, present rates, $6,500; 


new rates, 
SO 000, 
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in a classroom is losing favor. 


Metal Drums. 


Denver 


SALT LAKE CITY 
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_FORMART is a pure modeling clay, clean and 
sanitary. It is reasonable in cost, which economically 
permits each pupil to be given his or her individual 
piece of clay. Like the roller towel and tin cup, the 
practice of using non-drying clay over and over again 


FORMART is the new name given to an old product 
—DFC Modeling Clay—that has been used for years 
by sculptors, art studios, and educational institutions, 
both in the kindergarten and upper classrooms. 
FORMART is a true modeling clay, with excellent 
working and drying qualities. It can be tinted, or bet- 
ter, fired and preserved indefinitely. 


FORMART Prepared Modeling Clay is furnished 
in: 25 pound, 100 pound, 300 pound, and 500 pound 
Write for Bulletin Number 340. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Colorado ” 


NEW YORK CITY 





EL PASO 
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KERAMIC KILNS 


also a DFC product, are 
recommended to preserve 
the work of the student. 


Write for Bulletin No. 360. 


VIANNA 


ail 





Fourth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$9,500. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$10,000. 


Principals of training schools for teachers hav- 
ing more than 50 or more teaching positions: 

First year, present rates, $5,500; new rates, 
$8,000. 


Second year, present rates, $6,000; new rates, 
$8,500. 

Third year, present rates, $6,500; new rates, 
$9,000. 

Fourth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$9,500. 

Fifth year, present rates, .; new rates, 
$10,000. 

Principals of day high schools and_ training 


schools for teachers having fewer than 25 present, 
or 50 proposed teaching positions will be paid as 
follows: 


Present rate, $6,000; new rate, $7,500. 


The salaries for officials in the administrative 
department will be as follows: 
Present New 
Rate Rate 
Superintendent ..............06. $20,000 $25,000 
Superintendent-emeritus ......... 12,000 12,000 
Associate superintendent......... 8,250 12,500 
Member board of examiners....... 7,700 11,000 
District superintendent........... 6,600 10,000 
District superintendent assigne 
as assistant to superintendent.. 8,000 11,250 
Director of attendance........... 8,250 12,500 
Assistant director of attendance.. 6,600 10,000 
Director of reference, research, and 
WONTON ook. a wieeecs eee Kee 8,000 10,000 


The assistant director of reference, research, and 
statistics will be paid as follows: 


First year, present rates, $5,500; new rates, 
$6,000. 

Second year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$6,250. 

Third year, present rates, ....; new rates, $6,500. 

Fourth year, present rates, ....; new rates, 
$6,750. 

Fifth year, present rates, ....; new rates, $7,000. 


Attendance officers will be paid as follows: 

First year, present rates, $1,560; new rates, 
$1,800. 

Second year, present rates, $1,690; new rates, 
$2,000. 


Third 
$2,200. 

—The school board of Wallingford, Conn., has 
adopted salary schedules for grade and high-school 
teachers. Under the schedule for elementary 
teachers, teachers in the kindergarten and primary 
grades will be given a minimum of $1,000 and a 
maximum of $1,500, and a supermaximum of $1,700 
for extra work. Teachers in grades six, seven, and 
eight will receive a minimum of $1,100 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,600, and a supermaximum of $1,800. 
Annual increments of $100 will be paid for four 
years, followed by increments of $50 for two years. 
Assistants to principals will receive $100 above the 
schedule, and teaching principals will receive $200 
above the schedule. 

Under the schedule for high-school teachers, 
women teachers with academic training will be 
given a minimum of $1,300 and a maximum of 
$2,000. Women teachers with nonacademic train- 
ing will be given a minimum of $1,200 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,800. A supermaximum of $2,200 for 
academic teachers and $2,000 for nonacademic 
teachers is provided. Annual increments of $100 
for six years, followed by increments of $50 for 
two years will be allowed. 

In computing salaries under the schedule, it is 
provided that teachers who have reached the pres- 
ent maximum, based on experience, shall be paid 
increases of 40 per cent annually for two years, 
plus any earned increments for professional study. 
No increase may exceed $100, plus increments 
earned through professional study. 

—The Public Education Association of New York 
City has advocated the retention in general of the 
salary increases proposed for higher positions in 
the public-school system of the city. The asso- 
ciation, in a statement setting forth its views on 
the salary problem, questioned seriously whether 
it would be reasonable or fair to listen to the plea 
of those who sought to provide for the teachers by 
scaling down the salaries proposed for the higher 
positions, Advocates of the reduction in rates for 
the higher supervisory and administrative posts 
point out that while elementary teachers will re- 
ceive only a 9-per-cent increase over present rates, 
some of the higher officers will receive over 50 per 
cent. 


year, present rates, $1,820; new rates, 


VISUAL EDUCATION BY MEANS OF 
FIELDWORK 
The school excursion, or field trip, has been em- 
phasized as a major visual aid to education by 
the director of visual education of the Pennsylvania 
state education department in a statement issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education on October 15. 


Pennsylvania’s plan for visual education is based 
on the need of visual services for instruction and 
the necessity of teachers knowing when and how 
to use them intelligently. The plan aims to focus 
the attention of the state’s teachers on the mean- 
ing and significance of visual education; on the 
psychology underlying visual instruction; on the 
philosophy behind the department of public instruce- 
tion’s plan; and on the different types of visual 
aids and their effective use in the classroom. 


In order to simplify an evaluation and study of 
the different types of visual materials, they have 
assembled as follows: (1) Apparatus and equip- 
ment; (2) school journey; (3) object, specimen, 
model; (4) pictorial materials; (5) miscellaneous 
aids. 

Of all the types of visual aids, the school journey 
is considered one of the most important and val- 
uable. The school journey, field trip, or school 
excursion, brings the children into direct contact 
with objects of knowledge and gives opportunity 
for initial concepts. The school journey is regarded 
as a major visual aid because it effects an economy 
in time in teaching, enriches and vitalizes instruc- 
tion, and develops correct concepts. Through the 
teacher’s generalship, initiative can be developed, 
powers of self-dependence cultivated, and the work 
made an effective tool in achieving the objectives 
for which schoolwork is intended. 


—A new library has been installed in the junior 
high school at Owensboro, Ky. Equipment has been 
installed at a cost of $2,100 and a drive for books 
has been begun by the students and faculty. 


—At an election held on November 8, five mem- 
bers of the board of education of Owensboro, Ky., 
were reelected. Those reelected were Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Haynes, Mr. W. R. Jagoe, Mr. H. H. Smith, 
Mr. J. R. Laswell, and Mr. John A. Dean. Mr. 
Laswell has been a member of the board for the 
last twenty years and has been president for five 
consecutive years. The board of education consists 
of nine members. 
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cAudioGraphic Music 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM DR. FARNSWORTH 


oo 8 8B 


Washington, D. C. 





November 10th, 1927. 
DEAR FRIENDS:— 
LU: is my good fortune to be connected with the editing of the World’s Library of Audio- 
Graphic Music just announced by The Aeolian Company. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Franklin Dunham, head of the Company’s educational department. I have, naturally, 
wanted to let my friends know about the new features that these rolls present, features that I believe 
will help towards a more intelligent enjoyment of music. 

The name, “The World’s Library” has been adopted because the editorial work is being con- 
ducted along international lines. The European Editor is the well-known English author, Mr. 
Percy A. Scholes, who is chairman of a representative committee of British musicians. Corresponding 
committees exist, not only in this country, but also in France, Germany and Spain. These various 
committees have been preparing the rolls for publication. 

The new educational feature of these rolls is that they have printed upon them such varied 
material as pictures, phrase marks and words, so that the untrained listener receives the double 
ap peal made to the eye and to the ear, much as does the trained musician when he watches the score 
while listening to an orchestra. 

fe eae The World’s Library is given to the public in two editions, a students’ and a 
popular. The aim of the latter is to reach people to whom complete musical analysis itself would 
not appeal and who require incidents and stimulation of the imagination to enable them to ‘‘take-off”’ 
as it were. For in the art of music appreciation, as in flying, the one who experiences must go up by 
his own power. 

os se eo The original preparation of these rolls has been done by prominent musicians 
in England, France, Spain, Germany as well as in this country. They naturally show a great variety 
of treatment. What will prove to be the most effective way of giving such aid is still on the lap of 
the gods. Your criticisms and helpful suggestions will be greatly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Coan. Pores 


Whe AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Educational “Department. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, EMERITUS 
TTEACHER’S COLLEGE—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


- 


Kindly send me full particulars ot 
your new AudioGraphic Music for our 
school. 





NES ARSE APSARA IAI 


“ The Greatest Contribution ever made to the Appreciation of Music”’ 
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Write for illustrated 8-page booklet 
which shows The Alternator in use, 
explains its advantages, suggests 
ideal blackboard arrangements for 
schoolrooms. Ask for Catalog T-2. 
See address below. 


The 
Alternator 


(Teacher’s Swinging Blackboard) 


— ‘A Lot of Space, in a Little Place” 


That’s what enthusiastic teachers 
say about The Alternator—the effi- 
cient swinging blackboard that is 
saving time and improving teaching 
conditions in thousands of schools 
throughout the nation. 
double-faced blackboards, 
each 42 inches wide and 36 inches 
high, are mounted like the leaves of 
a giant book to make The Alter- 
Placed against the wall 40 
inches from the floor and far enough 
behind the teacher’s desk to clear 
her chair, The Alternator provides 


K-M SUPPLY CO., 


Four 


nator. 





eight 


the class! 


individual blackboards on 
which the teacher may write exer- 
cises and test questions. 
four square feet of blackboard space, 
convenient to handle and display to 


With The Alternator, the teacher 
may prepare her blackboard lessons 
in advance and thus save time dur- 
ing the school period. The lessons 
and tests need not be exposed to the 
scholars until the proper time. 
swing the boards in any position, 


123 West 
Eighth St. 


the teacher merely gives a gentle 
push. The boards move freely, and 
stand in place at any angle where 
stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, en- 
abling the teacher to keep lessons 
from day to day. It is easy to han- 
dle, as there is nothing to lift. And 
there is nothing to get out of order, 
for the patented swinging device al- 
ways works perfectly! The cost is 
amazingly low. Write for Catalog 
T-2. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Eighty- 


To 

















CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

The board of education has abolished the bureau 
of instructional research and has transferred its 
director, Edward E. Keener, vice-president of the 
Educational Research Association of the N. E. A., 
to the principalship of the Lincoln “elementary” 
School. One of the charges against William Me- 
Andrew, suspended superintendent of schools, is 
that he introduced a system of educational tests 
which “disconcerted the teachers and lowered their 
efficiency.” The president of the school board, Mr. 
J. Lew:s Coath, is quoted as saying, “the appear- 
ance of Keener or one of his helpers invariably 
struck dumb with terror and nervousness the teach- 


ers and children alike, for ratings in the super- 
intendent’s office have been based on these unfair 
tests.” 


The president of the school board has asked for 
the resignations of seven other “major generals” 
in the educational department. These persons are: 
Frank G, Bruner, M.D., Ph.D., director of special 
schools; Daniel P. MacMillan, M.D., director of 
the bureau of child study; Edgar C. Hinkle, secre- 
tary of the board of examiners; Henry S. Crane, 
vice-president of the board of examiners; Charles 
D. Lowry, assistant superintendent of schools; 
Anna M. Dwyer, M.D., physical examiner for 
women for the board of examiners; and Clarence 
E. DeButts, assistant superintendent of schools. 
The president of the board called them “social 
derelicts” and “incompetents,” and threatened to 
prefer charges against them and remove them from 
the school system unless they resign their present 
positions. It was stated that they “would be trans- 
ferred to principalships. 

Mr. McAndrew presented a written statement 
objecting to the unfavorable characterization of 
these school people. He said: “To subject any- 
one who has done good work for Chicago schools 
for twenty years or more to such a libel will hardly 


win public approval as an example of official 
courtesy. But, when it includes gentlewomen of 
recognized ability and excellent service it will be 


considered by many as counter to that sort of good 
breeding which your teachers are endeavoring to 
inculcate in your children. 

“School workers have an honest and healthy re- 
spect for their calling. They are properly sensitive 
to esteem. They feel humiliation when the con- 


trary is published regarding themselves or col- 
leagues. 


A lowering of regard for school people 


impairs the service of the whole system. 

‘May I not, as a citizen interested in the schools 
and whom in a way you represent as you do all 
citizens, respectfully suggest that you officially 
disavow these statements and assert that they lack 
your approval and that you put yourself on record 
as holding that these teachers are entitled to the 
ecmmon American rights often asserted by Wash- 
ington himself—that of being judged by their ree- 
ord and not by prejudice? 

“These people are your own. They have served 
the children, the parents, and the citizens of Chi- 
cago longer than you or I have. The effect of 
slander on them will no doubt cause them much 
cruel distress. But the larger public effect is likely 
to be the advertisement to the country that the 
manners of the Chicago school system are low, and 
to reduce the efficiency of other refined and enthu- 
siastic workers in the schools by making them 
ashamed of the reputation of the Chicago organi- 
zation.” 

The newspapers announced that Dr. Anna Dwyer 
had secured the services of an attorney to start a 
libel suit and that she had also seen the mayor. 
The president of the board later withdrew his re- 
marks concerning her, saying that he had meant 
another doctor. 

Since her “break” with Mayor Thompson, Miss 
Margaret Haley, business agent of the Chicago 
teachers’ federation, has apparently been at odds 
with President J. Lewis Coath, whom she has for- 
merly sponsored as satisfactory to the federation. 
Miss Haley is much interested in securing an equali- 
zation of property assessments in Cook county and 

recently undertook to secure a $100,000 fund for 
the purpose by means of contributions of $25 per 


teacher. The following wordy tilt appeared in the 
October 25, 1927, issue of “Margaret Haley’s Bul- 
letin” 


Mr. Coath: 

“When I learned of the attempts made by this 
self-constituted leader to ‘shake down’ the teachers 
of Chicago for $25 each, I feel justified in saying 
to the teachers that it is an insult to the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the members of the board of 
education.” 

Miss Haley: 

“The collection of that $100,000 fund is not an 
attempt ‘to shake down the teachers of Chicago,’ 
but to shake up the board of review and the board 
of assessors of Cook county and to wake up the 


people of Chicago and Cook county to the fact that 
there is adequate machinery provided by law for 
proceeding *in an intelligent, orderly, and lawful 
manner to clean up the rottenness and lawlessness 
of the tax-assessing and tax-collecting machinery 
of Cook county, and to do it now.” 

In an “open letter to the president of the board 
of education” Miss Haley goes on to say: 

“The following astounding announcement from 
you, Mr. Coath, as president of the board of educa- 
tion appeared in the Herald-Examiner on October 
1, in the year of ‘America First’—1927”: 

He (Mr. Coath) emphatically warned the Mar- 
garet Haley sympathizers that any teachers con- 
tributing to her $100,000 fund for a real-estate sur- 
vey of Chicago would be the subject of charges 
before the school board. If convicted they would be 
discharged, he said. 

“Charges of mental incompetence will be filed 
against them if they contribute,” he said. 

With that threat of dismissal went the following 
promise, for good measure: 


“There will be no decrease in the salary of the 
Chicago teachers!” 
Mrs. Helen Hefferan, the only woman trustee 


of the school board, said: “On Dee. 31, there will 
be only $460,000 in the educational fund, and no 


money will be coming in from the new tax levy 
until late in February. Our weekly expenses 


amount to more than a million and a half dollars. 
(It had previously been said that the board’s bor- 
rowing power is completely exhausted.) Unless 
something happens I don’t see how the board can 
avoid paying the teachers in script.” Newspapers 
had prophesied some such remedy for the money 
shortage as a 20 per cent lateral cut in all 
teachers’ salaries, closing the schools during Janu- 


ary and February, or payment of teachers’ salaries 
in script. On his return from Washington, where 
he attended the flood-control trip with Mayor 


Thompson, Mr, Coath promptly stated, “There will 
be no cut in teachers’ salaries. Neither will they 
be paid in script, and we will not close any schools.” 

The McAndrew trial is going slowly forward. 
The whole country seems to “have been kept pretty 
well informed of events of the trial, including the 
shift in the attack toward the public library. 
Opinion seems to be quite crystallized by now into 
two camps, the anti-McAndrew and the pro-Mc- 
Andrew groups. 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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‘Another Victory / 


2l~ “Annual Worlds Typeuriting Championship 
Won on the UNDERWOOD 


13 WORDS a minute for one hour! 41,232 strokes or more than 
11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance of speed 
and accuracy by the World’s Champion Typist in establishing a 
NEW WORLD'S RECORD on the Underwood at the 22nd Annual 
Typewriting Contest, Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


The World's Typewriting ne the World’s Ama- 
teur Typewriting Championship and the World’s School 
Typewriting Championship—all won on the Underwood. 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


won by Chester Soucek, Coraopolis High School, 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, at 81 words per min- 
ute. This trophy for speed and accuracy in 
typewriting was won in competition with 
55 other contestants representing all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


A complete copy of the Official 
Records will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Underwood Typewriter 

Co., 30 Vesey Street, New ! 
York City. WORLD'S CHAMPION TYPISTS 






















Every World's Type- 
writing Championship 
for 22 consecutive years 
has been won on the 
Underwood Typewriter 


a) 
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a Championship Trophy 
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GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD *“ssé 
WORLD’S CHAMPION TYPIST 


UN DERWOOD 


‘The Machine of Champions 








































Investigate the advantages and economies of BEAVER BLACKBOARD 


for new schools or replacing old worn out blackboards 


(Concluded from Page 130) 
Anti-McAndrew : 

The grand dragon of the Illinois Ku-Klux Klan 
has endorsed the “battle against British propa- 
ganda in Chicago,” according to newspaper ac- 
counts. He states: “We are in harmony with any 
public official with the courage to carry the fight 
to the enemies of 100-per-cent Americanism.” 

Several German-American societies in Chicago 
are reputed to have endorsed the attack on alleged 
pro-British influences in the schools. 

Mr. Henry L. Mencken, literary critic, is said to 
be aligned with the prosecutors of the trial, al- 
though his quoted statements raise much suspicion 
of irony. His reasons as quoted follow: “Mr. Mencken 
takes the attitude that it has yet to be proved that 
there is any history worth teaching, and that if 
there is, which he doubts, it would be impossible to 
teach it to children for two reasons. First, because 
there isn’t any teacher of history who knows any- 
thing about history, and second, because, the human 
race being made up of 99 per cent morons, it is 
impossible to teach them to think when they are 
children.” 

Mr. Frederick F. Schrader, former editor of The 
Fatherland, has testified from the witness stand 
concerning alleged pro-British influences. 


Mr. Frederick Bausman, lawyer and former jus- 
tice of the Washington state supreme court, has 
similarly testified. 

Mr. John J. Gorman, former Congressman from 
Illinois, and the one who made the original pro- 
British charges, has testified regarding the history 
books. (A $100,000 damage suit has been insti- 
tuted against him by one history text author, 
charging that he has misquoted passages in the 
book and that he stated this particular book was 
barred from the schools of two states.) 


Two public-school teachers have been called to 
the witness stand, one relating how the pictures 
“Spirit of ’76” and “The Boston Tea Party” mys- 
teriously disappeared from the walls of her class- 
room after the principal had requested her to re- 
move them and she had refused; and the second 
teacher testified to a “teacher-revolt” in a history 
class at the University of Chicago because of the 
professor’s defense of an allegedly unpatriotic col- 
lege history text. 

The Hearst newspapers in Chicago apparently 
endorse the prosecution of the trial. The American 
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AKE a thorough examination of Beaver Blackboard and you will find 
that it incorporates every requisite of a correct writing surface for the 
school. The surface is of a soft even tone with just the right texture to 

take chalk with sharp contrast. It erases and cleans easily too, and will stand 
years longer than most surfaces without graying or becoming shiny. And 
because the surface will not pit, chip, or crack and is backed up with 5 ply 


Genuine Beaver Board famous for strength and 
permanence, Beaver Blackboard will last as long 
as the building itself. 


The superior surface and durability of Beaver 
Blackboard do not conclude its advantages. The 
first cost, shipping expense, and application cost 
are surprisingly low. It comes in large, sturdy 
panels 3, 344, and 4 feet wide and from 6 to 16 
feet long—larger and lighter than slate or heavy 
composition boards. One man can quickly apply 
it with a worth while saving in time and labor— 
in new work or right over the old blackboard, 





FREE 
SAMPLES AND FOLDERS 


brick, plaster, or wood. 


Some of the finest schools the country over are 
equipped with Beaver Blackboard where its ex- 
cellent service and economy have won endorse- 
ment of school authorities, teachers, and archi- 


tects. 


Samples will prove its 
lightness, toughness, and 
fine writing surface. The 
folder “Better Blackboards” 
will tell you more about its 
advantages. 


Write for them now, no 
obligation. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


BEAVER ret* BLACKBOARD 


DRODUDUOGDSOLUCEDOREDONBEDELOD DOUG SHEDSOUSOLODDO00RD00 0000500900000 FOO0/00DE5DRARAROTTEDDEI 
TWO COLORS ~BLACK AND GREEN 


states editorially, “The present campaign to give 
Chicago school children history texts which teach 
American history from the American viewpoint is 
to be commended.” 

Chicago’s mayor is bitterly anti-MeAndrew and 
has been reported as saying that no other school 
system would want McAndrew after this exposé. 
Pro-McAndrew: 

Other newspapers, citizens, and organizations 
have indorsed the suspended superintendent or else 
opposed features of his trial. 

Delegates from 29 civie organizations adopted a 
resolution stating that “motives controlling those 
now in power in Chicago public schools are of a 
purely political rather than an educational nature 
and source. Four or five sessions of this trial, 
occupying as many weeks, have now been held; 
but the original charges on which the superintend- 
ent was suspended, and on which he can legally 
be tried at this time, have not been argued. In- 
stead the time has been taken up by trivial and 
irrelevant matters, with the evident intention of 
prolonging the trial until the superintendent’s term 
expires in February. In the meantime Chicago has 
no superintendent of schools. The president of the 
board has usurped the superintendent’s powers, and 
the schools are being run without the professional 
direction which the law requires.” 

Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi of Sinai Temple, is 
alleged to have stated to 2,000 persons at the tem- 
ple: “The ulterior motive of this King-George con- 
troversy is to blind the public to the farce of the 
McAndrew trial. Mr. McAndrew is one of the best, 
most efficient, and most courageous school super- 
intendents Chicago ever had. The president of the 
board, Mr. Coath, has shown his unfitness for his 
position.” 

James Hamilton Lewis, former senator. from 
Illinois, and Clarence Darrow have been quoted in 








WHICH SEEMS THE MORE REAL PERIL? 
—Chicago Tribune. 


opposition to various phases of the trial or its 
ramifications, 

Some of the newspapers have been most vitriolic 
in their condemnation of the stand taken by the 
prosecutors of the McAndrew trial, e.g.: . 

One daily paper refers to the school-board trial 
as “a farcical display of kangaroo court practices.” 

Another paper calls it a “monkey trial” with 
the power of the City of Chicago lined up on the 
side of “blah and buncombe.” This paper goes on 
to state: 

“The danger point to the people of Chicago is 
in the board rooms of the department of education, 
where, under the guise of trying Supt. McAndrew 
for insubordination, the attempt is being made to 
sell out the school children in the interests of 
spoils politics. 

“Chicago can live down the shame of being made 
the laughingstock of America and the world. Com- 
mon sense and American neighborliness will cure 
the ill feelings aroused in this campaign to set 
foreign and unpatriotic allegiances at one another’s 
throats. But the effects of the cheap political 
attack on the school system will long persist. 
Resilient as youth is, the generation now in the 
Chicago schools cannot help but be marked by 
being made the victims of demagogic barter and 
trade.” 

Another newspaper hints that some people sus- 
pect that “the drive on the school system, of which 
the textbook orgy is only one episode, and which 
was begun in the spring campaign, has neither high 
ambition back of it, nor even scoundrelly patriot- 
ism, and that it smells to heaven of rotten graft.” 
Cynically pointing out that Chicago has the largest 
textbook bill in the country—$989,000—it con- 
tinues: “With all present texts discarded, a tidy 
fortune awaits the firm which publishes a 100-per- 
cent-American text for more than 500,000 Ameri- 
can children.” 


The United States Bureau of Education has issued 
a handsomely illustrated pamphlet devoted to 
the “Playgrounds of the Nation.” It deals with 
the summer and winter camps provided in national 


parks. The wonders of nature are graphically un- 
folded. Animal and vegetable life are attractively 
described. 
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Are you using 
these tabular tests? 


EW in the field of typing test material is a series of 

special tabulating tests developed by our School De- 

partment for use in connection with the inbuilt decimal 
tabulator. 


With the aid of these tests the different forms of tabula- 
tion and billing work are easily and thoroughly mastered 
by the student. As a result, he is enabled to enter business 
fully equipped to handle varied types of work efficiently. 


Further information regarding these tests may be ob- 
tained by writing to our School Department. 


LC Smith 


THE BALL-BEARING OFFICE MACHINE 








L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Rss: 
¥ ; : = — = = _ r= ~ = 
School Department Syracuse, N. Y. a 










L C Smith 


Inbuilt Decimal Tabulator Chart 


Above: 


Close-up of L C Smith inbuilt 
decimal tabulator. Only L C Smith 









How to Set Tabulator Stops How to Tabulate 


For Words 
Use decimal key only. Press key once for each 
column. 
- — For Numerals 
Press the 1 key to write units 
Press the 1@ key to write tens 
Press the 100 key to write hundreds 
Press the 1000 key to write thousands 
Decimal key 1s not used 
For Decimals 
For Decimals Units to Thousands: 
Units to Thousands: 
‘ i — 10 .N 
Set 2 stop for decimal point in each column. Prem the $00 bay to rhe ed | 100 > 999. 
the 1000 key to write thousands | 1000. to 9999 
Units to Millions (When two stops are used): 
Press decimal kev twice to write ol 
Press 1 key twice to write ee 
Press 1@ key twice to write 16 


Press the decithal key to write 

the 1 
Press 108 key twice to write 100. 
Press 






Decimal 


For Words (-) C) 
Set a stop where the first letter is to appear in 
each column. 


For Numerals 











comes equipped with this important 


feature at no extra cost. 







Set stop one space after writing the last figure 
in each column. 










decrmats crats 
key to write units ( te 9/ 
Press the 10 key to write tens 








Units to Millidns (Using comma or space 
to separate groups): 
Set two stops for each column; one stop at the 


— point, and the other four spaces to the 
eft. 





At Left: 


Reversible keyboard-tabulator 





ils & wall chart simplifies instruction 

ey once to write 

* If millions are to be written - 
s 1000 key 






for the teacher. Sent free on 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 





request. 
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Laboratory Panel for Schools 


LABORATORY 
PANEL 


A complete panel de- | 
signed especially for use a 
in High Schools and Col-  — 
leges which have physi- : 
cal, chemical, or electrical 
laboratories and lecture 
rooms. 





































The instruments, wiring, 
and arrangement of the 
panel shown above have 
been based solely on the 
requirements of school 
laboratory work and the 
unit method of construc- 
tion allows the making up 
of large or small panels 
to meet any requirement. 





A 
School Flush Phone 


Full particulars will be © 
sent upon request. 












Masters Annunciator 


Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, II. 






125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Stand-up-A bility 
Is Needed 


CHOOL fence cails for real fence quality— 

strength and ruggedness and the ability 

to stand up under more-than-usual hard serv- 

ice. Yet the matter of good appearance is a 
factor, too, that must be considered. 


Stewart Fence—whether of Wrought Iron or 
of Chain Link Fabric—affords that happy com- 
bination of serviceability and attractive appear- 
ance which conforms with school requirements. 





It protects, and at the same time beautifies. 


Write for the Catalog of the 


Comprehensive Steccart Fence line. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
420 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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As Well As 
DURABLE 


F OR sanitary work, Alberene Stone offers ad- 
vantages no other material has. Not only is the 
.stone itself non-absorbent and non-staining—it is 
fabricated and assembled with liquid-tight, germ- 
proof, tongue-and-groove joints which give no 
lodgement for moisture or dirt. And there is no 
splitting or flaking or spalling of the stone. Its 
surface is always smooth and cleanable. 


Let us send the catalog describing Alberene 
Stone for sanitary work, showers, stair treads, 
laboratory equipment, and other purposes. 


ALBERENE STONE CoO. 


AKG 153 WEsT 234 St. NEw YORK City: J 


Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. Newark,N.J., Pittsburgh. 





THE ERA OF SCHOOL-BOARD 


CONVENTIONS 
(Concluded from Page 38) 


only ean anticipate the questions but is well 
equipped to answer them. He reports on this 
phase of the work as follows: 

“Of the hundreds of questions asked during 
the month of September, 1924, the following are 
typical: 

“1. Please describe the duties of each mem- 
ber of the school board. 

“9. Explain the law governing the school 
treasurer’s bond. 

“3. Give the laws governing the pay of the 
clerk and of each other member of the board. 

“4. Which member of the board elects the 
teacher ? 

“5. We are interested in a union free high 
How may one be organized? What are 
the advantages of a union free high school? 
How does one differ from a consolidated high 
school? Are elementary grades attached to a 
union free high school? Would you come out 
to our community to talk to our people and 
assist in organizing the kind of a school our 
people might decide they want? 

“6. Should children be kept after school to 
study lessons ? 

7. How is a vacaney occurring in the school 
board filled 2 

“8. When a teacher is no good how can we 
get rid of her? 

“9. When may a child attend school in an- 
other district and require his home district to 
pay his tuition ? 

“10. How much tuition can be collected / 
What if they refuse to pay it? 

“11. What can we do to make our school a 
first-class rural school so as to receive the fifty 
dollars of special state aid / 

“12. Why did our state graded school not 
receive its special state aid last year? 


school. 


“ 


“13. What good is a contract with a teacher? 

“14. Discuss the law governing school trans- 
portation. 

“15. Does the law forbid a married woman 
from teaching school ? 

“16. Has a teacher a legal right to refuse to 
teach a five-year-old child when he is present in 
school ? 

“There is an increasing interest on the part 
of the people in these conventions. Over 
twenty-three thousand people were in attend- 
ance last year and the attendance this year 
promises to be still better. This year the first 
convention was held Saturday, June 10, at 
Eagle River, Vilas county, and the eightieth 
and last one will be held in Milwaukee for 
Milwaukee county, Friday, December 9. 

“We are grateful for the cooperation and 
kindly feeling of sympathy one to another that 
is almost universally evident among the people. 
They assemble for consultation, help, instrue- 
tion and inspiration and the end of a good long 
day of a busy school-board convention usually 
finds them starting home saying this has been 
a real good meeting. The result of the meeting 
is made by what they get from one another as 
much as by the appreciation of what they may 
receive from the leader and speakers on the 
program.” 

VALUE OF STANDARD TESTS— 
TWO CASES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


done about chronological age, and one would not 
want to equalize by bringing mental age down, 
if he could. Since the educational age is exactly 
equal to the mental age, it shows that Louis is 
working up to capacity; that is, his educational 
quotient is 100. Louis was in 6B grade; since 
he was head and shoulders above any other 
child in the grade, and since the grade had little 
more to offer him, he was given a double promo- 





PROFILE GRAPH OF FIVE CHILDHOOD AGES 







Chrono- Educa- 
Years logical Mental tional Social Physical 
age age age age age 
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Legend: Average boy — — —— — 
Louis 





FIG. 2. PROFILE OF AGE OF LOUIS S— 


tion in spite of his low physical and social ages. 
He is making good. 

In an attempt to increase his social age more 
rapidly, Louis has been given responsibilities. 
He is too frail to serve as a basement monitor 
or patrol boy, but he was made head bell boy in 
charge of morning, noon, afternoon, and recess 
entrances and dismissals. He tutors other boys 
as his assistants in this work. 

The greatest promise of improvement comes 
in his physical age. Mr. W. L. Kirkland, direc- 
tor of boys’ athletics at Hull House and an 
official in the Jewish Peoples Institute, was in- 
terested. Through his efforts, Louis was sent to 
Camp Hutchinson at Waukegan, Illinois, dur- 












































— are gained when you install Rundle-Spence 
Vertico-Slant Fountains. 


The thirst of all is satisfied sanitarily —lips can’t 
touch the R-S nozzle—the slight slant stream pre- 
vents water from falling back upon the jet. R-S 
Fountains take up little space, and check the waste 
of water. They the whole 
year ‘round, and add new beauty to their sur- 
roundings. 


give continuous service 


S line includes Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Write 


The R-S 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
for catalog with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE~SPENC 
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C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 


ing the summer. In a further effort to aid him 
physically, his case was called to the attention 
of two social workers at the Michael Reese Dis- 
pensary. Miss Marjory Hampton visited his 
home and discussed diet .and food values with 
his mother. 

It is too early to speak with assurance about 
Louis’ future. He has gained a lot in weight. 
He has spent another summer at camp. He has 
been given a mental hygiene examination. 
He has been given another double promotion 
and is now in high school. The attention of one 
or two social-psychologists is focused on his 
case, and his future is being supervised. 

Here again, standard tests in the hands of 
school people, apparently have discovered and 
will salvage a potentially brilliant citizen. 

OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF 


TEACHER-TRAITS 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


By investigation of the amount of reading 
necessary to keep up with the progress in the 
general and the specialized forms of educaticn, 
concrete terms could be used to measure a 
teacher’s activity in her profession. A knowl- 
edge of the school laws that apply to a teacher 
and her work will make the teacher’s work more 
effective, and enable her to avoid embarrassing 
and troublesome situations. Objective checks 
on these and other marks of professional atti- 
tude could be easily devised. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable that ob- 
jective measurement of the tangible qualities 
necessary for teaching success should stop when 
the graduate enters the teaching field. Data 
should be collected and compared for several 
years afterward. Extended experience with such 
objective measures and a definite terminology 
will extend and refine the units of measure. 

The advantages of using objective measures 
for tangible teacher-traits are evident. The 
teacher will find the position for which she is 





best fitted; her pay will be more nearly that 
which she merits. Administration will be easier. 
School officials, by avoiding misfits for their 
particular schools will save the public money. 
STORES CONTROL 
(Continued from Page 44) 
to all schools, should be stored in the central 
stockroom, and should be isssued only on requi- 
sition by responsible officers, or they may be 
sent out on the basis of a monthly allowance, 
based on a budget or estimate. 

There is quite a common opinion among 
schoolmen, that the work involved is not justi- 
tied by results. This is made by men, who, 
as a rule, are under a misapprehension, first, 
as to what is actually involved by scientific 
stores control; or, they fail to appreciate the 
reality of waste in schoolwork. 

As an illustration, let me quote the case of 
a superintendent who was satisfied to “O.K.” 
requisitions as long as they looked all right, 
based on previous experience extending over a 
number of years. When it was pointed out to 
him that perhaps the idea of conservation and 
economy had never existed in his schools, there- 


PURCHASIAG 
AGENT 
an ©} ' ros, 
Y 


fore, to follow precedent was only to perpetuate 
fault which might easily be 
remedied after a little scientific investigation, 
he saw the point, and a thorough investigation 
was made in each school in his district. The 
result was astounding! Literally hundreds 

pieces of pencils of short lengths, but usable, 
were discovered in different places, evidently 
collected by teachers who had an economic 
quirk, but didn’t know how to use it to the best 
account. A great deal of spoiled paper was 
collected, spoiled, not by children and students, 
but by dirt, eareless packing which resulted 
in crumpled edges, and other causes positively 
preventable, under a well-organized system of 
control and storage. The immediate result of 
this investigation was, not the installation of a 
proper stores-control system, but a material in- 
crease in cupboard and storage room in the 
individual schools; and probably this was the 
very best thing to do at the time. It was later 
found, after careful comparison, that there had 
been a too-liberal standard of allotments, which 
had been accepted without serious question for 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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TOGAN FOUR-ROOM SCHOOL 





There’s No Guess Work 
with Togan Schoolhouses 


You know in advance how they will look, how they 
are constructed, when they can be completed ready 
for occupancy, and how much they will cost. 


The uncertainties of the local carpenter-built method 
are entirely eliminated when you buy a Togan. De: 
signed and passed on by experts, they conform to the 
strictest school-building laws in every state. 


Togan construction permits quick, easy erection and 
gives greatest strength and life-time endurance with 
a minimum of time and labor. Built up at 
the factory and carried in stock, they can 
be shipped promptly on order. 


Produced by an organization with broad 
experience in developing a highly-special- 
ized product, Togan schools leave nothing 
to be desired from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance, quality, and service. 


mentally correct in every way—that it will provide all 
the necessary comforts and conveniences found in the 
most elaborate structures at a fraction of the cost. 

If desired, a factory representative will supervise the 
actual erection of a Togan school and turn the build- 
ing over to you in a few days ready for use. 
Standard Togan designs consist of one, two, three, 
and four-room schools, planned in several alternate 
arrangements to cover a wide range of requirements 
for both large and small communities. 
Special designs where greater capacity is 
desired, upon request. 

Why be satisfied with less when a Togan, 
with its many advantages costs no more? 
Send for the new Togan School Catalog 
which illustrates and describes a variety 
of attractive designs and alternate plans 


; NASIUMS : ‘ 

You can choose any Togan school with for every requirement. Copy mailed upon 
° . - 7 by . - 

the full assurance that it will be funda- Saye request. 





TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1609 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 
Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 





Patented Dec. 1, 1925 


NOW 
MADE 


(Continued from Page 136) 
several years, with the result that the teaching 
staff had been educated to extravagance. 

This is an extreme case, of course—a more 
general complaint, on the part of teachers at 
any rate, is that we are not liberal enough in 
this regard—but it is an illustration of the 
fact that there may be abuses going on of which 
we have no conception, and which are the more 
insidious because they are impersonal. In 
another city, the finance committee refused to 
recommend the purchase of additional school 
equipment, and this foreed the superintendent 
to rummage around through the schools until 
he had eollected enough unused and broken 
desks and chairs, blackboards, and other pieces 
of furniture to completely furnish another 
schoolroom for which he thought he needed new 
furniture! This experience was so illuminating 
to him, that he told me that he had a carpenter 
around the school for several weeks; he never 
knew before how easy it is to mend things, and 
put old furniture back into commission. 


How Decentralized Control May Work 

All this is a strong argument for centralized 
control. After many years of experience in 
this country, and in Canada, in government 
organization, the excellency of concentrated 
control of purchasing and stores, is more than 
an opinion with me; it is a conviction supported 
by much of the benefits 
wherever it has been substituted for decentral- 
ized control. Nevertheless, I am not blind to 
the advantages of direct shipments and de- 
centralized control, under certain well-defined 
conditions. In the third chart of the series, 
Under this 
arrangement the only way to get effective con- 


evidence aceruing 


I have shown how this operates. 


trol of consumption is to furnish each school 
only with enough material to meet one year’s 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x3%x1% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 


Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 


Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 
Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 


make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


%& The Steffens -Amber¢ Co. 


Newark. 


New Jersey 








needs, based on accepted standards. Frequent 
checking-up must be resorted to, to see that 
supplies are being issued in accordance with 
these standards, if a current control is needed. 
The alternative plan is to have a storekeeper 
in each school, who shall be directly responsible 
to the superintendent and shall make a daily, 
weekly, or monthly report to the superintend- 
ent’s office, of what has been received and issued, 
with a report of elass and school population 
for the period covered. 

There is a second alternative, which depends 
for success entirely on the human element. In 
one small school department with which I am 
familiar, this is working with gratifying re- 
sults: it is the intelligent and effective coopera- 
tion of each school principal, who combines with 
academic training, a business sense. In the 
town referred to, a uniform system of control of 
school supplies and material, is maintained in 
each school, each schoo! virtually being a sub- 
store. A proper book record (actually, a card 
record, in this instance) is kept up daily, and 
at the end of each school week, a report is 
made to the superintendent’s office, where a con- 
trol account is maintained of all purchases, 
It would be almost tco 
much, however, to expect such ideal cooperation 
between executive. office and schools, in a large 
Even where 


shipments. and issues. 


city or in many country districts. 
the good intention might exist, the inexperience 
and disineclination of many school teachers and 
principals in, and towards business routine, 
would militate against efficiency. 
The Clerical Requirements 

We have examined three systems of stores 
control which, from experience, have proved 
effective under certain conditions. Space will 
not permit of a discussion of the clerical detail 


involved in each of these, but mention may be 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


a 


made of the fundamental requirements of any 
system of purchase and stores control: They are 
(1) purehase orders, (2) certificates of receipt 
of supplies and material—often called “receiv- 
ing slips’, and (3) 
individual 


stock records—these are 
which receipts and 
issues in such a way as to furnish a perpetual 


records show 
book inventory of everything carried in stock. 

An important phase of this subject, is that 
which has to do with a proper audit of all 
purchases of supplies and material. In acount- 
ing parlance, the “three-way-check” is the ideal 
to be attained. This is obtained by “matching” 
three documents, before passing any material 
account, for payment: (1) the office copy of 
the purchase-order concerned, (2) the receiving 
slip signed by the storekeeper, and (3) the 
invoice from the dealer. Only when these are 
all in agreement, should the account be passed 
for settlement. 

In considering the desirability of effecting a 
change in the system of storekeeping, the fol- 
lowing consideration must be studied carefully: 

a) The present cost of handling and ship- 
ping supplies. 

b) The necessary increase, or the possible 
decrease, in personnel, clerical labor, and book 
records. 

c) In what way, and to what extent, would 
the service be improved by the proposed change ? 

d) In what way, and to what extent, would 
effectual control be established ? 

With regard to the first consideration, cost 
may not be the first consideration, but it is 
always an important one. Centralized control 
of all stores may mean the purchase of a truck; 
the cost of operating the truck may exeeed— 
as it probably would—the saving effected bv 
But if there 
is good ground for expecting that the resultant 
(Concluded on Page 140) 


closing decentralized stores units. 
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Power—Speed 
—Flexibility 


School director and janitor—business man and 
cleaning expert—will see in the above pic- 
ture how economy of time and current has 
been built into the National Super Service 
Cleaner. 


The sturdy motor is the most powerful ever 
mounted on an easily portable cleaner. It 
can be drawn by a thread —literally —and 
follows the operator without his conscious 
effort. 


Up and down the aisles — through spaces no 
other portable of even approximate power 
can pass—wihout loss of strength in long 
lines of piping. 


Power close to the work; that explains its 
marvelous efficiency. Larger plants with re- 
mote motors, must use much more current in 
order to deliver at the tool mouth a fraction 
of the suction they create. 


A motorized cleaner where the cleaning is done 
—the principle efficiency experts recommend 
in modern machine shop practice, to obviate 
the enormous losses from long lines of shaft- 
ing, belts, etc. 


That’s the basis of National Super Service 
economy in electricity, in time, and in low 
cost of installation. 


Write for full information about this svstem 
for schools of every size, which pays divi- 
dends from the day it goes on your pay roll. 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE CO. 
820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio. 
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Model D Electrically 
Operated Hoist at 


Central 
High School, 
Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Wm. B. Ittner, 

4 Architect. 
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Best insurance against accident 


And many years of 
service at very low cost 


ORE than 1550 schools are G&G equipped. 

Schools must be free from accident-traps. 
Note how the G&G sidewalk doors and spring 
guard gate fully protect the sidewalk opening. The 
doors lock automatically when open or closed. 
Nothing is left to chance. 


Note also the extreme simplicity of this arrange- 
ment. Two men easily and quickly do the work of 
5 or 6. There is no confusion, no needless noise. 
The overhead crane model illustrated permits ash 
truck to drive up alongside of hoistway. There are 
also G&G “one-man” models, both hand-power and 
electric, for use where cans must be removed across 
sidewalk to curb. Sturdy construction assures years 
of hard service. Electric models use surprisingly 
little current. Complete details on request. 


Your Architect has our Catalog on file 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 





FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


(Concluded from Page 138) | 
economies in consumption, due to tighter con- 


trol and the stoppage of all sources of leakages 
would be so considerable as to absorb the extra 
expense of stores administration, then there can 
be no question but that a change is fully 
justified. 

In a country-school district, a central store 
was established, necessitating reshipment of 
supplies over a wide area, yet, notwithstanding 
this disadvantage, a better and more 
satisfactory control over all supplies was 
effected, without an additional cost to the ad- 
ministration. How was this accomplished? By 
utilizing the school busses for delivery service 
as well as for transporting pupils. 

When more business executives of schools be- 
gin to adopt the same attitude toward the con- 
sumption of school supplies and material, as 
is common in every large industrial plant, and 
which is largely responsible for scientific pro- 
duction on a known cost basis, we shall appre- 
ciate more than we have in the past, that the 
cost of public education is still too high; or, 
shall we say, higher than it need be? 


BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PROBLEM OF 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL FINANCE 
(Continued from Page 63) 


funds are made partly on the basis of effort 
thus measured, then Strayer’s criticism seems 
to lose its weight. 

To make the point clearer, let us take two 
districts, A and B, alike in number of children 
to be educated, or in need, but unequal in full 
real valuation, and apply the proposition of 
Updegraff to them; measuring effort as I have 
suggested in terms of ratio of tax to real valu- 
ation. 


much 


Real Amount Rate to 

Valuation Needed Raise 
A ......$140,000 $1600 4 mills 
B ...... 160,000 1600 10 mills 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 
FIRE- ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 





It is perfectly obvious which district is mak- 
inge the greater effort, and which, therefore, 
should receive the greater assistance from state 
funds. If effort is measured in this way, Upde- 
graff’s method does equalize and stimulate both. 
On the other hand, it is also obvious which of 
these two districts, from a purely economic 
standpoint, would respond more easily to the 
stimulus of financial aid from the state, if this 
response would demand that the district raise 
$800 additional by local tax. To A this would 
mean merely the addition of 2 mills to its rather 
low existent rate; but to B it would mean the 
addition of 5 mills to the already high rate of 
10 mills. If, now, aid is to be granted on the 
basis of the increase in tax in the local district, 
it becomes apparent that there is point to 
Strayer’s claim that stimulation will defeat the 
purpose for which equalization is invoked. It 
appears to me that there is a place where these 
two men can stand together on this very im- 
portant point, if they can only bring them- 
selves to see the merits of the other’s viewpoint. 

It is the writer’s view that the fundamental 
purpose of all state apportionments ought to be 
the equalization of the very unequal opportu- 
nities that have been previously shown to exist. 
However, this must not be understood as imply- 
ing that complete equalization is possible or 
even desirable. For the only way in which com- 
plete equalization could be brought about would 
be for the state to levy all taxes and apportion 
all funds. The folly of such a procedure is 
illustrated by the experience of Connecticut 
with its income from the permanent school fund 
which was used to pay the expenses of the local 
districts, or at least that was its final effect. 
The state distributed the money to all the dis- 
tricts equally, and the result was that they re- 
lied upon these funds, and cut down on their 
local taxes, failing thereby to improve their 
schools and losing all local educational initia- 


tive. We do not desire to have any such state 
of affairs, even at the cost of failure to equalize 
educational burdens and opportunities. Fortu- 
nately neither of these extreme conditions is 
necessary, thanks to the careful study that has 
already been and is being given to these 
problems. 

It remains to test some of the states with 
respect to how well they are endeavoring to 
meet the responsibility which follows the fact 
that education is assumed to be a state obliga- 
tion in the United States. In spite of the sug- 
gestions which have been made periodically by 
state superintendents of public instruction in 
most of the states, and in spite of the excellent 
study of Cubberley of school funds and their 
apportionment, resulting in conclusions which 
compare quite favorably with the best that is 
being done today, we still find thoroughly un- 
scientific methods of apportionment in most of 
the states, and in many states methods of appor- 
tionment which are readily recognized as thor- 
oughly inequitable. It would be hard to find 
on any point greater divergence than in meth- 
ods of distributing the proceeds of the state 
school fund. There are all sorts of permuta- 
tions and combinations of the factors of aggre- 
gate attendance, average daily attendance, 
special activity, and per teacher, and each of 
these may have many sorts of limitations and 
qualifications. This is only another way of say- 
ing that most of the methods are an attempt to 
compromise what is admittedly bad with what 
is hoped may prove acceptably good. 

There is another factor, however, which is 
illustrated by the experience of Massachusetts. 
That factor is experimentation and testing. 
The apportionment of school funds in Massa- 
chusetts has been in a constant state of flux, 
because the schoolmen of the state have frankly 
faced the inadequacy of what is, and have tried 
out what gave promise of helping the situation, 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods by 
this company. 


The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 
SWIMMING POOL 
SPORTS APPARATUS 








Water Slides 

Marine Monsters 

Balsa Wood Surf Boards 
Life Buoys 

Safety Pool Matting 
Landing Stairs 


Aqua Planes 
Pool Ladders 
Diving Towers 
Water Ponies 
Life Line Buoys 
Depth Markers 


Spring Boards Life Lines, etc. 


Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


Hitt-STANDARD (op. 


EsST.1900 


Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. 
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We erect fence anywhere 





The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection 


A Cyclone Fence installation is the fundamen- 
tal necessity for protecting children from traffic 
danger at school grounds. Makes the entire 
school enclosure a safety zone. Compels chil- 
dren to use authorized entrances and exits, pre- 
vents them from dashing thoughtlessly into 
busy streets. Makes traffic control at cross- 
walks fully effective. Also affords permanent 
property protection for school grounds and 
buildings. Write for catalog No. 102. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Main Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, Illinois, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Forth Worth, Texas. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


clone 


Reg. U. ©. Pat. Off. 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


. 
| America’s | 
Ue 
“| wire fence 
#| ~since 1883 


x 


without 


DANGER 


Page Protected schools and play- 
grounds enable children to romp 
and play with perfect safety. Page 
Chain Link Fence—with its dis- 
tinctive square mesh—safeguards 
them from dangerous traffic—keeps 
undesirables without and protects 
buildings and equipment. 


Sturdily constructed of copper 
bearing steel, hot galvanized after 
weaving. All fittings, too, are gal- 
vanized to resist rust. 


A National. 


Fence Service 


Right in your vicinity is a Page distributor who 
maintains an efficient organization and who will 
gladly consult with you. Write for his name and 
address and interesting literature. No obligation. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. L9 
Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities 











ere they come! 


Basketball is drawing bigger 
crowds each year. 

Will you be able to give every 
fan that wants to see your 
games, a clear view of every 
play, from a safe, comfortable 
seat? 


They will come more often, 
and pay more readily, if they 
can get a seat. 


Circle A Bleachers are entirely 
safe. They hold four times 
the weight of a capacity crowd. 


And, Circle A Bleachers are 
entirely portable. Next sum- 
mer, use them for your out- 
side games and gatherings. 


Send now for our folder “The 
Facts About Circle A Bleach- 
ers.” It explains how many 
teams increased their attend- 
ance last year. It shows how 
your team can do the same. 
Send today. 


CircLe A Propucrts Corp. 
600 SOUTH 25rn ST. 
NEWCASTLE INDIANA 


CIRCLE()BLEACHERS 


SECTIONAL AND PORTABLE 


Fool Proo 


Schoolyard service requires 
the unbreakable Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font. 





cz 


iE Jalelepi 





Patented 


Vertical Bubbler 
Regular 
Angle Bubbler 
on order 


Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- 
bler. 


All brass supply pipe, valve 
and inner works. Nothing 
to corrode. 


Heavy cast iron pedestal. 


No cock to get out of order. 
The valve is pedal acting. 


Self-draining. Every drink 
is fresh. 

Children cannot squirt with 
it. 

Anti-freezing. 








All working parts are com- 
pletely enclosed and out 
of harm’s way yet readily 
accessible. No digging up. 


Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. 


Write for handsome booklet “What To Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 
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A Bird’s-eye View 


of the Leading Schools of America 
Reveals That the Great Majority 
Depend on the Dudley Keyless Lock. 


Here, for example, is the well-known Inglewood Union High 
School, California. Read Superintendent Green’s letter, and then decide 
for yourself. Instead of fussing with keys and confusion, you too can 


solve the locker problem once and for all. 


Insist on the genuine Dudley Keyless Lock, for it is silent in opera- 
tion—no clicks to overhear, and it is both pick-proof and fool-proof. 

Send today for your sample Dudley lock for free examination; 
also details of our plan enabling you to secure all the Dudleys you need 


without a cent of investment on your part. 


TRUSTEES 
GAY M. STEVENS. Presiden: 
peso 
4 LEUZINGER, View he 
Wrebure 
FRANK D. PARENT Cet 
Ingtewood 


LORENZO E. FISH Lewndate 
|. L GILLILAND, Hawthorne 


Bille ute readered iteensaed 
end in duplicate 


Inglewood Union High School 


G M. GREEN, Superintenden: end Prncapa! 


(INGLEWOOD CALIFORNIA 
October 10, 1927 


Triple Metals Corp., 
107 N. Wacker Drive, 
Uhicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find.a photograph of the 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


107 N. Wacker Drive . 


Dept. 16 ° 


CHICAGO 





plant of Inglewood Union High School. 


We are glad to say a word for Dudley padlocks, 
they have proved most successful for our use. 
Inglewood Union High School District has used 
Dudley padlocks for two years purchasing 
sufficient this summer to use on all service 
and gynmmasium lockers in the plant. 


Thank you again for the football schedules. 


Yours trily, 


Super inYendent. 


TMU 
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(Continued from Page 140) 

rather than let well enough alone. Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift comments that changes which 
were rather fundamental have been made more 
often there than in any other state. California 
has had somewhat of the same experience. Is 
it fair to say that this willingness to change 
accounts for the fact that Massachusetts and 
California have developed some rather sound 
and substantial procedures for attaining the 
ends set up previously in this paper in regard to 
distributing state school funds ? 

From the data gathered by the Educational 
Finance Inquiry in Volume VI we find that 
there is still one state, Ohio, which bases its 
appropriation of state funds, in part, upon a 
pure population factor, the provision being that 
the funds shall be apportioned to the counties 
in proportion to the number of male inhabitants 
over 21 years of age. It is obvious that this 
method bears no necessary relation to the 
schools, and is, therefore, not a sound basis for 
apportionment. There are several states which 
provide that the poll tax collected for schools 
shall go to the counties from which it was col- 
lected. This amounts to practically a population 
basis for apportionment. Even New Jersey, 
progressive in many ways, provides that 90 per 
cent of the state tax shall be returned to the 
counties in which it was collected. This means 
that the state fund resulting from taxation is 
apportioned according to wealth or property, 
which most assuredly is not an educational 
basis, nor an equitable basis. 

A step above these come the states which 
apportion according to the number of children 
of school age, the commonest ages specified 
being 5 to 21, although this varies greatly in 
the different states. Of the 48 states, there are 
27 which use this basis strictly, and three others 
which use “school population,” which seems, 
upon further examination of terminology within 


the school law, to mean the same thing. Clearly, 
this basis is an attempt to take into considera- 
tion the needs of communities for education, 
and is to that extent an educational basis. The 
difficulty with it as a means of apportioning 
funds is that it does not apportion the money 
according to the actual educational employment 
of the money, since not children in school, but 
merely children in the community, furnish the 
basis of apportionment. This scheme does not 
encourage communities to get their children 
into school, and may even have the opposite 
effect. However, it is a step in advance of the 
population or property basis, in that it does 
recognize at least potential educational basis, 
or need. 

A further step in advance, which recognizes 
the factor that is neglected in the previous plan, 
is the plan of apportioning on the basis of aver- 
age daily or aggregate attendance. Nine states 
use this in whole or in part. This method em- 
phasizes the effort of the community in the di- 
rection of getting their children into school, but, 
under the compulsory-education laws well en- 
foreed, does not recognize the need of a com- 
munity for state aid. As modified in my own 
state of Washington, it helps to equalize oppor- 
portunity in rural districts by providing that, if 
a school has too few pupils to equal 2000 days 
attendance, it shall be credited with enough 
additional days to make the total number on 
which its share of the state fund shall be deter- 
mined 2000 days. Thus the small rural school 
is aided, but still not in any way is aid given 
to poor districts either rural or urban. 

California makes an interesting combination 
or average daily attendance with a per-teacher 
apportionment, by apportioning to the county 
$700 per-teacher-allowed; and the law states 
that a teacher shall be allowed for each 35 chil- 
dren or fraction thereof not less than 10 in 
average daily attendance in the district during 


the previous year, as well as providing for 
teacher allowances from the fund for super- 
vision on the basis of much larger number of 
children in average daily attendance.’ This 
might be called a per-standard-teacher basis of 
apportionment, and has certain advantages over 
the per-teacher-employed basis, as well as cer- 
tain disadvantages. Many states employ the 
per-teacher basis in some form or other either in 
whole or in part as a method of apportioning 
the state funds. Of the schemes presented thus 
far, this seems to guarantee best an equal share 
in the state funds, since the teacher, at least 
from the point of view of cost, is a far more 
significant unit than the pupil in average daily 
attendance. However, since the state contributes 
on the average, less than 25 per cent of the 
total cost of schools, even this method does not 
equalize the burdens and the opportunities as 
between the poor and the wealthy districts. 

Twenty-two of the states, in one way or an- 
other, and more or less liberally, make pro- 
visions for apportionments which are based 
clearly on needs of relatively poor districts or 
relatively small schools. For example, New 
York apportions part of its state funds on a 
basis which makes the sum granted inversely 
proportional to the assessed valuation of the 
district, while Pennsylvania assigns a percent- 
age of the teacher’s salary in inverse ratio to 
the valuation of the district. These are steps 
in the right direction, so far as equalization is 
concerned, though neither of them goes far 
enough. 

Twenty-six states recognize more or less ade- 
quately in their scheme of apportionment the 
effort made by the local district to maintain and 
improve its schools. Minnesota furnishes a 
good instance. The law provides that, if any 
district, by taxing itself 20 mills, is unable to 
raise $40 per child enrolled for not less than 40 
days, then the state will assign to the district 
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“THE LIBERTY” ASBESTOS SCHOOL — 4 CLASSROOMS, CLOAKROOMS, TOILETS, AND STORAGE 


Your school building is ready 
— waiting for you in our factory 


The standardized design of the “Liberty” Fireproof Asbestos 
School saves you all the worry of planning the building and 
gives you the benefit of the best thought of skilled architects 
and trained educators without one cent of added cost. 

These schools are constructed from unit sections that can 
be quickly bolted together, making them very economical to 


erect. 


“The Liberty” school provides abundant light, air, and floor 
space to meet the most exacting requirements. 
exterior walls, ceiling, and roof are of unburnable asbestos 


materials. 


Interior and 


Other features include a well-lighted coatroom for each 
classroom, ample storage space for books and equipment, and 
vestibules that keep out the wind. 


These schools are supplied in various sizes from one room 
up to Consolidated or Community Schools. They have been ap- 
proved by the Departments of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey for permanent school buildings and un- 
doubtedly will meet all requirements in your own state. 


Write today for plans and specifications. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA 33 


33 $3 FACTORY, AMBLER, PA. 





that amount which will make up the difference. 
This sort of procedure is typical. Another form 
of the same procedure is for the state to grant 
certain aid if the local district will raise a like 
sum or meet certain standards set up. This is 
stimulation, as defined by Cubberley and by 
Updegraff. The latter has probably the more 
carefully worked-out plan, as would be expected, 
but Cubberley, of course, blazed the way by his 
penetrating conceptions set forth many years 
ago, before these problems became so generally 
studied. 

To sum up: The problem of educational 
finance grows out of very obvious current con- 
ditions: first, the increasing costs of education; 
second, the unequal distribution of wealth to be 
found throughout the country. Its solution will 
be found along the line of three main channels 
of effort: first, to develop a system of school 
budgets which will make a convincing evalua- 
tion and statement of the needs which any com- 
munity, state, or county presents to be met by 
education; second, to evolve a taxation program 
that will subject all forms of wealth, and all 
income especially, to the necessity of meeting 
its just share of the burden for schools, or to 
raise the money where the wealth and income 
exist; and third, to apportion funds thus gath- 
ered in such a way as to gaurantee to all chil- 
dren, not only as nearly as possible equality of 
educational opportunity; but also an education 
increasingly adequate to meet their own and 
society’s expanding needs. 

TRAITS AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS IN OHIO 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
and 92 per cent owning their own business in 
listed most frequently by superintendents are 
whole or in part. It is interesting to note 
that the five desirable traits and qualifications 
open-mindedness, a good education, an ini rest 





in good schools, success in business and willing- 
ness to cooperate with the superintendent. These 
traits are indicative of the broad-minded indi- 
vidual. There is further inference to the effect 
that the small village and rural school-district 
boards attract men of narrower caliber than 
the boards in the larger districts. The village 
and rural school districts are under the control 
of the county board, and the honor and privilege 
of being a member on these boards is not as 
highly prized as it should be to attract the best 
type of men. It might further be predicted that 
these small districts will be the first to disappear 
in favor of a larger unit such as the county 
school district. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS ON A NON- 
GRADED BASIS 
(Concluded from Page 37) 

In addition to this, each individual child’s 
record card filed in the superintendent’s office 

shows: 


Pupil’s name. 
Place of birth. 


School year. 
Date of birth. Parent’s name. 
Parent's occupation. Residence of parent. 
Chronological age. Mental age. 1.Q. (test used). 
Recommendation for next year: 


PN 6.666.405.5646 445 8500 840680008 CS grade 6 
BE  6:6.6.6-6:6.6.60 666.5000 0 048504856004 408 grade 7 
TEE, 6.8.0. 6:0-6.6:5.00:66.6.6.0006000404640080008 grade 6 
DE, Sad wide s6Ciaeewrseseeeeeeeeeteu grade 5 
CU GD 666.064.6666 060 6868 bcce ens grade 6 


At the opening of school for the next term 
any pupil who seems to have been wrongly 
classified, or any new students may be classified, 
by giving the same standard tests and then 
giving a grade placement in each subject, ac- 
cording to the standards by which other pupils 
have been grouped. These standards are shown 


on each of the records filed in the superin- 
tendent’s office. 
Teachers’ Criticisms 
Near the end of the 1926-27 school year the 


teachers who participated in the operation of 
this program were asked to write a discussion 


on what they considered the benefits of classi- 
fying by achievement and educational needs. 
A summary of, their opinions follows: 

1. It adapts the instruction to the needs of 
the individual child. It is a step toward adapt- 
ing the school to individual differences and the 
instruction to individual needs. 

2. It provides assignments that fit the abili- 
ties of students. 

3. It makes possible a better quality of 
classwork. 

4. It makes group instruction easier because 
classes are more homogeneous as to pupil 
abilities. 

5. Pupils are better able to comprehend the 
work. 

6. It creates greater interest and more effort 
on the part of the student when he knows that 
he will be allowed to forge ahead according to 
his ability. 

7. It creates greater general 
school among teachers and pupils. 
8. It stimulates competition among pupils. 

9. It does not create confusion. A super- 
ficial glance at the program might lead one to 
think that it involves much confusion, but such 
is not the case. After the first ten days of 
school, each child knows when and where to go, 
and the necessary moving around is accom- 
plished with very little disturbance. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


After the Rain. Cleanliness customs of children 
in many lands. By Grace T. Hallock. Paper, 96 


interest in 


pages. Published by the Cleanliness Institute, New 
York, N. Y. The author in teaching cleanliness to 


school children has utilized simple tales of child 
life among people in the far-off quarters of the 
globe. The stories are told with simplicity and 
charm and are intended to stimulate an interest in 
the part played by soap and water in the promotion 
of health. The neatness of Holland, the quaintness 
of France, and the peculiarities of Africa, are here 
told in a way that helps children to realize that the 
(Concluded on Page 146) 
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‘Better than 
eyes in the back 
of my head’ — 





The playground fence takes 

the place of the “eyes in the 

back of the head” that a 

teacher needs to keep children 

from darting off the play- 
ground—into danger. 


The Anchor playground fence in- 
sures discipline and safety. It re- 
lieves the teacher of “guard duty” 
and allows her to devote all of her 
time to supervision and instruction. 


With its new unclimbable square 
terminal posts an Anchor Fence is 
more protective and more attractive 
in appearance than ever before. Its 
anchored posts (the strongest fence 
posts made), heavy galvanizing, and 
other features of enduring construc- 
tion insure everlasting service. 





Anchor Sales and Erecting 
Service is nation-wide. A 
phone call, wire or letter 
puts it at your disposal. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


MY Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
& in Principal Cities 
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~DUBLTOWLS 





introduced three years ago — 


and now accepted as the most 
efficient and economical towel 
service by over 400 schools . . 


Expenditures for most schools are observed with a critical 
eye. Many school officials have learned that Dubltowls 
help them keep within their budgets. As a rule, wherever 
these towels have been given a trial, they’ve gained a per- 
manent place—becoming standard equipment. 


Dubltowls can greatly reduce the cost of towel service in 
schools. Correct size—no waste. One Dubltowl wipes dry. 
Its efficiency stops careless children from using more than 
one. 


Dubltowls do not tear or break. Soft as old linen. Can be 
used as readily on the face as on the hands. Dispensed 
from neat Dubltowl cabinet or your present standard size 
equipment. Size of sheet 1034 x 10 inches. 150 Dubltowls 
(300 sheets) to the package. 25 packages per carton. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Cabinet, with 4 packages of Dubltowls, sent 
on request for free trial. Mail the coupon. 


S=)UBLTOWLS 


“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-TRY IT” 





Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Send me your dispensing cabinet and 4 packages of Dubltowls for 
free trial. It is understood that no obligation is involved, and that 
carrying charges will be prepaid. 


A Bay West Wash-Up Kit (combination of Dubltowls and soap 
sheets) to fit door pocket of auto will be included. 


NN og ke ca nak. Biare 5s6 ONT EES POO ALE NR OSRA OE NES CE RYSRORRS 
TN ao ia da C5 aia A NECA RMSE IA ARABS SETA AEA TERRE 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 


second only to light and ventilation. 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s 


resistant. 


| 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





| Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
| Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 
} 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
Quiet rooms are 


Quilt 


| 
| is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 
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Yhe Herman Nelson 
hifet Unit Heater 


realizes all the theoretical advantages of Unit Heater principles 


Leak-proof, rust-proof and indestructible in service ... Operating steam 
pressure from 1 to 150 Ibs. No reducing valves necessary . . . Greater range 
of flexibility and capacity. Freezing cannot harm it. . 
other reasons, each distinct and exclusive, why the Herman Nelson hiJet 
Unit Heater realizes your ideal of a trouble-proof, efficient unit heater . . . 
Before you contract for any unit heaters, let us submit our facts for intelli- 
gent study . . . If you are interested in heating 
Mills ° 
Garages ° 


a See’ 





With 






Teac’ MARK 







. There are many 








Railroad Shops + Roundhouses 
Gymnasiums * Auditoriums 
write for our catalogue 







THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT 
and the 
HERMAN NELSON 
INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
















Write for your copy of 
the Herman Nelson 
bijJetUnit Heater 
catalogue. 











(Concluded from Page 144) 
children of all mankind seek the same common 
ends and that the ideal of cleanliness is fundamen- 
tal to those ends. 

Student Employment in the Lincoln School. By 
Fred Strickler. Paper, 36 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
Issued by the bureau of publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. The 
booklet describes the employment bureau and its 
method of operation. It discusses the worth of 
employment to the school, its economic worth to 
the students, and features which might improve the 
employment service. There is a table giving in 
detail the classifications of work done by students. 

Varying Types of Service Rendered Georgia by 
Teachers. By J. O. Martin. Paper, 45 pages. 
Issued by the state education department, Atlanta, 
Ga. The purpose of the study is to show the 
qualifications of the white teachers and what may 
be done to train an adequate number for the public 
schools. In the study an effort has been made to 
show the relationship between the degree of train- 
ing and the size of school, the length of service, 
the supply and the demand for teachers. The study 
concludes with a list of recommendations. 

Progressive Word Studies. Paper, 20 pages. 
Published by the American Book Company, New 
York City. A manual vf information and course of 
study based on “progressive word studies.” The 
manual is intended for the use of teachers who use 
the book as a classroom textbook. In addition to 
providing for thorough work in spelling, the book 
gives suggestions for the mastery of pronunciation, 
the meaning, and the use-of words in script and in 
print. Such instruction leads the pupil to the 
ready and habitual use of the dictionary. 

Important Events in European and American 
History. By F. E. Moyer. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 
35 cents. Published by the Self-Test Publishing 
Co., New York City. The booklet offers a rather 
complete treatment of important topics in history 
which have been treated in newspaper dispatches 
and magazine articles, as well as important events 
in the history of the United States. Among the 
topics treated are The Dawes Plan, the League of 
Nations, the United States and Nicaragua, and The 
United States and Mexico. 








COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION 
(Concluded from Page 68) 


Every classroom teacher needs the stimulation 
which the spirit of investigation lends, needs 
growth from within and the sense of compan- 
ionship in a common enterprise. Teachers do 
not need to be told things as they need to ke 
stimulated to find out for themselves. 

The poorest-paid teacher stands closest to the 
great problems and many offer, if properly stim- 
ulated, the largest contributions to educational 
investigations. The extravagant preference for 
ready-made methods, as distinguished from ever- 
developing method, is a sort of superstition with 
many educational teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents. 

In conclusion, the principal that does not 
recognize the ethical law, the hunger for free- 
dom, the spirit of human fellowship, the good of 
self and all, the spirit of adventure which exists 
between the one individual and another and gov- 
erns the world of man, cannot supervise, no 
matter what authority he may happen to possess 
temporarily. If he cannot learn he cannot teach. 

It is our business as principals to gain and to 
give, to train and to be trained, to stand in liv- 
ing ministration between supervisors and super- 
intendent on the one hand and the teachers on 
the other, ever keeping in mind that our aim 
must never be self-seeking. 

True leadership always means self-sacrifice 
and self-renunciation. It passes on ideas. It gives 
ideas but it doesn’t claim them. It scatters 
seeds but it doesn’t seek to reap the harvest. 
Let us make our schools clearing houses for 
educational opinion, training schools in educa- 
tional discussion, centers for educational dis- 
semination. 

From the halls of educational conference, 
and the offices of educational administration and 
supervision, we shall pass on. May our lives 


and our labors stand as inspiration and example 
to those who will take our places. 

“By the steps that we have cut they will climb, 
by the stairs that we have built they will 
mount.” 


THE DENVER SCHOOL BUDGET FOR 1927-28 

The board of education of Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently adopted a budget prepared by Supt. A. L. 
Threlkeld calling for a total expenditure of $6,314,- 
667 for school purposes. The amount is distributed 
to the various separate funds as follows: 


UNTO: MINION 055 015:4:5-0:6:6:0.5 0 Seaeng yeaa bensiee eer $ 169,445 
SIND at vo ince x483644.0-26ds o0 see ea ee sa 4,048.710 
ee ee 86,240 
I SN 65-565 5445040445 2090S OG RRO 34,500 
COOSTATION GE SCHOO! PIAHE 60.6 6icccccsccsccvccces 369,650 
NE, OMNI 5.6 6.46.4 5.0 6550:6000006% 46.06 0024 E 000% 91,953 
Maintenance of school plant.................. 144,500 
NE MII o-ea.5:5,04-4:0 8 154.8046 54.5609 9-05044608% 757,831 
SE, A 5954.08 5:00 See weanweas se eebeensaees 611,838 

ONS. (64:4 16 0064 8400s 7009549 SE TEENS $6,314,667 


The budget provides for the regular increases of 
teachers and principals. It also provides over 
$630,000 for new buildings and equipment. To 
meet the increase in expenditures for this year, the 
tax levy has been increased .564 mills, making the 
total mill levy for the year, 14.364 mills. 


LIBERAL SICK-LEAVE RULES IN 
BUFFALO 

The board of education of Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
passed rules for sick leave, as follows. 

Employees who have been in the school depart- 
ment not less than one year and not less than three 
years will receive full pay while on sick leave for 
one calendar month. 

Those employed not less than three years and 
less than ten years will receive full pay for the 
first month of sick leave and half pay for the next 
five months; those employed for ten years or more 
will receive the same as those in the second classifi- 
cation and such further considerations as the board 
sees fit to give them from time to time. 

These regulations do not apply to teachers alone 
but also to the other civil-service employees of the 
school department so that hereafter all will be on 
equal footing. 

The board has adopted another rule that the 
maximum time limit in which teachers may receive 
pay on sick leave will be one year. 
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Behind B & L Precision 
instruments are the 75 
years of experience, the 
unequalled facilities for 
manufacturing, and the 
high ideals of America’s 
leading optical institution. 
These factors insure the 
Inherent Quality of Bausch 
& Lomb products. 
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ICROSCOPE FS withstands 
the inexperience of embryo 
microscopists in high schools, and 
faithfully serves the students more 
expert in its use. The patented side 
fine adjustment ceases to operate 
when objective touches slide. The 
tube length is fixed at 160mm. The 
pinion of the coarse adjustment 
can not override the rack and the 
objective can not be lowered against 
the iris diaphragm. The finish is 
reagent and alcohol proof. 
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Model FS-2. . . .$71.75 






“‘Microscopes and Accessories 
for Educational Institutions”’ 
will be sent upon request. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 





MOTION PICTURE 


( NO 

SHAFT |! BELTS 

DRIVE ) or 
| oem 


LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
our money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive meshanieal features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 
Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. : 





Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 
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680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 











Read the Story — 


DRUMMOND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
E W MESSINGER. Surenieno PH 
WISCONSIN 
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ORUMMOND 


ee Ockobe, 20,1927 


October 25, 19¢7 


Mr. E. W. Messinger 
Drummond, Wisconsin 


My deer Mr. Messinger, 


We dealt with the Universa 
Studio, Pine & Van Slyke Court pg ae B 
The manager ie Mr. Joy. F apes 
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ASHLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
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Universal Scenic Studio, Inc. 


St. Paul — Minn. 
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MY FIRST 
NUMBER BOOK 


By C. L. Thiele, Supervisor of Exact Sciences, Detroit Public Schools; 
Irene Sauble, Assistant Superintendent of Exact Sciences, Detroit 
Public Schools; and Nettie Oglesby, Second Grade Critic Teacher, 
Roosevelt Elementary School, Detroit Teachers College. Illustrated by 
Margaret lannelli, lannelli Studios, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


My First Number Book, a most attractive 
text for the second grade, introduces the 
child to formal arithmetic. The pupil learns 
through the things he loves to do—through 
games, buying and selling toys, playing 
store, selling papers, telling time—activities 
all involving number facts. And he works 
out his little problems in the light of most 
engaging little pictures in colors by the well- 
known Iannellis. 


Introduction by Edward Lee Thorndike. 


Send for descriptive folder with sample pages 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. M-94) 


CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


New York 
270 Madison Ave. 


San Francisco 
559 Mission St. 



















GUIDE BOOKS TO 
LITERATURE 


By ENGLEMAN and MCTURNAN 


For Your Junior High School 
Books One, Two, and Three 





“A wealth of inspiring material that is good 
reading.” 
Principal of Junior High School, Cincinnati, O. 


% 


“We adopted Books One, Two, and Three with- 
out any solicitation by representatives. My Junior 
High School teachers examined several texts, both 
in subject matter and usability. The decision was 
unanimous in favor of your series.” 

Principal of Junior High School, Los Banos, Calif. 


~ 


“TI am having the pleasure of using them through- 
out the Junior High School. I think they are the 
most valuable books any school can adopt. We are 
enjoying them immensely.” 

Junior High School Teacher, Marion, Ind. 








Write for the Brochure. I t contains a 
complete story from Book Two, “WHY 
DRAYTON WAS SAFE.” You will like it. 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago, New York 
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American Book 
Company 


Educational 


Publishers 


NEW YORK, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 
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Announcement 
Rational Bookkeeping 
and 
Accounting 


Advanced Course 


NOW ON PRESS — READY NOV. 30 


The publication of the Advanced Course completes the 
series of this, the latest of all bookkeeping texts. 

The Elementary and Advanced texts together with one 
Practice Set contain ample material for the most comprehen- 
sive courses. A complete edition of the textbook confines the 
contents of the Elementary and Advanced Course in one volume. 


Salient Features: 


Effective Method of Approach and Teaching Plan. 

Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational values of 
bookkeeping. 

Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminating non- 
essential routine. 

Flexible and adapted for use under any conditions. 

Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of checking and other 
tiresome, ineffectual, routine work. 

Teachers’ Manual contains solutions of all exercises and 
problems in complete detail. 

Economical in cost of supplies. 

Recognizes the supremacy of the teacher in the trinity of 
instructor, student, and subject-matter. 


List Prices 
Elementary TOKE oi... ised. $1.50 


pa i i ra 1.50 
oo are 1.20 
PEED BUR ivcccscescsevdivs 2.00 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 
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Specify Walraven Covers Because 
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Pies that Walraven Health Book Covers are a great 
help to them in impressing on the minds of their pupils 
the fundamental rules of Health, Thrift, and Neatness. 


Numerous letters of appreciation come to us daily from 


They teach lessons in Health, Thrift, and Neatness, 


They are a one-piece cover, easily adjustable. 


They fit snugly. 


4. They stay on and wear well, being made of extra 
strong and durable Kraft paper. 


They are attractive. 


6. They are reinforced at the corners and back where 
there is the greatest amount of strain. 


Write for our interesting 
‘“PRESERVATION BOCKLET” 


Samples will also be 
furnished on request 





teachers throughout the United States and Canada, who 


realize the benefits their pupils are deriving from the use 
of Walraven Health Book Covers. 


These fundamental rules are carried into the homes on 
the textbooks where they are brought to the attention of 
the parents of the school children, thus helping to build 
a better and healthier community. 


A. T. Walraven Book Cover Company 


Dallas 


Chicago 














STRevIEWSIeS 


Public-School Business Administration 

By N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt. 
Cloth bound, 1,068 pages. Published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Here is an important work. The authors have 
embodied their vast experience covering many years 
in the field of school administration into an _ ex- 
haustive presentation and_ definite conclusions. 
They proceed upon the thought that “good business 
administration makes possible the advancement of 
the material needs of a school system, so that the 
educational program of each child may progress 
in the manner designated by the instructional and 
supervisory officers. The expansion of edu- 
e*tional programs, increasing educational costs, 
and the greater complexities of organization have 
had their influence upon the concept of manage- 
ment. Lay members of boards of education have 
found it impossible to meet the increasing number 
of duties.” 

The authors most wisely also hold that, “lay 
members of boards of education serving for the 
first time can only become familiar with the mani- 
fold duties and responsibilities of educational ad- 
ministration through a comprehensive treatise of 
the problems, which will confront them during their 
term of service. It is a courageous school-board 
member who attempts a solution in any field of 
enterprise without first becoming familiar with the 
recent researches which have helped in part to 
secure adequate solutions, and with the inter- 
relations of each problem with every other problem 
of business management.” 


The entire range of school administration work 
is covered in thirty-five chapters. They enter into 
the principles and practices that must control in 
order to attain efficiency. Trends and tendencies 
are not overlooked. 

Definite plans of organization for the manage- 
ment of a school system are presented, and the 
authors enter deeply into the subjects of fiscal con- 
trol as well as into general school housekeeping. 


The practical phases which enter into office manage- 
ment, account keeping, care and treatment of funds, 
the preservation and protection of plant values— 
all are adequately dealt with. There are chapters 
that go into the question of indebtedness, admin- 
istration and control of bond issues, as well as into 
principles governing financial statements and 
reports, and the preparation of budgets. Attention, 
too, is given to subjects of textbook and storeroom 
management. The proper distribution of accounts 
in order to ascertain so-called cost finding, together 
with audit, research and survey considerations, are 
properly considered. 

Attention is given to school-board organization 
and school-board committees. The book goes quite 
exhaustively into a study of the size of school 
boards, the rules and regulations that guide their 
deliberations, and the question of standing com- 
mittees. There has been a tendency on the part 
of school boards in the smaller and medium-size 
cities to abolish all standing committees and per- 
mit all questions to be thrashed out in open board 
meetings. The studies made by such experts as 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, W. W. Theisen and H. 8S. Gan- 
ders are quoted. 

The authors go into some detail to show exactly 
what the several committee functions are, their 
number and manner of reporting. Examples are 
provided showing how school boards of a given 
membership are split up into committee units. 
Here, of course, it is found that there is no par- 
ticular uniformity as to a division of school-board 
work, 

In assembling the material for this work the 
authors have shown marvelous discrimination in 
choosing the methods and procedures that are 
acceptable in the light of modern concepts in school 
administration. The evolution of the past quarter 
of a century has introduced new forms, or at least 
modified the old, in matters of organization and 
in a stricter division of the business and educa- 
tional factors intrusted with a school system. 

The appendices form an important part of this 
remarkable volume. They deal with the several 
forms deemed most serviceable in the presentation 
of financial statements, general records, budget 
estimates, proposals, audits, ete. 

The bibliography, which lists 356 publications, 
mentions 57 articles which were published in the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


The Tired Child 

By Max Seham, M.D., and Grete Seham, M.D. 
Cloth, 342 pages. Price, $2. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book is the work of Drs. Max and Grete 
Seham, who have prepared in concise form the 
various conditions acting singly or combined to 
produce chronic fatigue in infancy and childhood. 
The authors write in a clear though simple style, 
stressing the important points in such a way that 
not only the physician but the parent and teacher 
may have access to the material presented. 

In the book the authors discuss not acute fatigue 
but chronie fatigue which expresses itself in feel- 
ings of tiredness and protracted diminution of one 
or more of the bodily functions. The material is 
divided into three parts. Part one déals w:th the 
elementary and fundamental principles of growth 
and development as well as with the psychology and 
physiology of work and efficiency in childhood. 
Part two discusses the nature, the causes, and the 
associated factors of fatigue. Part three lays em- 
phasis upon the prevention and management of 
chronic fatigue as it comes within the realms of the 
parent, the school, and the teacher. A schedule of 
rational health habits is presented to be used as a 
standard for all normal children of school age. 


The book will be found helpful to every parent 
and teacher who have in their keeping the care of 
a child and who desire to increase its physical 
and mental health and to insure the vigor of the 
future citizen. The book should find a place on the 
shelves of those who are interested in the peda- 
gogic as well as the medical care of the infant and 
child. 

American Indian and Other Folk Dances 
By Mary 8S. Shafter. Cloth, quarto, 77 pages. 
Price, $3. A. S. Barnes Co., New York City. 

This collection includes five Indian dances, four 
American dances, a Mexican dance, and five dances 
of European origin. Complete directions and music 
are provided, and adequate information on the 
spirit of each dance is given to make its re- 
production quite easy. With one exception the 
illustrations are examples of pictures which do not 
illustrate what they aim to portray. 

Shug the Pug 

By Feza M. Reynolds. Cloth bound, 127 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 
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J.C. Brair Company 


‘“‘PERFECT GOODS ONLY’”’ 






Huntinacpon, Penn's. U.S. A. 





Here is the story of a real dog who does a lot of 
things, amusing and brave, that only a dog can do. 
He is the constant companion of children in the 
country, enters into their sports and adventure and 
acquits himself in a most interesting fashion. 

The book is provided with an attractive colored 
cover design, and is illustrated throughout. 


The Brother Bears 

By Anna Williams Arrett. Cloth bound, 125 
pages. Price, 70 cents. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

The principal story deals with four little bears 
who had their little joys and sorrows just as these 
come to children. But there are also other stories. 
There is one about Wee Willie Squirrel, another 
about some little robins, and still another about a 
funny bunny. 

But the author also takes time to tell about 
Jimmy Jack-o’-Lantern, Billy’s Pumpkin Pie, the 
Easter Flower Choir, Happiness Castle, etc. The 
text is set in large type and the pictures are in 
color. 


Animal Pets 
By Anna Bogenholm Sloane. Cloth bound, 110 
pages. Price, 70 cents. Published by Beckley- 


Cardy Company, Chicago. 

This is another of the series of children’s books 
brought out by the Beckley-Cardy Company. It 
contains some nineteen stories dealing with animal 
pets from near and far. Little lambs, rabbits, mice, 
goldfish, kittens and cats, canaries, hens and 
chickens, and even baby elephants and frogs run 
through the pages of the book in manner to please 
the child mind. 

The book is bound in an attractive cover, printed 
in large type and handsomely illustrated. 


The Breed-French Speller 

By F. S. Breed and William C. French. Cloth, 
257 pages. Published by Lyons & Carnahan, 
Chicago. 

This. book is prefaced with an illuminating dis- 
cussion on curriculum making in spelling. The 
authors proceed from the thought that the results 
of scientific investigations cannot be ignored in 
curriculum construction, and hold that a textbook 
must comply with the later findings. 

Thus, the gradation of words is approached with 
exceeding discrimination and the methods of study 
become more exact. A week’s work is pianned in 
such manner as to achieve the maximum results. 


The lessons, which apply to the first and second 
grades, are arranged in progressive order, accom- 
panied with suggestions to teachers, and ample 
review questions. These emphasize an understand- 
ing of the meaning of words as well as their 
spelling. 


The Squirrel Tree 

By Margaret J. McElroy and Jessica O. Younge. 
Cloth, 94 pages, illustrated. Published by the 
American Book Company, Chicago. 


This book addresses itself to small children. The 
text, which is printed in large type, deals with 
child fancy, child play, and child work. The 
atmosphere is one of trees and flowers, of country 
rides and strolls, of parties and studies. The 
squirrel runs through it all with playful excitement 
and entertains and amuses with its antics and 
habits. 

The book is illustrated with colored pictures of 
the outline type—all neatly drawn. 


Getting Well and Staying Well 

By John Potts, M. D., with an introduction by 
J. B. McKnight, M. D. Cloth, 223 pages. Price, 
#2. Published by C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This book is addressed to tuberculous patients, 
public health nurses, and doctors. It contains the 
information that should be known by tuberculous 
patients, their families, and physicians. 

The author maintains that tuberculosis work is 
teaching work, and that everything that doctors 
learn about the disease should be translated into 
layman’s language for layman’s use. The impor- 
tant subjects covered are suspecting tuberculosis, 
the diagnosis, learning tuberculosis, the sanitarium, 
sanitation, routine, quackery, signs of improvement, 
happiness or regret. 


Manual of Everyday Reading 

Teachers’ manual for books one, two, and three. 
By Henry C. Pearson and Charles W. Hunt. Paper, 
141 pages. Published by the American Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 


This book reflects in an interesting way not only 
the progress which is being made in the teaching 
of silent reading but also in the specific aid which 
needs must be given to the teacher in using the 
newest textbooks. The method of the manual is 
excellent. The reviewer is inclined to disagree with 
the author in the selection of some of the books 
recommended for the class library. 


Nations of the World 

A pageant. Prepared by the faculty of Public 
School 53, Buffalo, New York. Cloth, 46 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $2. Published by A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York City. 

This book has been designed to show what the 
important nations of the world have contributed to 
civilization, and especially what the United States 
has contributed. The pageant is based on fact, is 
pleasurable and colorful, as well as educational. 
The pageant has been successfully produced. It 
may be adapted to a large or small number of 
actors, and can be produced in schools or com- 
munities. 


The New Technic of Teaching Primary Reading 

Paper, 31 pages. Published by the Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

This booklet is intended for the use of teachers 
in the beginning stages of reading. It offers sug- 
gestions to teachers in teaching the Child’s Own- 
Way Series, taking up in particular individual in- 
struction, pre-primer work, seat work, phonics, 
kindergarten and home background, and library 
reading. 


New Type Questions in Chemistry 

By Charles E. Cook. Octavo, 106 pages. 
80 cents. Globe Book Co., New York City. 

The splendid movement for objective testing in 
all subjects in the elementary and secondary schools 
has produced a large amount of literature outlining 
principles and methods of testing. A vast amount 
of material has been provided in individual subjects 
suggesting how the general principles and methods 
can be applied definitely to these subjects. 

The present book shows how these established 
types of objective testing can be applied to chemis- 
try to make the teaching of the subject more effi- 
cient and the examinations more accurate. The 
author provides a complete series of tests, covering 
the entire range of the subject as now taught in 
secondary schools. The book is suggestive and 
should be most helpful for any teacher. 


Five Thousand Sheet-Steel Products 
Porto boards, 446 pages. Price, $3. Published 
hy the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This trade directory will be found of interest to 
supervisors in charge of sheet-metal classes and to 
(Concluded on Page 153) 


Price, 
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MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN 


| nate _ HISTORY 
te . ee For Elementary 
MY WORK BOOK 


History Courses 
] By 
in EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY | 


Olive Bucks, M.A., 
and Grace McNealy 


This Work Book gives 
| vivid word pictures of the 
}} adventures and life of the 
‘| early pioneers of America. 
| The pupil sails with Co- 
‘| lumbus and_ shares in 
| making his plans. The 
i] pupil travels up the mys- 
| terious St. Lawrence with 
| Cartier, and explores the 
marvelous Great Lakes 
with La Salle. He spends 
a day on a plantation of 
a rich Virginian, and vis- 
its the Kermis, the cattle 
| fair, and the Jolly Dutch 
H| in Old New York. 

ii The study of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is made 
something more than a 
jumble of words. They are led to feel the suffering and hardships that 
came to the American patriots and they get the thrill of the last day 
of the war. 


OLIVE BUCKS.AM. 
GRACE MS NEALY 


2046 E 71" St. Cleveland Ohio. 


Special Features of the Workbooks 


Picture maps partly drawn, are to be finished by pupil from his reading. 

Interesting pictures to be colored by the pupil or to be used as patterns of 
costumes for plays. Space is given for original drawings by pupils. 

Arithmetic problems which add reality to historical facts. 

These are most suggestive and arouse a creative desire in pupils. 
These are most suggestive and arouse a creative desire in pupils. 

Rich source material, drawing from the actual accounts written by the adven- 
| turers themselves, gives valuable material on such topics as North American 
| Indians and the appearance and lives of great men. 

Dramatization is stressed. 
Reviews are new views, with clever use of geography, as well as history. 


ee Tee ee Tee Ce TTT TE Toe PEEP eRT TOLER e ee $0.48 
Regular School Board Discount. 





| 
| 
Send for a complete catalog listing all Harter Publications 
| 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 
| 2035 East 71st Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LEITZ Micro Projector 


RIGIDLY AND PERMANENTLY ALIGNED 
MODEL ‘*XB’’ 





(Projection is possible with microscope arranged in horizontal 
and vertical position.) 


Arranged with microscope in horizontal position. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 


Magnifications up to 4000X. 

Screen distances are possible up to about 40 ft. 

Compact Size—extreme length 29 in. x 13% in. high; weight 
18 lbs. ° 

Easily portable. 

The entire apparatus is aligned to one strong casting. 
Manipulation exceedingly simple; no training required. 
Equipped with each one precision coarse and fine focusing 
adjustment. 

Brilliant and sharply defined images. 

Moderate price. 


The Most Ideal Projecton Equipment for Colleges, High- and 
Elementary Schools. 
List Price. ...$127.50 Subject to Institutional Discount of 10%. 
Write for Pamphlet No. 1124 (DD). 


E. LEITZ, INC. 
60 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. sa 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P. I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 


SIPS gejpor 


9° 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
nary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
DJVSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 
‘OLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 
Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA e« DALLAS 


CHICAGO 





or_—~—~—~rlrlllllll™ay, 
The ‘““Supreme 


Authority’”’ 
for the Schools 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy 
stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, Freud, 
aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 
pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabu- 
lary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 illustrations. 
One of the wisest of our school superintendents 
says: “I have never yet seen a person, whether 
pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all-round ae 
scholar. A better test than this of 
the value of dictionary work 
could not be found.” 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


To Develop Poise 
and Muscle Co-ordination 





THE NARRAGANSETT 
HORIZONTAL AND VAULTING BAR 


is an important piece of apparatus in every well 
equipped gymnasium for boys. 


Send for list of gymnasium apparatus that is 
typical for your class of schools. 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 
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to Stand 


Afco Chain Link Fence is weatherproof, be- 
cause made of expensive copper-bearing steel 
galvanized after weaving. It is service-proof 
because of its substantial construction and 
sturdy design. It returns continuing dividends 
in the way of permanent protection to pupils 
and property. Afco Quality can be had in 
wrought iron fence, too—where the beauty and 
dignity of wrought metal are sought. 

Let our local representative 

place the Afco Fence Catalog 

before you. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
225 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
we Picante a MERE A i Ri 
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SOUTH VIEW SCHOOL — MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


featuring the 


Mitchell “Merry Whirl’ 


The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommodate as many as fifty 
children at one time and it operates so easily on its roller and ball 
bearings that one little tot of five or six can manipulate it alone 
without excessive exertion. Its ample capacity and variety of mo- 
tion—swinging in and out from the mast as well as around it— 
adapts it to places where limited space precludes the use of more 
than one Playground attraction. A plot 30 ft. square is room 
enough for the Mitchell Merry-Whirl. 


Write for Catalogue 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1801 Forest Home Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


— BRANCHES — 
CLEVELAND 





WICHITA 





ST. PAUL 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Picci Viet keel Del ee ad oad 


Y 0 


MOU A Mi Ge Re 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 
Curtain Tracks—-Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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VITA GLASS 


the most widely used, | 
best known, most con- 
clusively health-tested 
ultra-violet transmis- | 


sion glass in the world. 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION 


50 East 42d Street 
New York City 
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ATOX Vene- 
tian Blinds 

are easily raised 
or lowered to 
any desired 
height. The pan- 
els are easily 
adjusted, giving 
absolute control 
over the distri- 
bution of mel- 
lowed daylight. 





Good Air o** Light 
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HEALTH—study—and progress 

depend on good ventilation 
and good light with full protec- 
tion from sun glare. 


RATOX Venetian Blinds are 
carefully made of lustrous finish 
wood panels held parallel. The 
easy adjustment of these panels 
controls both air and light. Draft 
and sun glare are effectively shut 
out. At the same time, outside 
light is reflected and distributed 
into all corners of the room. Defi- 
nitely prevents eye-strain. 


Write for details and complete 
information. A full range of 
colors enables you to select blinds 
to harmonize with all rooms. 


HOUGH SHADE 
CORPORATION 
(Industrial Division) 


142 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


- 


4 





(Concluded from Page 150) 
school-board purchasing departments who are en- 
gaged in the purchase of products involving sheet 
metal. 
1927 Yearbook of the Southwestern Educational 

Research and Guidance Association 

Edited by W. W. Clark. Paper, 59 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Research Service Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Contains the proceedings of the sixth annual con- 
ference and papers on various important aspects of 
educational research. 

Special Day Pageants for Little People 

By Marion Kennedy and Katharine Bemis. 
Cloth, 48 pages. Price, $1.50. Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York City. 

A collection of 21 pageants suited for the particu- 
lar school holidays are outlined in this book with 
complete directions concerning stage management, 
costumes, ete. At least two of the pageants appeal 
to the reviewer as having quite missed the correct 
significance of the days observed. Hallowe’en has 
no meaning if its religious significance is forgotten, 
and Christmas is incomplete if the Christ-child is 
eliminated from its observance. 


Cornelli 
By Johanna Spyri. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


New York. 

Children who enjoyed Spyri’s Heidi will be de- 
lighted with this book. Jt is written very much 
in the same vein and concerns the adventures of a 
poor little girl who finds happiness. 


Practical Football 

By G. S. Lowman. Cloth, 280 pages. Price, $4. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City. 

High-school coaches will appreciate this com- 
plete professional work which takes up every aspect 
of the subject from the training and conditioning 
of the players to the treatment of injuries and 
scouting for players. The technic of the game, as 
well as play tacties are fully discussed. 
The Magic Clothes-Pins 

By Maude D. Lynch. Cloth, 106 pages. 
80 cents. Published by 
Boston, Mass. 

A story in verse of a little regiment of soldiers 
composed of clothespins, which made the illness of 
a little boy a time for happy, imaginative adven- 
tures. 


Price, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 


Fundamentals of German 

By Adolph E. Meyer. Cloth, 164 pages. 
$1. Published by the Globe Book Co. 

This book provides a systematic review of the 
principles of German grammar which are necessary 
to a working knowledge of the language. It is in- 
tended to be of help to teachers of second- and third- 
year classes in review work and as a supplementary 
text in first-year classes. The topical arrangement 
of the subject matter permits a rather flexible 
method of class study. The last part of the book 
offers translations of English into German, some 
miscellaneous questions, and a vocabulary. 


Sixth Grade Arithmetic Practice 

By F. M. MeMurry and C. V. Benson. Paper, 124 
pages. Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York City. 

This book provides 98 practice or drill lessons 
and 98 diagnostic lessons. The first group of ma- 
terial is intended to provide the drill supplementing 
the formal textbook work, and diagnostic lessons 
are intended to show the children very clearly their 
weaknesses in each of the typical fundamental 
processes. 


Picturesque Porto Rico 

By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. Cloth bound, 
291 pages. Published by Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This book tells in story form many interesting 
things about Porto Rico. The stories introduce 
types of people, local customs and conditions. and 
give some idea of the beauties of the island. There 
are also ballads, sonnets, and other poems—all re- 
flecting the spirit and lives of the island inhabi- 
tants. 


The stories are delightful as a record of the lives 
of a simple people who have enjoyed a tropical 
abundance in a small land where old Spanish cul- 
ture has mingled with primitive conditions and 
where limited needs have been easily satisfied. The 
coming of a government of an Anglo-Saxon nation 
has in recent years enlivened the island with new 
viewpoints, new industry, and education, and has 
caused numerous changes in customs, habits, and 
outlook on life. It is difficult to say which type 
of story is the more interesting, the story of old 
Porto Rieco—-like that of the basket maker who 
learned wisdom from the silent owl—or of the new 
Porto Rico—like that of the ferryman who foresaw 


Price, 


ruin in the building of a bridge only to find pros- 
perity in a tiny store which he opened at the 
bridgehead. 


Laboratory Experiences in Practical Chemistry 

By Newton Henry Black. Cloth, 188 pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s book on 
the same subject published in 1920. The experi- 
ments, the author explains, are so arranged as to 
accompany the revised edition of Black and Corant’s 
Practical Chemistry. 

The directions for the several experiments are at 
first quite detailed but are gradually abbreviated 
so as to leave more room for the student’s imagina- 
tion and initiative. In arranging the studies the 
author bears in mind the actual amount of work 
the student may successfully accomplish. 

The text is chapterized into a series of experi- 
ments, amply illustrated, and accompanied with ex- 
planatory notes. The appendix enumerates the 
chemicals and instruments employed. 


We and the World 

By William C. Redfield. Cloth bound, 194 pages. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 

A manufacturer, who incidentally is a man of 
great cultural attainments, and who served his 
country as a cabinet officer with emirent ability, 
has written a book. He cast his eye over the 
world’s activities and discovered many interesting 
and instructive things which he believes ought to 
come within the knowledge of the American school 
child. 

Thus he tells about locomotives, the shoes that 
are made, the fruits that are grown, the harvesting 
that is done, the oils that are drawn, and many of 
the useful things that are done in strange lands 
and by interesting people. The book is well illus- 
trated, and will serve well as a supplementary 
reader to the study of geography. 


While the book is the work of a statesman, it has 
also the touch of the schoolmaster as well. The 
editors, Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam 
Parker, have adapted the text to school use. 


Essentials of Spanish 

By Arturo Torres. Cloth, 414 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City. New York. 

Provides a well-balanced course for the first-year 
work in the high school. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOW 


PATENTED 


: RS 


The Most Essential Improvement Made In Years Is The 
Easy Clean Feature Of The Niedecken Shower Head. 





The Niedecken Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum 
temperature, preventing waste of hot water. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


RA 1 lL WwW Ee €&, u. Ss A. 














Built-In Sanitation 
Is Permanent 


Mills Metal Toilet Partitions are so designed that all 
crevices, all lodging places for dirt are eliminated. 
There are no openings to admit water or hold mois- 
ture. Sanitation is built in and is therefore a perma- 
nent part of Mills Metal Toilet Partitions. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
905 WaysIDE Roap 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MILLS. META 


Mills Metal Partitions for offices, 
factories, lavatories, shower, dressing 





Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
cated in more than fifty principal 


rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital cities. Estimates gladly furnishea on 
any job, large or small. 


cubicles and screens. 











Bradley — 


Washfountains 








REQUIRE BUT A 
MINIMUM OF 
JANITOR SERVICE 


CLEANLINESS AND 


PROMOTE BOTH 
SANITATION 





Hughes High School | 
ta Pre ° 


‘“‘The First Cost 
is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 


Canton, Ohio 

High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 







Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 


“ LA 


Advantages of 277.0 Spray-painting 


and Low Cost 
One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave, TOLEDO, OHIO 





New York 


yi Pittsburgh 

Chicago eC (} ISS Cleveland 
: Cincinnati 
Selatan e e — 
. Louis 

iniaearois Spray-painting System ,, wevxvci 
San Francisco Windsor, Ontario 
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Fast— 
Safe— 
SURE! 


Impartially-conducted 
tests prove that the 
Logan Spiral Slide 
Firescape is from ten 
to twelve times faster 


A recent Duraflex-A Installation near Los Angeles. “Ss than step escapes. 


aaees other Lower California Duraflex-A Installations are oe Its use requires no 
e Standard Oil Building, Los Angeles; The Children’s ar oo 
Hospital, Los Angeles; The City Schools, Pasadena. —— ne ’ training, no self-con- 


@5 trol, no muscular or 

HE TREND toward Duraflex-A Flooring knows no mental effort. 
section, recognizes no boundaries. From Coast to Coast, | Me bile & dots 
Architects and Builders are specifying this high quality | vided if oa omer o—- 
product because they are finding it best suited to modern so lost in a Logan Spiral 
ideas of construction and economy. Duraflex-A provides “— 4 7 Slide. Write for full 
a permanent, seamless wearing surface that can be main- ; 
tained against wear and damage at small cost and for the 
life of the building in which it is installed. Send for 
complete data and specifications. 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Opresgtie#res tN PRINCIPAL Cities os a , : : LOGAN CO Incorporated 
ee — *9 


(Formerly The Dow Co.) 
on , ; 300 North Buchanan Street 
. y LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


particulars today. 





Wayne Steel 
Sectional Grandstands — = 7 
For Your Gymnasium a LY ?s Sanitary, 


Safe Practical Economical ae | Economical, 
Any seating condition whether indoors Me Pleasing Design 


or outdoors, can be met by one of the 
various types of Wayne Grandstands. You get all three of these fea- 
tures in Century Fountains. 

The group fountain shown 
above is only one of the many 
Century Fountains designed par- 
ticularly for schools. 

Wayne Iron Works Ask for our complete catalogue. 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue | Use the coupon. Century Brass 
ene ea Works, Inc., Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 


Write today, stating your requirements. 
Complete information and prices will be 
mailed promptly. 


Representatives in 


Cambridge, Mass.; Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Chicago; Detroit; 
St. Louis; Baltimore; Indi- 


: . ‘a | | 
anapolis. , | 


Please Send (Free) Complete Drinking Fountain Catalogue. 


Wayne Stands For SAFETY 

















Model “‘C-22” . 
Colt Autosan 


Model “‘C-2” 
Colt Autosan 


Model ‘‘B”’? Colt Autosan 


Model ‘*A-2” trays—these and many other important advantages 
Colt Autosan : 


Model ‘‘S-1”? 
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EVERY School May Now | 
Serve Steam Cooked Food | 


i) THE NEW 

° CLEVELAND 
GAS FIRED 
SECTIONAL 
STEAM 

COOKER 










HAS 
THESE 
IMPORTANT 

ADVANTAGES 
1. It produces better and 
more uniform results. 
2. Compartments that 
prevent intermingling 
of odors. 
3. Exceptional economy 
in operation. 
4. Its massive construc- | 
tion ensures long sat- 
isfactory service. 
5. Automatic control of gas and steam supply. 





Any experienced chef will tell you 
the importance of cooking by steam. 


Write for complete details and prices. 


the CLEVELAND RANGE ©. 


General Offices and Factory Display Rooms 


3323 Vega Avenue 519-21 Huron Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





A 
OLT 
ae eas 
Model ‘*C-3”? Colt Autosan 


How Colt Autosans Are Built to Last! 
EAVY copper hood and tanks—sturdy brass 


spray tubes, a husky structural steel frame- 
work—every part of a Colt Autosan is made of 
finest materials and built by expert workmen. 
But materials and workmanship alone do not ac- 
count for Colt Autosan superiority. Everything 
in a Colt Autosan is designed to render maximum 
dishwashing efficiency at minimum cost. Autosan 
“Direct Action” sprays are aimed directly at the 
tableware so that their full force is concentrated 
in washing dishes, not dissipated against the sides 
of the machine. The Autosan Cushioned Con- 
veyor—the exclusive Autosan filters and scrap 


make every Colt Autosan the best dishwashing 
equipment money can buy! 


Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer about Colt 
Autosans or write us for interesting fact folder. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO’ 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 

















NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 


PERMALIU 


SERVING TRAYS 


wm Cost More— 


but look what 
you save! 


i *““T) REVIOUS to the purchase of 
our Permalium trays,” writes a 
prominent New York user, “we 
practically kept three men busy 
cleaning a similar quantity of un- 
plated trays with steel wool, etc. 
When the nickel plated trays were 
placed in service, we were able to 
dispense with this extra labor. The 
only cleaning our Permalium trays 
receive is to pass through the washing machine and despite 
this relatively scant cleaning attention they are surprisingly 
bright in appearance.” 


You save in labor—you save in linen bills. Permalium trays 
are easy to clean and they stay clean. It will pay you to pay a 
little more and buy Permalium serving trays. 


Write today for attractive catalog with prices describing the 


only line of nickel plated aluminum serving trays on the market. 


THE PERMALIUM PRODUCTS CO. 
3804 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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“__eguipped by DOUGHERTY” 


Lower Merion High School 
Merion, Pa, 


School Authorities Who KNOW 
Specify DOUGHERTY Equipment 


School authorities realize the necessity of hav- 
ing the modern school building faultless in 
every detail of equipment. 

They know that DOUGHERTY, after de- 
signing and installing “Superior” Cafeteria 
Equipment for three-quarters of a century, 
offers a Kitcheneering service that assures the 


ultimate in appearance, durability, and economy. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


W.F. Dougherty & Sons, Inc. 


1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" x 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 


moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





CT 
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The World’s Most 
Modern Schools 


recognize the importance of 
HAMLINIZED edge tight 
SOUND-PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


Northwestern University’s New 
Buildings : 

Levy Mayer Hall and Gary Library 
of Law, equipped with Hamlin’s 
Sound-Proof Doors. 


Jas. Gamble Rogers, New York ar 
Childs & Smith, Chicago 


Associate Architects 








The Northwestern University, Chicago, has been equipping new buildings 
with HAMLINIZED Sound-Proof Doors Since 1910. 
Hamlinized Folding Partitions make possible the division of as- 
sembly rooms or other large spaces into smaller recitation rooms. 
Hamlinized Doors retard the transmission of distracting sound 
waves and favor thought concentration. Over-crowded schools 

can find relief by making better use of existing rooms. 

Modern colleges, institutions, and churches are insulating their 
study rooms with HAMLINIZED Edge-Tight Sound-Proof 
Doors and Feeney Partitions. 


Information on request. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers 





1510 Lincoln St. Evanston, Illinois 
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Panelboards 


Any child can handle the switching 
of lights without danger on any & 
Panelboards. A complete line, stand- 
ardized sectional construction. The 
most widely used panelboard in 
schools. 


See See eLe 
MIRAI S eae 


Send for complete catalog 


rede ae ee For stage and auditorium light- 
ing control use the A Major 
System. Safe, flexible, and deliv- 
ers the widest range of lighting 


effects. Send for bulletin. 


Prank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. Lou's 





Aan 
peer aes 








Free estimating service. 
Complete catalog 


upon request. Offices in twenty-five cities 
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FIRE DRILLS | : 


Using the fire escapes are best | . Speaking of Repeat Orders 
i os for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


EOS 


TBO 


MAMAnAL 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 


1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 


38 States 

now have 
schools safe 
in case of fire. 


Fire drills, using a central hallway 
and staircase, are always a danger, 
as the world’s greatest school ca- 
Reeent School Installations tastrophes have proved. A scream 
are or a cry of FIRE can easily create 

Ironwood, Mich. Pomona, Calif. a dr d d a en duri Fi 
Prince Frederick, Md. Hibbing, Minn. a dareaaed panic even uring ire 


Rockford, Ill. College Place, Wash. Drill. 
Lowell, Ind. Madison, Fla. 


Baden, Pa. Azter, N. Mex. A POTTER TUBULAR SIDE 


Mt. Harris, Colo. Humphrey, Ark. : 
Skiatook, Okla. coasts the pupils away from the 
oe eee center of the building to the outside 
Phoenix, Ariz. Ft. Belknap, Mont. alr without the least danger and 
Cheyenne, S. Dak. Panics cannot happen. 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 
H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


OMU TOMO 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 
The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. i 





DOAWGA GANS 


TOT: 
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yaa 


You ry in Pi ( ing 
ur -_ y in Pictures ILeaves Noth ng Untold A SILENT EFFICIENT 


DOOR HOLDER 


TS 
f \}) 
i) 


aT 


mar= The Speed ) ——— rs 
| LYNN JOHNSON Co, —_ 
uracy of an Arrow | 
| That Will Solve Your Door Holding Problem 


h d ; The Hercules Door Holder is manufactured of cast bronze of 
i i i in r sturdy construction with no springs or mechanism to get out of 
trayed - es Serve TS oo = order. Equipped with a special tough rubber shoe that will not 
mind instantly and unmistakably; mar the floor or coverings. Easily operated with foot and is 


Your product and selling points por- 


where wor. ds most often miss the mark guaranteed to hold the door in a positive manner. 


Write for Descriptive Literature. Sample Submitted Upon Request. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY | Glynn-Johnson Corporation 


DESIGNERS 814 WINNEBAGO ST. A | 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. | La Porte, Ind. 





District Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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TO DRAPERIZE 
IS TO MODERNIZE 


Draperize your new 
school as well as your 
old school, for Draper’s 
Adjustable Window 
Shades will prove ideal 
equipment therein. They 
are easy to adjust — ab- 
solutely positive in ac- 
tion, any child can op- 
erate them without the 
slightest difficulty. And, 
they are “fool-proof,” too 
—just can’t be put out of 
order because they are 
made and guaranteed to 
withstand every abuse to 
iediaaed which they might be sub- 
jected in ordinary use. 





Besides this, they are an absolute essential to class- 
room efficiency and health promotion. They insure 
ideal reading light and proper ventilation at all times— 
shutting out the heat and glare—providing eye ease 
and comfort to pupils and teacher. 


For further particulars write to 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland Indiana. 








T = + nat ens 

re a cae 
wa ee 

SY S - Swe . 





For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE ee WISCONSIN 








SAUVTTUUUUUUUUUU UTERO 







Eee | a You Receive Full 
mig, em Value When You 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


24H NUUUUUUUUUUUULUUUVUULUUUUUUELUOUULUOLUOUIUUUEUUEUUUUUULUUUELEU UU 


SaVIOMLLHUULAAONUNAAOAALAUAI 
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Tee F 6} ees 
BE akouis. canted Bivhinaop r 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 
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“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


How much better is an American Port- 
able School comfortably housing those 
extra pupils this winter, than crowded 
conditions within the main school. 


One to six-room units. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 
601-611 ALASKA ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Representatives in 


Chicago Rock Island, Ill. Richmond, Va. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Cincinnati Brooklyn, N. Y. Charleston, W. Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis Easton, Pa. Painesville, O. Los Angeles, Calif. 


INVESTIGATE 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATION 


write 


GENERAL REFRIGERATION CO. 
138-194 Shirland Ave. Beloit, Wis. 


“S 
>> RST ee O Saar me Ms be 
BURY. HIGH:- SCHOOL 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS YOU 10) ae me WP P) a Ale)y 
: GEORGE A MERRILL . EARL M NELSON 
, : PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
4 . KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


” 
* 
2 
’ 


_-) 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 





2104-2110 Highland Ave. 





CURTAIN TRACKS 


328 SUPERIOR AVE. N.W., 


Tare 





p SHOR ROBORY 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


GERMELSHAUSEN 


Edited by B. C. STRAUBE, Chairman, 
Department of Modern Languages, 
Bay View High School, Milwaukee. 

A new edition of the famous old tale originally writ- 
ten by Friederich Gerstacker in 1862. 

The Wort-und Inhaltsklarungen and the Inhalts- 
fragen are designed to promote oral work in German 
upon the contents of the story, and to help create the 
desired Sprachgeftihl. The Ubungen include the most 
important subjects of elementary grammar, combining 
etymology with syntax, and the explanations of and 
drill on certain derivative forms. 


Cloth, 156 pages; 5x7 inches Price, 72 cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
312 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





VELOUR CURTAINS 


Decorative Darkening Curtains for Auditorium Windows. 


WINDOWCRAFT DRAPERY CO. 





faint dedi BUILDINGS 


a a A 
rae ts eS 
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= 


OUR PLANS I? LAT A ee pers AND MEET EVERY 

APPROVED “=. ZR rye ees REQUIREMENT 

BY YOUR Yt aA ONE OF YOUR. 
SCHOOL BOARD ee =] BUILDING CODE 


oe 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on tue market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
ee ee ee ee ee ’ ee oe 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 


STAGE SETTINGS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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PERFECT HYGIENE versus 
DISEASE BREEDING METHODS 










SCHOOLS 


All Over the Country 
| Are Getting the 


“VA 












It combines varnish with liquid floor wax and is 
applied with a mop. Durable, sanitary, and at- 
tractive. Economical because it solves cleaning 
problems and protects floors. 

Here’s just a partial list of the many public 
school users: 





SOAPERIOR GRAVITY SOAP SYSTEM 


Modern educators realize the For the utmost in sanitation — 
vital importance of instilling the select a modern Liquid Soap 
principles of cleanliness and hy- Dispensing System for the lava- 


























giene in the minds of children— tories. Eminent engineers and ar- Al dria, L Ev ll i . 
and thus laying the foundation chitects agree that SOAPERIOR Se Se. Flanine Colo. on Te 
for sound moral character. prea — - o Appleton, Wis. Ft. Wayne, Ind. New Britain, Conn. 
The SOAPERIOR GRAVITY neer—are trouble- and tool-proo spinwall, Pa. Greenville, S. Car. Oak Park, Il. 
. : : Athens, Ohio. Hammond, Ind. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
{ SOAP SYSTEM has been de- and built to be hard Aurora, Ill. Hammonton, N. J. Pasadena, Calif. 
signed to replace the unsanitary usage. Suitable for both wash Bay City, Mich. Hendersonville, N. C. Seattle, Wash. 
use of cake soap in school lava- basins and showers. Cambridge City, Ind. Jackson, Mich. Sheboygan, Wis. 
tories. With this modern method Let us prove by actual figures eee ee ny me mgs 
res Columbus, Nebr. LaGrange, II. Tacoma, Wash. 
—it is no longer necessary for that a SOAPERIOR SOAP Elks City, Okla. Lincoln, Nebr. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Emporia, Kansas. Little Rock, Ark. Tulsa, Okla. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


many children to use the same SYSTEM is economical and high- 
bar of soap—spreading skin and ly practicable. An inquiry will 














eye diseases! bring some very interesting data. 
U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN. Continental Chemical Cor poration 
New York City ee WATSEKA Dept. SJ. ILLINOIS 










Warehouses in Los Angeles, Columbus, and New York 


SOAPERIOR SOAP SYSTEM 








PRINTING SERVICE Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 






TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


































WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 





Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 








TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 












this economical—efficient method’ 
of cleaning your school floors. 






We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 





After Dustless Brush 


After Ordinary 
Sweeping Sweeping 


POEOD WOU WOOT GI CUTRTIO,  Lcescerteererererrerne cr cnerqeeenensnennenceeneneicitemnenenenanieenenneaninmemantn 


SSS 0.2.6 OOH E SOE SOOH 6:6) 6 69 6.60.06 54 66466447 ECCECOHHEKEECE EOS 






DepetiteAGe ooo cccsscccsesceevccsscccesees 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


SEAR TLL 2 ALL ANATOLE LEI TEETER OE LO LEE ELLE LISS 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An All-American Line 


CRAM’S SCHOOL MAPS 


All maps absolutely up-to-date, made complete in Cram EIGHT NEW SERIES 
plant. New wax engravings give exceptional clearness SUPERIOR SERIES 

of print, fineness of detail, and beauty of color. Clear MODERN SERIES 
type, easy to read in classroom. Priced to meet limited AMERICAN SERIES 


ad INTERMEDIATE 
appropriations. SERIES 
EXCELLO SERIES 
Write for School Map Catalog No. 60 IDEAL SERIES 
, , { ‘ SUPERIOR COLORED 
and for special information sneenening OUTLINE SERIES 
state maps, desk outline maps, atlases, EXCELLO COLORED 
OUTLINE SERIES 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY gas 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OUR NEW 1400 Series Kin- 
dergarten Chairs are attractive- 
ly designed and strongly built. 
Made in four sizes. Finished 


in red or brown, striped in 
black. 


Sold through leading school 
supply distributors. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Incorporated 
KENTUCKY 
No. 1412 LOUISVILLE 


COSTUMES 
for 
ALL PLAYS 


We furnish Costumes, 
Wigs, etc., for all Plays 
and Operas. 


<7 


— 


THE WM. BECK & SONS CO. 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


1119 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AZHZUHCOM HOPHO HAmryvsZON 
WOT 


HOMOrrPHPOA 


| 
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Inspirational Subjects 


in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


4 57 West 61st St. Chicago, III. ) 
: (4009) i 


For Character Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade 
Book II. High and Far Grade 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s profound 
personal conviction that soul culture is the most important and 
most necessary phase of education, and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of greatest concern. 

Six States and many important cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 


in the short time that the books have been on the market. The States are: 
Utah, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, and South Carolina. 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 


Lantern Slides 
Stereographs 


Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 
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The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service** 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E.L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mar. 
“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the arene of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. 


duty to American Education. 


“STANDARD” 
Bulletin Board 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
SARE old or new buildings. 
USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 

We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his-utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 









































FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 





bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 





CORK 









THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 


All members are required to sub- 





| plete story of all that 


STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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i THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 






AGENCIES 





The Honor Mark 


Teacher Agencies 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency | 
25th Year | 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


e 9 - 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


.___ 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Onl 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. . 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency" 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
- Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 






is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
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‘onC(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 


onc Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Factories 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Davenport, Iowa 


Pueblo, Colo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Dallas, Tex. 


Edwardsville, Ill. Bessemer, Ala. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


i it’ , 
Cut about % actual size. ce—it's cheaper 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Save Money on 
Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. 8. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. S.” on inkwell 
orders. 

Order from your school sup- 

ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. 8S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Write for samples of the two 
SAMPLES sizes of U. S. Inkwells. Each 
SENT ON with the same practical fea- 


tures. Each easily installed, but 


REQUEST with two sizes of glass wells. 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE Co. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 


Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Indiana 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Spiceland 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


BLACK BOARD 


tl aoe 


PUG VE an aad 
\ 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


i a a | A a a 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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PECIALISTS’ 


FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


CUCUERUAOEUGECRSUEUORURUEOEOCEUAEEUEOED, 


FIS 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 












centennial Ex- 


centenmty ine National Teachers’ Agency, Inc. £2", ,P!scement 


The National offices extend appreciation and thanks to the Educational public for good will and 


patronage a made the granting of the award possible. 
D. H. Gen. Mer. 


cana 0. Pa! — Terminal Bldg., _ Gladys McCracken, Mer. 





The 


2—Unbreakable. 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively | 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 
26th year. 
states. Tell us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 


ETT eC 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


Aprnouncing—GOLD MEDAL award by the International Committee of the Sesqui- 


324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg., PEL ADSL FEA 
OTHER Ser iGGe Plitchareb, Pa., 1201 House Bldg., Emily A. Lane, Mgr. Syracuse, N. Y., 

Herald Bldg., Ruby M. Tuthill, Mer. Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., Eva M. Bishop, ‘Mer 
Memphis, ms 1124 Vance 


Ave., J. No Cha 
‘SCiENTIFIC ‘ PLACEMENT —- TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS — SCHOOLS FOR “TEACHER 


Pratt Teachers’ | 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


As TANNEWITZ 
POR al o,f 3 0d 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- - 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
38—Spring barrel protects gless ink con- 


Covers all 





LUMUAAAAAOAUASOUSAASREAAO SEU EAO DEANE Dea eet a 










1 


service, 


Columbia, S. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


e to Employers. 


SUOUUAUEEANAAEAAAERAAAU AGA eAENAaaaeeoeaaeeE 


Agency 


ALBERT 


Established 1885 








tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 


tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 


become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FRONT AVE., 





ited Neve 


is 10 € 
13th 





BINDERS 


Binders—Preserve your copies of the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in neat 
and compact binders. Made to hold 12 copies— 
two volumes. Magazines easily inserted and held 
firmly in place. Priced at $1.50. Address reply to 
Subscription Dept. AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Why not use the appropriate costumes for your 
school plays? The cost is nominal. We handle 
a very complete line of costumes for rental or 
made to order. All are in very nice and sanitary 
condition. Orders promptly filled. Send for price 
sheets on all theatrical merchandise. Chicago 
Costume Works, Inc., 174 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, II. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Supplies, manuals, and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
‘First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Stockton, Calif. 


PICTURES 


We handle a complete line of pictures for school- 
room use. Write to “The Picture House”—the 









house of a thousand pictures. The Bintliff Mfg. 
Company, 728 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
A—Experienced County Nurse, age 42, post grad- 
uate Simmons School Public Health Nursing, 
Boston, available for Eastern opening. One year 
at Columbia. Asks $1800. 

B—School Nurse, age 28, one year’s experience, 
two years’ Normal work, available at once. Illi- 
nois preferred. Asks $125 to start. 











C—Charming R-N, age 32, six years’ experience 
as School Nurse, available now. Asks $175. Post 
Graduate work in Public Health. No. 1641, Az- 
noe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


VOLUMES WANTED 


Will pay $3.00 per volume for American School 
Board Journals for the years 1911-1912-1913-1914- 
1915-1921. Address Circulation Department, 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
COSTUME MATERIALS 
We handle a large and complete stock of costume 
and stage materials. Here you will find any and 
all kinds of fabrics and stage trimmings to suc- 
cessfully present your school theatricals. Send 
for Samples. Dazian’s, Inc., 142 W. 44th Street, 
New York, or 177 No. State Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED | er 


For Sale—Ten forges and tools for equipment ot 
school shop. Address inquiry to J-22, American 
School Board Journal, J-23, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Continuous registration in four offices 


Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


ANGUAUEUAORELUDAAUOOUEDEUOGUAOOGOEOEEELECUUGUUEREEEOSELOUUUCCOGERELEUGEGEUSEAUAGUUUUEEGEESESEAESUOOGUUUAUECGEEOSEOUOGUOGUEOELOCOEEOOOOGOREOOOOOOOGOGNEOOOAOGEAEONOOOOUOSERODOONESOSSOOOOONEDDD 


OUR METHODS of personal attention and careful 
selection of candidates have brought us 100% in- 
crease in business. 
semester vacancies. 


Michican LHURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENC 


| TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


| THE WESTERN 
| & BOND 


| A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


REFERENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


John W. Million, Pres. 


| (Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 


uuucenonscennncanccncennnezsccccdvennscuscesdtevsectcdticonssscscceseevennssecsccoercevnnscssccoseeeansessccccceoeeeneasasasonnsscocvoceevennascceoeeeannneset ceed tennannases eszennnaaeettestent 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 


No advance fees 


Summ 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





9 i 
Teachers’ Agency Stil!_under same _ active 


and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Consult us for your second 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 





CAPS AND GOWNS 


For High School Graduates. Our style and mate- 
rial recognized as regulation. Write for sample 
outfit and liberal rental-purchase proposition. 
No obligation involved. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 
1011 South Fourth St., Greenville, Il. 


UNIFORMS 


For School Bands. Catalog, colored sketches, and 
samples mailed free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1011- 
1100 South Fourth St., Greenville, III. 


an TICKETS 











School Superintendents and Buyers take notice. 


We offer an unexcelled service to schools in the 
printing of tickets for all school activities. Roll, 
strip, or book tickets for use at games, entertain- 
ments, or in the cafeteria, and reserved seat tick- 
ets for your auditorium printed at reasonable 
prices. National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 





Tickets in Rolls for lunchrooms and athletic 
events. Reserved seat tickets numbered accord- 
ing to seating arrangement of your Auditorium 
or Stadium at attractive prices depending upon 
number of seats. Write for samples. Rees Ticket 
Co., 404 South Tenth St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Tickets for every kind of school activity and 
lunchrooms printed in rolls or flat as desired. 
Hancock Bros., 25 Jessie Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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NIBROC TOWELS 











4 
' span of life has been lengthened and life itself made happier and : 
more healthy—just by little things; byclean hands in milking, clean foods b 


served in clean plates and cups; cleanliness at the source of drinking water; 





and clean hands at School. 


School children now have a fair fighting chance to grow up in health and 
vigor because of the little safeguards placed upon their way. 


The Nibroc Towel has taken a modest place among the agencies of good WHITE ENAMELED 
STEEL CABINET 


health in the public schools. (Provided with lock) 


Delivers but 
ONE NIBROC TOWEL 





It is clean; it is the children’s safeguard in the washroom; and it is —be- 


sides all that—a satisfactory towel—soft, absorbent, efficient, tough and at a time, clean and fresh 
° ° to the user. 
enduring of rough quick use. Facies 


300 Nibroc Towels. 





Tear out this Advertisement — Sign — and Mail to us 


and without obligation to you, our representative will call with samples and advise you regarding the advantagesin using Nibroc Towels, 


Address 





Manufactured by 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE 
BRANCH.OFFICES 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 
Garden City Plating & Mfg. Co. 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School or Co. 
Rowles Co., E. 
Standard Mfg. Gates 
Stee] Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co.. David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 

Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





School Board Fournal - 


ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The names one below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Maple City Stamping Company 

Reischman Chair Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 

American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Company 
CLEANERS—SUCTION 

National Super Service Co., The 
CLEANING COMPOUND 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Permalium Products Co., The 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Goes Lithographing Co. 


DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 


Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Company, The 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 


DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


DOORS, SOUND PROOF 
Irving Hamlin 

DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company. The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


(Continued on Page 169) 


FINANCES 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
United States Quarry Tile Cu. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Durafiex Company 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
The Duraflex Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
The Duraflex Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 


FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 


FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co, 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FOUNTAIN PEN INK 
F-N Company, Inc., The 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Reischmann Chair Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Welfare Seating Company 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (“‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boller Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of III. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Westinchouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
, Continental Chemical Corporation 
for pene wr Sangeenentn. Inc. 
idlan em boratories, 
LOCKERS — 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Marufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
— Mfg. e. Fred 
arragansett Machine Compan 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. vo 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, MeNally "& Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
ey gt 
ausch & —— Optical Co. 
Leitz, Ine., E. » 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
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Recently Published! 


THE LAWS 
OF LIVING THINGS 


By EDWARD J. MENGE, Ph.D., Sc.D., 


Director Department of Animal Biology, 
Marquette University. 





A new high school biology text presented in a new, interesting manner. The 
author has departed from the usual stereotyped methods by preparing the mate- 
rial so that it stands out in its excellent presentation by 


1. The use of a different type form —the 4. The comparative method is emphasized. 
Perch, to develop the fundamentals of Every structure, every function, bears re- 
vertebrae life, and hence of human life. lations to other structures and functions. 


5. All figures are labeled directly, thus 
avoiding the tiresome hunt through sub- 
joined explanations for the meaning of a 
particular letter or abbreviations. 


2. An initial vocabulary precedes each chap- 
ter, showing accent, derivation, and 
meaning of words. 


3. Important words and conclusions are 6. “Summary of Facts Studied” is intro- 
stressed by heavy face type. duced in several parts of the volume. 


— 


7. Introductory chapters included on points 

of view, study, and standards. The prin- 

ciples have a wide application and will be 

found of value in courses besides biology. 

The book is elaborately illustrated with one hundred and eighty-three figures, 
especially drawn for this book. 


Cloth, 530 pages, 545x8” Price, $1.72 


OTHER BRUCE SCIENCE BOOKS 


GENERAL AND PROFESSIONAL BIOLOGY, E. J. Menge 


Atho-leather, 484 pages Price, $3.50 
INTRODUCTORY EMBRYOLOGY AND COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, E. J. Menge 
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John Giesen 


Paper, 215 pages Price, $1.80 
LABORATORY MANUAL FOR GENERAL BOTANY, David Potter 
Part I, Cloth, 132 pages Price, $1.32 
Part I, Paper, 132 pages Price, $0.96 
Part II, Paper, 129 pages Price, $1.08 
LABORATORY MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE, Perry and Buck 
Paper, 160 pages Price, $1.44 
LABORATORY MANUAL, No. 1, Burling (Paper Cover) Price, $0.35 
LABORATORY MANUAL, No. 2, Burling (Paper Cover) Price, $0.45 


Any of these books will gladly be sent on 
ten days approval upon request. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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W. S. Coy, the genial secretary for the Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, is responsible for the 
following story that comes from Athens county, 
Ohio. So often speakers are introduced in such 
glowing terms that even the most sophisticated 
folk blush. It is a problem just what to say after 
a glowing introduction. 

H. R. MeVay, the well-liked superintendent of 
Athens county schools, is known all over the state 
of Ohio for his wealth of words and his ability to 
use them when introducing a speaker. He did his 
best when he introduced Superintendent Meek of 
the Toledo schools at his county institute. His 
praises of Meek reached the vaulted skies. It was, 
indeed, a most “glowing” tribute. 

Meek answered it, and answered it well. He 
said that there were three things that were always 
hard to do, “To climb a fence leaning toward you, 
to kiss a girl leaning from you, and to respond to 
an introduction like that.” 


THE SCOTCHMAN PAYS 

Recently William McAndrew, superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, and Chas. Meek, superintend- 
ent of the Toledo schools, were dining together at 
a hotel in Toledo, Ohio. Following the meal there 
was the usual struggle for the dinner check. It 
was a struggle between a Scotchman and a man 
who was not Scotch. You, of course, by now have 
drawn your own conclusion as to who gathered up 
the dinner checks. You lost. That Scotchman, 
McAndrew, won, and he won according to Meek 
with this striking sentence, “When a Scotchman 
wants to pay for a dinner—let him.” 


THE RIGHT TO CHANGE AND CAREFUL 
SLANG SELECTION 

G. M. Wiley, superintendent of schools, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, is willing to take a few minutes’ time 
to tell some humorous incidents taken from life. 

His first story, of a woman who did her own 
thinking in spite of peanut politicians, is often 
duplicated and is one of the reasons why the motto, 
“You can never tell,” is so popular when it comes 
to a school fight. 

The second story of a well-trained ‘lad is charm- 
ing for the diplomacy shown by the youngster, 
and still gives us ample reason to believe that after 
all the home does do some training. 

Here is Wiley’s own “introduction” and stories: 

“You have asked quite a bit of a Scotchman. 
I, of course, appreciate all of my own jokes but 
am not certain of the appreciation of the second 
party. Here is a little story that has a school 
application: 

“A small-town school meeting was called, consist- 
ing of the patrons of a little village. The question 
was up concerning some improvements in school 
building and equipment which would involve, of 
course, the expenditure of some additional funds. 
Two groups, of course, were represented. After 
various speakers had spoken on each side of the 
question, one of the leaders turned to a woman 
of considerable prestige and wealth of the district 
who had so far remained silent. He felt, of course, 


that she would speak against the improvements 
which meant the additional expenditures. 


When 





Overtime Home Study 
Father: Thank goodness that’s over. 
long day, Harry. 
Son: You’re lucky, dad. I’ve got three hours to 
put in yet.—Teachers’ World, London. 


It’s been a 
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called upon she took the floor and in a very forceful 
way took the side of the improvements and ad- 
ditional expense. The gentleman was amazed that 
she took this stand and asked her to explain to 
the meeting why she would advocate these improve- 
ments with the additional expense which would, of 
course, increase her taxes more than anyone else 
in the district especially since all of her children 
were educated and had left the community. Her 
explanation was very brief and to the point. She 
replied: ‘I realize all that you have said. that these 
improvements’ will cost something in the way of 
taxation, and my reason for supporting this, since 
you have requested it, is this: Of course, I realize 
my children are gone but I have planned to remain 
in this community the rest of my days and I realize 
that I am going to have to live with your chil- 
dren.’ ” 

“[ have another little personal story that came 
within the family circle: 

“My little nephew was trained by his mother to 
steer clear of profanity and words bordering on 
the same. In other words, he was trained to use 
gosh rather than ‘damn if either were necessary. 
This little chap was riding down to the city one 
morning with his mother and he passed a milldam. 
Hanging on this milldam was a log that attracted 
the youngster’s attention and he said, ‘Oh mother, 
see the log hanging on the gosh.’ ” 

She Waited 

Ellen, four, had just returned home after her 
first morning in kindergarten. 

“Well,” asked her mother, “how did you like it?” 

“I didn’t like it at all,” she replied. “The woman 
put me on a chair and told me to wait there for 
the present—” 

“Well,” interrupted her mother, 
right?” 

“But,” continued Ellen, 
present!” 





“wasn’t that all 
“she never gave me any 


—_f———- 

An overgrown negro boy who could not keep up 
with his class, was being tested in the psychological 
clinic of the Cincinnati schools. 

“Do you ever hear voices and sounds without 
being able to tell who is talking or where they 
come from?” 

“Yassah.” said the boy. 

“And when does that happen?” 

“Ebenings, ober the radio.” 

The Essence of It 
History is hell! 

Teacher: Tommy! 

Tommy: Well, it says here that Sherman said, 
“War is hell,” and war makes history. 


Tommy: 
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KEWANEE BOILERS FOR SCHOOLS 

The Kewanee Boiler Company of Kewanee, II1.. 
has issued its new catalog No. 81, describing and 
illustrating its smokeless steel boilers for schools 
and other public buildings. The boilers have won 
wide acceptance because of their spacious fireboxes. 
ample heating surface, and low temperature chim- 
ney gases. These elements added to stability, a 
wide variety of fuels, and long life, have made 
school authorities consider them especially for 
school-building use. 

The catalog offers complete measurements and 
specifications for brick-set types of boilers, portable 
types of boilers, oil-burning boilers, down-draft K 
boilers, and up-draft K boilers. 

The firm also publishes separate catalogs on steel 
water-heating boilers, high-pressure boilers, water 
heaters, and radiators. 

School officials and architects who are interested 
in Kewanee steel boilers may obtain further infor- 
mation by writing to the firm at Kewanee, Illinois. 


COOPERATIVE PURCHASING OF SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 
Mr. W. J. Savage, district superintendent of 


schools at Daly City, California, writing in the 
November issue of the Sierra Educational News, 
discusses the cooperative purchasing of school 
supplies as it is carried out in California under 
a new law. Mr. Savage calls attention to the 
fact that “for a number of years those educators 
in California who gave special attention to 
policies endeavored to have a law passed by the 
legislature making compulsory the purchase of 
school supplies in cooperative fashion, either 
through the office of the existing county pur- 
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agent or more specifically under the 
supervision and direction of the county super- 
intendent.” 

Mr. Carter continues: “The Carter bill, passed 
at the last session, has this for its object; it pro- 
vides that all districts except those of the first 
and second elass and all high schools, must sub- 
mit a list of their requirements to the county 
superintendent of schools, who may in those 
counties having a purchasing agent, direct that 
the purchases he made through him. 

“It was assumed that by this purchasing in 
bulk large savings would be made and that the 
purchasing agent would be able to command 
better competitive prices, the savings to accrue 
to the taxpayers and to the betterment of the 
smaller schools thus affected. 

“Like many ideas for civie improvement it 
was based largely on theory; it failed to take 
into account that while some saving might be 
made in the initial purchase the cost of putting 
the plan into effect, including the distribution 
of the merchandise after purchase, would more 
than offset the possible saving. While it is too 
early to estimate fully the success of the new 
plan it appears so far to have resulted more in 
delays and confusion than in actual saving or 
increased efticieney. 

“The law does not become effective until 
February, 1928, but several counties have taken 
advantage of the stimulus toward cooperative 
buying and the permission or suggestion offered 
by the measure to apply its provisions to this 
year’s purchases. 

“No provision was made in the bill for in- 
creased compensation or additional clerical help 
in the office of an already overworked superin- 
tendent of schools; the plea of economy on 
which the measure was based would preclude 
such action, yet the average superintendent finds 
it is impossible to give the subject the attention 
it demands without neglecting the more impor- 
tant factor of educational supervision for which 
he is elected. 

“Many trustees, elected to a position of trust 
and confidence in their community resent their 
implied unfitness to conduct the affairs of their 
district as they see fit. Many teachers object 
to being compelled to use the inferior materials 
usually purchased with the sole view to saving 
money. 

“The sale of school supplies, whether by the 
larger corporations or the smaller dealer in the 
local town, has always been highly competitive 
and the profit in that line of business, consider- 
ing the extremely long terms of payment usually 
exacted are not exorbitant or even attractive, 
which is proved by the large number of concerns 
in this state who have either failed or gone out 
of the business. 

“For the individual county, through whatever 
system or channel may yet be devised, to attempt 
to enter successfully the business of supplying 
the schools is questionable policy to say the least. 
We express the hope that the experiment may 
result in savings of a reasonable character with- 
out detriment to the welfare of the schools as 
a whole, but at the present moment the wisdom 
and success of the plan is open to serious doubt. 
Personally, I am a firm believer in open com- 
petition.” 
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And in order that Librarians and 


i e LIBRARY BUREAU is unusually proud 
| of the part it has taken in making the 
: 3 l 2 C 1 i Los Angeles Public Library one of 

2 the most beautiful in the country. 

3 Architects throughout the country 

may have a better idea of its 


* 
beauty, we have prepared a 
see booklet, “Like Stepping In- 






















| to a Story Book,” which 
5 contains graphic descrip- 
tions and floor plans 
of every room. 

Ee A free copy is 
D yours forthe 
, O ENTER the beautiful new Los Angeles Public Library is to asking. 
1 come upon a vision of absolute charm — like entering a magic xy 
e castle in fairyland with its rich, beautiful colors in intricate de- ; 
s signs. The building itself has an exquisite harmony of outline. 
. It is an idyllic setting. And, within, it presents an old-world 
s charm which bespeaks beauty, dignity, and quietness. 
h It is a fairy-story building, but a practical building too, for beauty and 

utility have been combined to the fullest possible extent in the Library 
st sureau equipment and furniture which is to be found in every room. 
ir 
* The furniture is designed and built in strict keeping with the Spanish 
" influence of the interior. It has beauty, but more than that it is sturdy 
. and serviceable, being planned and constructed to give a lifetime of 
. service. 

Such details as these, and more, are carefully explained and illustrated 
1e in the booklet pictured above, “Like Stepping Into a Story Book.” A 
1e limited edition of this beautiful brochure has been especially printed for 
ve Librarians and Architects. You will welcome a copy, we are sure. The 
r- coupon will bring yours, FREE. Mail it today! : 
ly 
re, 
Library B 
REMINGTON RaAnp Business SERVICE, 

‘er Division of Dept. S.B. 11, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
pt Yes! Please send us a copy of your interesting 
ng R me booklet “Like Stepping Into a Story Book.” 
; emington Nan 
ay 
th- Name 
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een for the future 
is the common thought 
of both those who produce 
Lyon Steel Lockers and 
those who buy them. In 
the experience and judg- 
ment of those who know 
them, Lyon Steel Lockers 
are as lasting as the build- 
ings in which they stand. 
Consequently, a preference 
for Lyon Steels Locker 
predominates from border 
to border across the entire 
breadth of the nation. 


No other locker has a door 
so rigid as a Lyon door, 
with the double thickness 
of its flanged edges, its 
electrically welded corners 
and its full length V- 
shaped reinforcements. Its 
full-looped hinges act as a 
door stop and are so strong 
that a man can not spring 
a door back against the 
locker next in line. 


The comparatively quiet 
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LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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Year by Year 


THE 


National Preference for LYON 


Steel Lockers Grows Stronger 









































































LYON 


STEEL LOCKERS 


District Offices and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


161 Devonshire St. 

815 Superior Ave., East 
437 Smithfield St. 

61 South Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO 


121 N. Broad St. 
337 S. Anderson St. 
230 E. Ohio St. 


COMPA 


7 


DETROIT 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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locking device has been 
tested with the equivalent 
of 165 years of use and 
still works dependably. 


The rigid frame is of angle 
steel, welded into a unit. 
The vertical rear corners 
have a double thickness of 
steel their entire height. 
The handsome green ena- 
mel finish proves, under 
the severe “hammer test,” 
that it will have a long 
future, even with school 
boy use. 


Schoolboards and their ar- 
chitects know that future 
service is assured by Lyon 
quality and the makers 
know that future sales are 
assured by maintaining 
and, if possible, improving 
that quality. 


The nation-wide experi- 
ence of Lyon Engineers is 
yours without cost. Just 
write us about your plans 
and your locker require- 
ments. 
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, Aurora, Illinois 


1906 Penobscot Bldg. 


342 Madison Ave. 
906 Hobart Bldg. 
Spalding Bldg. 
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The 


Economical 


— 
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th 


Oowel Service 





Onliwon Paper Towel Service has 
proved its economy in thousands 
of installations in every type of 
building. 


Hotels, hospitals, schools, factories, 
and office buildings in all parts of 
the country are now enjoying Onli- 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBAny,N. y. 
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won paper towel service—with its 
distinctive appearance, high qual- 
ity, and far-reaching economy. 


Onliwon products are made by an 
organization with fifty years expe- 
rience in the manufacture of paper. 





STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of H. B. Brady, 
Equipped With Austral Windows 


Junior High School, Linden, New Jersey. 


Ventilation 


Without 


Addition, Christopher Columbus School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Roosevelt School, Cranford, New Jersey. 


School architects were among the first to recognize the superior advantages of Austral Windows. For 
their most modern schools they have perce the most up-to-date of windows. 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS cost no more than ordinary windows to install; they make cleaning 


easier: thev secure the control of ventilation and Hieht in all sorts of weather without draft and without a 
noise of fapping shades. 


This is the EIGHTH of a series of advertisements showing groups of schools by 
prominent Architects who have standardized on AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


paricave AUSTRALWINDOW GO. rn. 





